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LETTER 



Depabtment op the Intebiob, 

Bureau of Education, 

Wmhington^ D. C, February 19, 1889, 
Sm : 1 have the honor to transmit the monograph on Federal and 
State Aid to Higher Education in the United States, prepared by Mr. 
Frank W. Blackmar, fellow in history and politics in the Johns Hopkins 
University, which represents the progress of the State idea in edacation 
from the foundation of the colonies to the present time. It shows the 
attitude of each colony and of each subsequent State toward colleges 
and universities, and recounts that part of the legislative and financial 
history which relates to advanced learning in the several common- 
wealths. The writer discusses the rise of national education, with its 
relation to local, and brings forward the opinions of statesmen and 
scholars concerning! the duties and functions of the Government in 
public education. A brief history, accompanied by valuable statistics, 
is given of the various methods adopted by Congress to encourage and 
assist institutions of learning. But the main body of the work is- devoted 
to the presentation in a condensed form of the plans pursued by the 
Legislatures of thirty-eight States in the treatment of higher education. 
The monograph represents a wide range of research, extending from the 
eaijiest colonial records and charters to the latest revised statutes. 

Many inquiries of late coming from statesmen and educators for in« 
formation on this subject, have created a demand for a work of this 
nature. There is a desire on the part of the scholars of each State to 
see what has been done in other States, that mistakes may be avoided 
by experience and the best plans and models followed. There is, like- 
wise, a general desire for a closer study of school management and 
school systems, based on wider information and more careful comparison 
of methods and results. The financial and legislative history of educa- 
tion furnishes a foundation for such study and comparison. The suc- 
cessful management of the means of education is of prime importance; 
without this there is danger of complete failure. The control of the 
budget is the control of the State ; this principle applies to institutions 
as well as to nations. State education has taken a strong hold, particu- 
larly in the South and West, but the problems pertaining to its man- 
agement, its function, audits support, have not yet been fully solved. 
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4 LETTER. 

To bring the resalts sharply and clearly before the reader, statistics 
have been used quite freely, while to bring the monograph in small 
compass much interesting and instructive material must be passed by 
which would find its way into a general history of education. Statistics 
and hard facts after all are the most enduring portion of history, and 
will remain, if collected with care and with a single aim to recount the 
exact truth whatever be the consequences, when the colored light that 
men have thrown on truth in the name of history has disappeared. 
" The statistician," says the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, '' chooses a quiet 
and may be an unlovely setting, but he knows it will endure through 
all time." This monograph was written with an earnest desire to pre- 
sent facts, and not with a view to prove any particular thesis. 

History of this sort ought to help us better to understand our educa- 
tional work as it is ; it ought to dispel illusions and fortify truth. As 
Americans we are accustomed to indulge ourselves in a largeness of 
sentiment that borders on boasting when we speak of our educational 
institutions. It is a favorite pastime with many to imagine that their 
particular local institution is the best in the State, or possibly in the 
nation, and that our system of higher education is equal if not superior 
to any in the Old World. The criticisms of men like James Bryce and 
the late Matthew Arnold, though strongly presented, are, in the main, 
true, and are exceedingly helpful toward a better understanding of our 
position. When applied to education they ought to goad us on to a 
higher culture and to a more elevated standard. It i^ idle to deceive our- 
selves by making our system appear greater than it is, while there are 
80 many poorly endowed and half-equipped colleges and universities in 
our country, and so many thousand illiterate citizens among us. 

To bring the work of the several States into comparison tends toward 
unity of sentiment and unity of design in education, and these make 
for patriotism and nationality. The influence of a single university, 
on the founding and organization of others, is well illustrated by such 
an institution as the University of Virginia or as the University of 
Michigan. A constant and persistent publication of the history of 
higher education in all of its phases will do more to harmonize our edu- 
cational systems than almost any other thing. As a means of leveling 
local distinctions it is next to a university composed of men from all 
parts of the United States. Higher education needs to be centralized 
and harmonized. 

One of the strongest inferences that may be drawn from this investi- 
gation is that in nearly every instance the foremost desire of the people 
has beeii for colleges and universities, rather than for schools of a lower 
grade. It was the opinion of the colonists and of the later settlers of 
the West and South that primary and secondary schools were essen- 
tially dependent for their existence upon higher institutions. This 
principle is borne out by the facts, for, then as now, wherever the best 
colleges and universities are^ there will be found the best grade of pri- 
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mary and secondary schools. It is not tmcommon to hear persons speak 
of common schools and the university as if they were entirely discon- 
nected, and what concerned one did not concern the other. Oar fathers 
meant by a " common " or " free '^ school one that was open to all per- 
sons on equal terms, and not necessarily a school of low grade. The 
meaning of the terms has changed, but it would be well to return to 
their primitive signification, and consider all schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, high schools, secondary and primary, whether State or non- 
State, as schools of the people ; and to consider further that what affect^s 
one class affects all, and that to build up and strengthen higher learn- 
ing is the safest plan for insuring the perpetuity of primary and second- 
ary schools. 

This monograph was prepared at the request of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation by the author, under the supervision of Dr. Herbert B. Adams, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, and is one of the series upon the his- 
tory of higher education in the United States authorized by you. I 
respectfully recommend its publication. 
Very respectfolly, yours, 

N. H. E. Dawson, 

Commissioner. 

Hon. W. F. Vilas, 

Secretary of the Interior ^ Washingtonj D. 0. 



Department of the Intebiob, 

Washington^ D. C, April 11, 1889. 

The Commissioner of Epuoation : 

Sib : I acknowledge the receipt of your letter of Pebrqary 19, 1889-, 
in which you recommend the publication of a monograph on Federal 
and State aid to higher education in the United States. ' 

Authority is hereby given for the publication of the monograph, pro- 
vided there are funds in sufficient amount available for such purpose. 
Very respectfully, 

John W. Noble, 

Secretary. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



One of the chief diflSculties encountered in writing the following 
monograph, has been to determine what schools should be classified as 
institutions of higher education. When treated historically higher 
education is quite relative in its nature. There is no line that can be 
drawn separating into groups schools of the same grade of work. The 
names of institutions are misleading ^ an old time academy might have 
been equal in curriculum and instruction to a modern college, and on 
the other hand a modern high school may be equivalent to an old time 
college. There has always been a tendency for an institution, when 
first founded, to take upon itself a great name with the hope of soon 
becoming greater than its name. All /classification is at best merely 
relative. Under such circumstances there is only one alternative — to 
classify institutions appearing under the names of "college'^ and " uni- 
versity '^as schools of superior instruction. 

On the other hand, many normal schools have courses of instruction 
ranging into the classics and higher English branches. But as these 
schools are professional, being devoted to the preparation of teachers 
in the primary and secondary schools, they are naturally excluded frona 
the classification under higher education. They should be treated by 
themselves, and it would be exceedingly interesting to trace the history 
of normal education in the United States. 

The question of determining the position of pure agricultural and 
technical schools, where the chief work has been directed to manual 
training rather than to theoreticajl knowledge, is not easily settled. In 
this monograph the agricultural and mechanical colleges have been in- 
cluded, as upon the whole the best solution of the question. 

The educational institutions for the deaf, dumb, and blind, though 
State schools, do not come within the range of this paper, being usually 
classified under " Charities.'^ 

Many schools have been discussed which are, strictly speaking, to be 
excluded from the classification of superior instruction, but their inti- 
mate historical connection with schools of advanced learning renders it 
necessary to give them brief mention. 

The difficulties attendant on the presentation of a subject extending 
over such a wide range of topics may be readily discerned. 

The chief sources employed by the writer are as follows : (1) Cata- 
logues, regents' reports, and collateral material, chiefly found in the 
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library of the Bureau of Education ; (2) the reports of the State super- 
intendents and secretaries of Boards of Education ; (3) the Constitu- 
tions and charters of States ; (4) the revised statutes of the States ; (5) 
the United States Statutes at Large; (6) Congressional literature ; (7) 
the acts of the Assemblies of the several States for each year; and (8) 
the colonial laws and records. Useful articles in the magazines and 
periodicals and pamphlets containing public addresses have been sug- 
gestive and helpful. 

' There is also a series of monographs to which the writer has given 
especial attention. Included in this series are the following : The Col- 
lege of William and Mary, by Dr. H. B. Adams ; Thomas Jefferson and 
^ the University of Virginia, by the same author ; History of Education 
in North Carolina, by Charles Lee Smith ; History of Higher Education 
in South Carolina, by C.Meriwether; Education in Georgia, by Charles 
E. Jones ; Higher Education in Indiana (MS.), by James A. Woodburn ; 
Education in Louisiana (MS.), by Edwin S. Fay. 

There is another class of works that has been useful, including such 
books as Hough's History of the University of Missouri ; Bush's His- 
tory of Harvard ; Ten Brook's History of Michigan University ; Smith's 
History of Dartmouth ; Moore's History of Columbia; Smart's History 
of the Schools of Indiana ; Wickersham's History of Education in Penn- 
sylvania; La Borde's History of South Carolina Colleges, etc. 

The writer is indebted to the Superintendents of Public Instruction . 
and the presidents of State colleges and universities for valuable infor- 
mation, and desires to acknowledge the courtesy of Dr. G. Brown Goode, 
of the National Museum, of Col. N. H. B. Dawson, of the Bureau of 
Education, and Professor Newcomb. The writer has received valuable 
assistance in the preparation of this monograph from Messrs. Charles 
Haskins and Eobert J. Finley, of the Johns Hopkins University. 

F. W. Blackmab. 

Johns Hopkins University y 

Baltimore^ February 17, 1889, 
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THE HISTORY OF FEDERAL AND STATE AID TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF STATE EDUCATION IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

EARLY COLONIAL EDUCATION. 

There is no finer vista of political progress in the development of 
the American republic than that afforded by the changing views of 
education sustained by the people, and constantly modified by marked 
political tendencies. There is no better example of the influence of 
politics upon culture and learning than that presented by a historical 
perspective of the ideas which have developed our great educational 
system. 

The colonists held learning as a sacred trust which they had brought 
from the Old World to be preserved and transmitted to posterity. 
They held it alike sacred to the best interests of the church and 
the society of a new community. But in this early period a decided 
political tendency in education was wanting 5 that is, a tendency to- 
ward that which educates the individual as a sovereign citizen and 
prepares him for the duties of the State. The relations of the church 
and the Government were very close in colonial days, and the control 
of the individual was frequently effected by the direct influences of both 
institutions. His duties in society were exactly and minutely specified, 
although it had not yet dawned upon the local communities that they 
were to become the component parts of a great republic, and conse- 
quently the political dangers of uneducated masses were not fully ap- 
prehended until the rising of the national spirit. Almost without ejc- 
ception the colonial governments, either through chartered rights and 
privileges or by means of self-government, made provisions for educa- 
tion by granting privileges and charters to private schools, or by estab- 
lishing schools and colleges by legislative enactment to be supported 
in part by taxation. However, it required the united efforts of the 
colonists, through the church, the Government, and private benevo- 
lence, to keep learning from being " buried in the grave ^ of their fore- 
fathers. 
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22 , FEDERAL AND STATE AID TO HIGHER EDUCATION. 

It must be remembered, too, that the educational as well as the polit- 
ical institutions of the colonies were parts of European civilization re- 
moved across the Atlantic, here to be further developed under new 
conditions according to the needs of nascent States. The germs of 
educational systems were transplanted to a virgin soil, where, under 
the benign influences of free political institutions, they grew up, grad- 
ually differentiating from the old stock under the influence of new en- 
vironments. The flrst schools in America were like those which the 
colonists had known in the mother countries, while education had in a 
great measure the same aim. The <^ grammar schools" of New Eng- 
land were modeled after the grammar schools and middle schools of 
old England, while the N"ew England academies were legitimate sur- 
vivals of the "great public schools'? of Eugby, Eton, Westminster, 
and Harrow. The first colonial colleges, such as Harvard, William 
and Mary, Yale, Columbia, and Dartmouth were practically patterned 
after the old classical colleges, whose forms and curricula may be traced 
back to mediseval influences. But lacking in endowment, and in the 
support of intellectual and moral forces, these Schools, planted in a new 
country, could not approximate to the excellence of their models in the 
Old World. Realizing the situation, the colonial governments came 
immediately to the assistance of these schools in New England and 
furnished a revenue by means of taxation. 

At the time of the founding of the Dutch and Swedish colonies, the 
church in Holland and Sweden was a state institution to which educa- 
tion was intrusted. Hence we find the schools in these colonies follow- 
ing the policy of the mother countries, by giving into the care of the 
church the education of youth. The church edifice was the primitive 
school-house, and frequently the pastor of the church, the school-master. 
After the beginning of. English dominion over the Swedish and Dutch 
territory, things were somewhat changed, although the old schools in 
many instances continued for a long time. Penn's frame of govern- 
ment, drawn in England before the settlement of the English colonists, 
authorized schools on the English plan, and it was doubtless intended 
that aid should be given them by revenues raised by taxation. For a 
long time, however, the chief work of the assembly was to create and 
not to support the schools ; for they were maintained both by the church 
and private enterprise. 

The school organized by Benjamin Franklin, however, determines 
the colonial policy in its developed state — that of creating the school 
and assisting private benevolence in its support. 

Oolonial Virginia inherited a university created in England, en- 
dowed with land, and supported in part by subscription and donations. 
The ground for the university was surveyed, but before it could be lo- 
cated a devastating Indian war swept away the entire scheme. But 
the type and policy of the original movement may be seen in the later- 
formed William and Mary College, which was supporte " by private aid, 
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by taxation, and hy royal endowment. The institation and the church 
were closely united, and the colony contributed to the support of both. 
Maryland followed closely in the footsteps of Virginia, first in the sup^ 
port of the Virginia college, and secondly in the support, by taxation, 
of schools founded by subscription, created by the government within 
her own territory. These county schools were State institutions ac- 
cording to the definition of the term in those days, and afterward 
made possible the colleges of Washington and St. John, with their State 
endowments. Farther south, in the Oarolinas and in Georgia, we find the 
same general plan and purpose of education. The schools were mod- 
elled after those of England and were considered to be tfie charge of 
the colonial government. But as elsewhere noted ^ the schools did not 
flourish in the sparsely settled Southern districts as well as they did in 
the village communities of the North. 

The dominant spirit in early colonial education was benevolence. Its 
whole force was spent on the moral elevation of society and on the sup- 
port of religion. Theology was taught in nearly every college, and the 
propagation of the Gospel was an important factor in all education. 
By those who legislated from across the Titter in favor of education, 
the benighted colonists and the rude Indians were viewed in the same . 
cliaritable light. And yet in eVery instance in which the colonial gov- 
ernments touched upon education, they considered it a legitimate func- 
tion and part of their solemn duty to create schools, control them if 
need be, and support them when necessary. Particularly was this true 
of higher institutions of learning. Schools of lower grade might be car- 
ried on by the single efforts of individuals under sanction of the gov- 
ernment, but the investments necessary to support a school of learning 
required special control and supplementary aid from the State. To this 
end it was the policy of colonial governments in general to protect, 
guide, and assist private benevolence in education. They exempted 
members of colleges from military duty and from taxation, and, having 
created colleges, freed their property from taxation and assisted them 
in their support by levying taxes upon the people. Thus the germs of 
the later educational policy were gradually developed, although the 
church and the State, so closely united in early education, have become 
almost entirely separated. 

If in the early records of the colonies we find tl^at the general court 
has taken the initiative in founding schools, as in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Eampshire, it must still 
be remembered that the ^' affairs of the church and the affairs of the 
State were subjected to the same general control,''^ and consequently 
the early colleges "were established and supported by a two-fold 
agfency — of the masses of the people on the one hand, and of private 

^ See section on "Virginia." 

^ C. K. Adams: Address on Washington and the Higher Edncation, 6. 
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benevolence on the other." ' " It is worthy of note that the contribu- 
tions of the colonists were at first more or less voluntary in their nature. 
The church and the commonwealth were closely allied ; and as all who 
received the benefit of the former felt it their duty to contribute to its 
support in proportion to their means, so they were also expected to 
give in like manner to the maintenance of the latter." ^ 

GENERAL POLICY OP THE STATES. 

After the Declaration of Independence the provisions relating to ed- 
ucation assumed a more decidedly political tone. Sentiments began to 
be expressed in favor of universities, created, controlled, and supported 
by the State. The colonies had received a new political baptism, and 
the ideas of sovereign States began to grow and the national conscious- 
ness to awaken. With this new political awakening came enlarged 
views of the needs of political education for a sovereign people. To 
the ideas already existing in favor of education for the preservation of 
learning, for the social, moral, and religious improvement of communi- 
ties, there was adQed a new zeal for educated citizenship. Pennsyl- 
vania in the Constitution of 1776 provided for the support of " one or 
more universities.'^ North Carolina followed the same year with a sim- 
ilar provision. Many other States adopted the same measure, either 
by constitutional provision or by legislative enactment. The charters 
of the older colleges were confirmeduwith all their privileges guaran- 
tied. In the majority of the new States, private and sectarian schools 
received the aid of the Legislative Assembly through taxation, grants of 
land, or protective laws. 

The principal ways in which the several States have aided higher 
education may be enumerated as follows : (1) by granting charters with 
privileges; (2) by freeing officers and students of colleges and univer- 
sities from military duty ; (3) by exempting the persons and property 
of the officers and students from taxation ; (4) by granting land endow- 
ments ; (5) by granting permanent money endowments by statute law ; 

(6) by making special appropriations from funds raised by taxation; 

(7) by granting the benefits of lotteries, and (8) by special gifts of 
buildings and sites. Nearly all of these methods originated among the 
colonies and were adopted by the States. 

aHANTS AND APPROPEIATIONS. 

Harvard College was aided by the first six methods ; Yale received 
a permanent tax endowment, and special appropriations of land and 
money; Columbia College received special grants of land and money j 
the University of Virginia received grants of land and permanent tax 
endowments ; Georgia was one of the first States to grant a large landed 

. • 

^0. E. Adams: Address on Washington and the Higher Edncation; 6. 
^B. T. Ely : Taxation in American States and Cities, 109. 
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endowtnent ; South Carolina supported her State institution by a per- 
manent tax endowment; and Maryland granted to her first two colleges 
a permanent endowment supported by taxation. 

Other striking examples might be cited, but it is not necessary, as 
these will show the general trend of legislation, and that is sufficient 
for our present purpose. There has been a manifest tendency in all 
legislation to foster learning and favor those connected with institu- 
tions of higher education, and it is no small matter that so many of the 
States of the Union have declared in their Constitutions for the protec- 
tion and fostering care of higher education. 

Nearly every State Constitution has a section relating to the encour- 
agement of science, literature, learning, etc., and out of the thirty-eight 
States, two have provision^ authorizing the establishment and main 
tenance of a State university, while twenty-four States have established 
universities by statute laws. 

EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION. 

One of the earliest methods of favoring colleges was the exemption 
of college property from taxation, which to all intents and purposes is 
equivalent to granting special appropriations in the several cases, equal 
to the amount of taxes on property of equal value. This custom was 
almost universal among the colonies, and even extended so far as to ex- 
empt in several instances the property of the members of the college or 
university. Thus, Rhode Island formerly exempted all the property of 
the professors of Brown University from taxation, but when the charter 
was revised this feature was amended, so that now the property of each 
professor is exempted to the extent of ten thousand dollars only. The 
principle of exemption of educational institutions from taxation has 
been so grounded in the nature of our Government as to represent a 
practicably irrevocable law. • 

Historically, no more settled and constant policy has ever been adopted 
by so many States in regard to higher education.^ In the majority of 
the States either constitutional provision or statute law exempts prop- 
erty in actual use for educational purposes, while several go further 
and exempt the productive funds also. It would be difficult to esti- 
mate the number of millions of dollars thus expended during the 
history of our country for the support of higher learning; for it is- as- 
sumed that an exception in favor of property invested in educational 
institutions must necessarily increase the taxes on other property, which 
is equivalent to voting a tax for the support of education. 

According to the Report of the Commissioner of Education for the 
year 1885-'86, the total amount of productive funds of three hundred 
and forty-five colleges and universities situated in forty-three States 
and Territories in the United States was $49,687,378. The total valu- 

^ See Appendix A. 
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atioD of unproductive property (college grounds, buildings, and appa- 
ratus) amounted to $43,565,413, and the total appropriations for higher 
educatioq by the several [legislatures were $862,580. Had the unpro- 
ductive funds been freed from taxation there would have been voted 
for higher education the additional sum of $1,306,962. If the produc- 
tive funds had been also exempted, this amount would have been in- 
creased to the sum of $2,797,583.^ Compared with the work to be done 
this seems but a small item of assistance, yet it means the education of 
some thousands of young men yearly^ a constant factor in the encour- 
agement of higher learning.^ A careful consideration of this subject 
will show how universal has been the policy of the several common- 
wealths in encouraging learning in all its forms, in appreciating the 
necessity of advanced education, and in supplementing and encouraging 
private benevolence. 

There is still another principle involved. The State not only recognizes 
the absolute necessity of superior education for the moral, social, and 
political well-being of its subjects, but it acknowledges that private and 
sectarian schools are performing work that otherwise would legitimately 
devolve upon the Government. To this common policy there is one ex- 
ception. The comparatively new State of California, upon the principle 
that all property ought to be taxed, levies upon the property of institur 
tions of learning. Having established its own university by the aid of 
the Federal Government, it recognizes no otljers as necessary to the 
well-being of the State, but regards them all as private business enter- 
prises and requires them to assist in the support of the Government by 
direct taxation. It is a remarkable instance of the reversal of a time- 
honored policy which has taken deep root in the constitution of educa- 
tional society. I say reversal, because soon after California became a 
State the Legislative Assembly granted aid to non-State institutions. 
An historical retrospect of the relation of the State to education may be 
presented in a few propositions, as follows: (1) in colonial times State, 
private, and church benevolence worked together; (2) subsequently pri- 
vate and church schools were prominent, still being aided by State ap- 
propriations ; (3) the gradual cessation of State aid to private and church 
schools, and the growth of State universities. On the other hand, free- 
dom from taxation continues, with more guarded provisions; the priv- 
ileges of members of the non-State schools are growing less, until a State 
on the Pacific coast taxes education and taxes benevolence. 

We may infer from the foregoing facts that there is a tendency of 
States, not to do less for higher education, but to do more, and to do it 
in a methodical way for a particular purpose. There is a wider differ- 

'In every State except California the unproductive property is freed from taxation 

to a greater or less extent, and the productive funds of colleges are exempt in many 
States. 

'In the same year $1,568,433 were received from tuition fees, and from all other 
sources not named above the sum of $1,739;723. The total number of students in 
attendance was 67;642. 
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• /■ 
entiation of State and non-State schools than formerly. There is a 

wider separation of church and State in matters of education. The 

old classical school is supported by the church, while there is a growing 

tendency on the part of the State to build universities for educational 

and industrial purposes. 

The policy of early legislation is about to be realized concerning State 
institutions. A review of the history of the State universities, particu- 
larly of the West and South, for the past ten years will show a progress- 
ive tendency. At the present outlook it seems that there will be one 
well-established State institution or its equivalent in every State, for 
the promotion of those studies which pertain directly- to the political 
and industrial sides of education. But this does not imply that non- 
State institutions should not receive assistance, encouragement, and 
protection. Every class of citizens should receive due representation, 
and when a very large proportion demand educational institutions con- 
stituted after their own manner of thinking, it is not only the privilege 
of the State to sanction by its laws the creation of such institutions, 
but its duty to at least see that no injustice is done, and that its atti- 
tude is in every respect encouraging. So long as these institutions 
make for a better citizenship, a higher learning, and a general improve- 
ment of the people, it is absolute folly for the State to tax their efforts. 
It fs to '< tax the light '^ and discourage private benevolence. *' Koth. 
ing yields so large a return to the tax-payer as this exemption*^ of edu- 
cational institutions from taxation. 

Education is not a money-making business ; it is either a benevolence 
or a public defence. There is not an institution of advanced learning 
that can pay its way by tuition. There has been a sacrifice by the peo- 
ple at large through the State, or by individuals, or by organizations 
and associations. Beferring to two of the foremost political econo- 
mists, Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill, we find that their doctrines 
oppose the practice of the taxation of institutions of learning. Adam 
Smith's fundamental law of taxation seems to bear directly upon the 
question, when it declares that " The subjects of every State ought to 
contribute toward the support of the government as nearly as pos- 
sible in proportion to their respective abilities, that is, in proportion to 
the revenue which they respectively enjoy under the protection of 
the State." ^ Who ever heard of an institution of learning enjoying 
revenues as stock-owners in a railroad company enjoy dividends ? Does 
any one ever hear of educational institutions of higher learning declar- 
ing dividends to individuals? Education is on an entirely different 
basis. When a college or a university gets money, it buys books, builds 
libraries, purchases apparatus, employs extra teachers, or erects a new 
building, that the youth of the country, the best wealth of the State, 
may be better fitted for the duties of citizenship and for life. 

1 R. T. Ely : Taxation in American States and Cities, 345. 
■Wealth oif Nations, Book V, ch, 2. 
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Again, Mill says in reference to taxation, that ^^ equal sacrifices 
ought to be demanded from all."^ Is it equality of sacrifice when 
men, by donating their means to set up a fountain of learning in the 
desert, are taxed by the State for their offering to benevolence? Turn- 
ing to a practical example, let us suppose that Mr. A gives $100,000 
to build a library«in a State university; this amount of money passes 
out of the range of taxable property and becomes exempt from taxa- 
tion, which is qiiite right. The tax which was hitherto raised on this 
sum must now be raised on other taxable property in the State. On 
the other hand, Mr. B chooses to give $100,000 to found a library in a 
non-State institution. If this is tax^d by the State, it is evident that 
Mr. A's and Mr. B's property, devoted to the same cause, disposed of in 
the same way, and existing in the same form, will be treated in an 
entirely different manner by the State. Mr. B's benevolence will not 
onl^r be taxed, but will be taxed at a higher rate than it would if Mr. 
A's benevolence were taxed. In other words, Mr. B's benevolence is 
taxed to support Mr. A's benevolence, which is not according to the 
American meaning of the term, *^ equality of sacrifice.'' 

Again, it is frequently said that it would be impossible to tax the 
State university, and to tax it would be the same as if an individual 
were to pass money from one hand to the other; but this is not gene^ 
ally true. The property of State universities is usually made up of 
gifbs from the Kational Government and from private individuals, to- 
gether with accumulations upon various gifts and appropriations by the 
State. In most cases a large percentage of property canue from other 
sources than from the pockets of the people through taxation. That is, 
for the State to give an institution one hundred thousand dollars, and 
then to tax the institution on this sum and two hundred thousand dollars 
which the State did not give, is not the same as giving money and taking 
it back again. 

Nor is it suf&cient to say, when the State has established and pro- 
vided for the support of its own university, that government has done 
its duty to higher education. To assume this is to assume that the 
State has provided for the needs of all classes of the people in all of the 
branches to be learned, and has placed this source within the reach of 
all, and, having done this, has gone into remote places of the Common- 
wealth to bid young men to come, showing them the need of education. 
The State in taking such a stand assumes an imperialism in education 
which is entirely out of place. That we need centralization in edaca* 
tion is evident, but not at the expense of local institutions and non- 
State schools. Enough can not be said in favor of that local pride 
which builds a college and invites young men to be educated, young 
men who would never be educated if left to the repelling influences of 
a centralized institution several hundred miles from home. 

Perhaps it is well to close this argument with the words of Presidoit ; 

1 Principles of Political Economy, p. 485. 
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f. Stratton, of Mills College, who pertinently says : ^* Property held for 
private use, or for business, or on speculation, when the gain is to inure 
to the benefit of the holder, should be taxed ; property devoted to the 
public good, from which the gain inures to the public at large, should not 
be taxed. ♦ ♦ ♦ Private benevolence should be allowed free scope 

. to expand itself in these directions (i. 6., the welfare of the citizen and 
the existence of the State). ♦ ♦ ♦ That whenever it assumes this 
charge it should be regarded as the friend and ally of the State in a 
peculiar sense, the sharer of its cares and the bearer of its burdens." 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ARISES FROM LOCAL. 

Whatever ideas men may have had of national education, or of na- 
tional aid for higher education, the precedents of the colonies and States 
were already established in regard to all of the points considered. 
Lands had been granted by the several colonies for the maintenance of 
schools 5 schools had been supported from the public treasury. But as 
public sentiment grew in favor of union, there was also the accompany- 
ing development of the Federal idea of education. It was observed that 
education was to be the nation's defence, and as such it was advocated 
strenuously by the greatest statesmen. The sentiments in favor of dis- 
tinctly national schools were not, however, sufl&ciently universal to carry 
p. out any well laid pl^^ns ; and Congress, although encouraging and sup- 
t porting education, has thrown the chief responsibility upon the several 
^ States^ 

1^ Besides the Military Academy at West Point and the Naval Academy 
I at Annapolis, the Federal Government has managed no schools, although 
f by libraries and museums it has added to the general sum of knowledge. 
^ The great plan has been to furnish the various States with means for 
the education of all within their respective domains, although many 
statesmen desired a more decided policy on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

THE OPINIONS OP STATESMEN. 

After the great struggle of the Be volution was over and the minds of 
men were relieved from the strain of war, and political turmoil had sub- 
sided by the organization of the new government, the fathers of the re- 
public turned instinctively toward the moral, social, and intellectual 
improvement of the people. Indeed, the foundation of the new govern- 
ment was conditional. It was made dependent upon growing intelli- 
gence. The building of the structure whose foundation had been laid 
could not continue unless supported by ever increasing morality and 
intelligence. 

One can not refer to this period of the nation's history without recog- 
nizing the profound and far reaching wisdom of George Washington 
on all subjects of great moment. In his first message to Gongress 
Washington says : ^^ Nor am I less persuaded that you will agree with 
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mein opinion that there is nothing more deserving y oar patronage than 
the promotion of science and literature. Bjiowledge in every country 
is the surest basis of public happiness. In one in which the measures 
of government receive their impressions so immediately from the sense 
of the community as ours it is proportionally essential.''^ 

After reviewing the benefits to be derived from the spread of intelli- 
gence he continues, " Whether this desirable object will be best pro- 
moted by affording aid to seminaries of learning already established, 
by the institution of a national university, or by any other expedients, 
will be well worthy of a place in ♦the deliberations of the legislature. '^ * 

Before delivering his annual message in 1796, Washington seems to 
have reached a more definite <3onclusion on the subject, for he advocates 
the establishment of a national university as well as a national military 
academy. He says : " The assembly to which I address myself is too 
enlightened not to be fully sensible how much a flourishing state of the 
arts and sciences contributes to national prosperity and reputation. 
True it is that our country contains many seminaries of learning highly 
respectable and useful ; but the funds upon which they rest are too nar- 
row to command the ablest professors in the different departments of 
liberal knowledge for the institution contemplated, though they would 
be excellent auxiliaries. Among the motives to such an institution the 
assimilation of principles, opinions, and manners of our countrymen by 
the common education of a portion of our youth from every quarter 
well deserves attention ; the more homogenous our citizens can be made 
in these particulars, the greater will be our prospects of permanent 
union ; and a primary object of such a national institution should be 
the education of our youth in the science of government."^ 

And finally, in his Farewell Address, he says : " Promote, then, asan 
object of primary importance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of the government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion be enligh& 
ened.'' * 

These sentiments declared to the law-making body of the people were 
the expression of long-cherished desires and of deep-seated convictions. 
Washington's private life and correspondence show how sincerely he 
endeavored to realize his plans for higher education. He was opposed 
to sending youth abroad to secure their education, and advocated the 
establishment of a national univ,ersity, that the youths coming from 
different parts of the Eepublic might be able to turn sectional pride 
into national feeling. In reference to these two ideas, and the desira^ 
bility of a national university to counteract evil tendencies, he wrote 
in his last will and testament the following passage: *' Looking anx- 
iously forward to the accomplishment of so desirable an object as this 
is (in my estimation), my mind has not been able to contemplate any 
plan more likely to effect the measure than the establishment of a Uni- 



1 Sparks, XII, 9, « jj^a. ^ Sparks, XII, 71. * JWd., 227. 
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VEESITY in a central part of the United States, to whieh the youths of 
fortune and talent from all parts thereof may be sent for the comple- 
tion of their education in all the branches of polite literature, in arts 
and sciences, in acquiring knowledge of the principles of politics and 
good government, and, as a matter of infinite importance, in my judg- 
ment, by associating with each other and forming friendships in ju- 
venile years, be enabled to free themselves in a proper degree from 
those local prejudices and habitual jealousies which have just been 
mentioned, and which, when carried to excess, are never- failing sources 
of disquietude to the public mind and pregnant of mischievous conse- 
quences to this' country."^ In the same document Washington be- 
queathed fifty shares of stock held in the Potomac Company* ** toward 
the endowment of a university to be established within the limits of 
the District of Columbia under the auspices of the General Govern- 
ment, if that Government should incline to extend a fostering hand 
toward if ^ But as the Government took no energetic action in the 
matter nothing ever came of the wise benevolence of the far-seeing 
gtatesman except the inheritance by posterity of sound educational 
ideas which will certainly in due time receive their full and merited 
appreciation. 

In his private correspondence Washington often returns to the above 
views, always emphasizing three points, viz: (1) the education of youth 
at home rather than abroad ; (2) the removal of local prejudices, and (3) 
the promotion of political intelligence as a national safeguard. .These 
points are strongly urged in his letter to Governor Brooke, of Virginia.* 
In his correspondence with Adams, Hamilton, and Jefferson he is no 
less pronounced in favor of a national university; but with clear dis- 
cernment he rejects the Jeflfersonian scheme of transplanting the 
Geneva University bodily to America.* He desired an American uni- 
versity for Americans. " The Father of his Country wished to save 



' Quoted by Dr. H. B. Adams, College of WiUiam and Mary, 43 ; Sparks, XI, 4. 

3 Adams: College of William and Mary, 44. 

'The Legislature of Virginia, as a mark of esteem and acknowledgment of the great 
services of General Washington to the State and to the Federal Government, gave 
him one hundred shares of James River improvement stock and fifty shares of Poto- 
mac stock. He declined to accept the gift, but offered to direct it into channels of 
public use if so desired. Consequently the donation was withdrawn by an act of the 
Legislature, and the property was placed at the disposal of Washington, to be de- 
voted to whatsoever public object he might direct. (Hening, Statutes, XII, 44.) 
Washington, after due consideration, concluded that the entire Potomac stock should 
be devoted to one object— the prospective university in the Federal City, but he left 
the disposal of the James River stock to the Legislature of Virginia, and that body 
decided in favor of endowing a seminary within the State. It was given to Liberty 
Hall Academy, afterward Washington Academy and Washington College, now Wash- 
ington and Lee University. (Sparks, IX, 83, 142.) 

'^ Adams : College of WiUiam and Mary, 43. 

* Letter to John Adams, November, 1794; Sparks, XI, 1. For a full discussion of 
ibis subject, see College of WiUiam and Mary, 46, 47. 
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the United States on the one hand from provincialism and on the other 
from sectionalism," and in accomplishing these ends he considered 
national aid to education necessary. 

Previous to the bold declarations of Washington on national educa- 
tion, two statesmen had taken a firm position in favor of a national 
university in their deliberations as members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1787, over which Washington presided. These were Charles 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, and James Madison, of Virginia. On the 
29th of May the former offered to the Convention a plan for a Federal 
Constitution, which, among other powers of Congress, authorized it 
"to establish and provide for a national university at the seat of gov- 
ernment of the United States."^ His plan was not accepted, and in th^ 
discussion of the Randolph constitution, Mr. Pinckney, followed by Mr. 
Madison, moved, on the 14th of September, to insert in the list of powers 
vested in Congress a power " to establish an university in which no 
preferences or distinctions should be allowed on account of religion."* 
Mr. Wilson supported the motion, but Gouverneur Morris said, "It is 
not necessary. The exclusive power at the seat of government will 
reach the object.''^ 

The matter was dropped on the ground that Congress already had 
suf&cient power to enact laws for the support of national education. 
But the discussion doubtless had its influence upon the members of the 
Convention, and the presiding ofl&cer certainly was in sympathy with 
the movement ; for, fresh from the discussions in the Convention, he 
presented the recommendations of 1790, hitherto mentioDed, to Con- 
gress. James Madison, when in the presidential chair, did not forget 
his earlier zeal for science. In his second annual message he reverted 
to his favorite idea of a national university : "Whilst it is universally 
admitted that a well instructed people alone can be permanently a free 
people, and while it is evident that the means of diffusing and improv- 
ing useful knowledge form so small a proportion of the expenditures for 
national purposes, I can not presume it to be unreasonable to invite 
your attention to the advantages of superadding to the means of edu- 
cation provided by the several States a seminary of learning instituted 
by the national legislature, within the limits of their exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, the expense of which might be defrayed or re-imbursed out of the 
vacant grounds which have accrued to the nation within those limits."* 

The sentiments of John Adams were expressed at every opportunity 
in favor of universal intelligence. He wrote to the educational com- 
mittee of Kentucky as follows: "The wisdom and generosity of the Leg- 

* Madison Papers, II, 740. 

■ Madison Papers, III, 1577. Mr. Madison had previonsly moved to place among 
the powers of Congress a power ** to establish an university." (Madison Papers, III, 
1354.) 

^Ihid. 

* Awiftla of Congress, 1810-11, 13, 
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islature iu making liberal appropriations in money for the benefit of 
schools, academies, and colleges, is an equal honor to them and their 
constituents, and a proof of their veneration for letters and science, and 
a i)ortent of great and lasting good to ITorth and South America, and 
to the world." ^ 

The efforts of Thomas Jefferson in behalf of universal education in Vir- 
ginia are well known, and the eminent success of the University of Vir- 
ginia is a living testimony of his great service to his State and country.* 

Though not so pronounced in favor of national aid as of State aid to 
educatioti as some of his contemporaries, yet in the development of the 
University of Virginia he has performed a national service, in the gen- 
eral influence of that great institution on higher education, particularly 
in the southern portion of the United States. In his sixth annual mes- 
sage to Congress, referring to the tariff on imports, Jefferson declared in 
favor of Federal aid to education in the following words: *^ Shall we 
suppress the impost and give that advantage to foreign over domestic 
manufactures I On a few articles of more general and necessary use 
the suppression in due season will doubtless be right, but the great mass 
of the articles on which impost is paid is foreign luxuries, purchased by 
those only who are rich enough to afford themselves the use of them. 
Their patriotism would certainly prefer its continuance and applica- 
tion to the great purposes of the public education, roads, rivers, and 
canals.''^ ♦ ♦ ♦ . 

The chief service of Jefferson to education was rendered in remodel- 
ling the curriculum of William and Mary College and in founding a 
** university of character in his own State.'^ 

James Monroe was very pronounced in favor of the promotion of 
intelligence by wise legislative measures, and so expressed himself at 
different times to Congress. 

John Quincy Adams in his first annual message, after referring to 
some of the powers of the Constitution, thus represents the obligation 
of the Government concerning education and internal improvement: 
"If these powers and others enumerated in the Constitution maybe 
effectually brought into action by laws promoting the improvement of 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, the cultivation of the me- 
chanic and of the elegant arts, the advancement of literature, and the 
progress of the sciences, ornamental and profound, to refrain from ex- 
ercising them for the benefit of the people themselves would be to hide 
in the earth the talent committed to our charge, would be treachery to 
the most sacred of trusts."* 

These opinions of the early fathers of the Eepublic concerning the 
education of the people clearly represent it as as a national trust. 



1 Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1867-68, 320. 
'Adams: Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia. 
3 Works of Thomas Jefferson, VIII, 68. 
< Congressional Debates, 18*45-26. Appendix, p. 8. 
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Although the early plans for national university education have not 
yet been realized, Congress has continued to favor from time to time 
the cause of education by grants and appropriations intrusting to the 
several States the responsibility of the education of youth. While the 
greater effort has been put forth in favor of " common public schools,'' 
much has been done to forward and support higher education. There 
always have been, and are now, many statesmen with a large follow- 
ing who adhere to tbe principle laid down by Thomas Jefferson, that 
the university is as much a public trust as is the primary school. 

During the last fifty years, since the benefits of the Ordinance of 1787 
have been more fully realized, and since the results of the Congressional 
grant of 1862 have begun to be seen, there has been an upward tendency 
of State education, and in many sections a growing antagonism (entirely 
uncalled for) between State and non-State institutions. The author of 
this sketch may be pardoned if, without entering fully into the discus- 
sion of this subject, he refers to it in such a manner as to show the prog- 
ress of educational ideas. 

Edward Everett, in his oration on " Aid to the Colleges,'' says : *' But, 
sir, we are still told * ♦ ♦ that common school education is a pop- 
ular interest, a^d college education is not ; and that for this reason the 
State is bound to take care of the one and not of the other. Now, I 
shall not put myself in the false and invidious position of contrasting 
them ; there is no contrast between them, no incompatibility of the one 
with the other. Both are good 5 each is good in its place ; and I will 
thank any person who can do so to draw the line between them ; to show 
why it is expedient and beneficial in a community to make public pro- 
vision for teaching the elements of learning, and not expedient nor ben- 
eficial to make similar provision to aid the learner's progress toward the 
mastery of the most difficult branches of science and the choicest refine- 
ments of literature. * * ♦ 

"As far as individuals, many or few, are concerned, I have just as 
much natural right to call on the State to pay the bill of the tailor who 
clothes, or the builder who shelters, my children, as of the school-master 
or school-mistress, the tutor or professor, who instructs them. The duty 
of educating the people rests on great public grounds, on moral and 
political foundations. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" We enter not into particulars ; we do not presume to suggest a 
limit to your liberality, or to dictate the form it shall assume. But we 
do with some confidence call upon you to recognize and act upon the 
principle that the encouragement of academic education is one of the 
great interests of the State. We do ask you to reject the narrow, 
and, as we think, the pernicious doctrine, that the colleges are not, 
equally with the schools, entitled to your fostering care. This, sir, is 
not Massachusetts doctrine. It is not the doctrine of the Pilgrims, 
This Commonwealth was founded by college-bred men, and before their 
feet had well laid hold of the pathless wilderness they took order for 
founding an institution like those in which they had themselves been 
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trained, the universities of Cambridge and Oxford, in England. * » * 
Amid all the popular susceptibilities of the day it never entered into 
their imaginations that academic education, less than school educa- 
tion, was the interest of the entire people.'' ^ 

REGENT DISCUSSION PERTAINING TO STATE AND NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. 

In a very able address, delivered in 1873, President Eliot, ^ of Harvard 
University, took strong grounds against State support to higher edu- 
cation. He held that the State might provide for universal elementary 
edacation on the ground that it was a cheap system of police for the 
national defence, but that no rfian ought to be taxed to send another 
man's son to the high school or college. 

On the other hand, ex-President White, of Cornell University, one 
of the foremost champions of State education, in answer to the above 
argument has formulated the following propositions : ^ " The main pro- 
vision for advanced education in the United States must be made by the 
people at large acting through their legislatures to endow and maintain 
institutions for the higher instruction, fully equipped and free from 
sectarian control. I argue, first, that the past history and present con- 
dition of the higher education in the United States raises a strojQg 
presumption in favor of making it a matter for public civil action, rather 
than leaving it mainly to the prevailing system of sectarian develop- 
ment." — " I argue, next, that careful public provision by the people for 
their own system of advanced instruction is the only republican and 
the only democratic method." — " Again, I argue that public provision? 
that is, the decision and provision by each generation as to its own ad- 
vanced education, is alone worthy of our dignity as citizens." — "Again, 
I argue that by public provision can private gifts be best stimulated." — 
" I argue, next, that by liberal public grants alone can our private en- 
dowment be wisely directed or economically aggregated." — " But I ar- 
gue, next, that our existing public school system leads logically and 
necessarily to the endowment of advanced instruction." — <^Again, I ar- 
gue that the existing system of public endowments for advanced edu- 
cation in matters relating to the military and naval service leads log- 
ically to public provision for advanced education in matters relat- 
ing to the civil service of the nation." — "Again, I argue that not only 
does a due regard for the material prosperity of the nation demand a 
more regular and thorough public provision for advanced education, 
but that our highest political interests demand it." — "And, finally, I 



» Everett's Orations and Speeches, II, 618, 623, 625. 

*See paper read before the higher department of the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Elmira, N. Y., August 5, 1873, by President Eliot, and a review of the same 
by John W. Hoyt, chairman of the National University committee of the above As- 
sociation. 

3 '' National and State Gk>yernment8 and Advanced Education; " Am. Jour, of Soc. 
ScL, No. 7, 1874, 302-11, 
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insist that it is a duty of society to itself, a duty in the highest sense, 
a duty which it cannot throw off, to see that the stock of genius and 
talent of each generation shall have opportun ity for development, that 
it may increase the world's stock and aid in the world's work."^ 

Granted that it is the duty of the State to maintain institutions of 
superior instruction, there is no reason why the institution endowed by 
private benefaction, as the so-called sectarian schools are, should be an- 
tagonized. The duty of the State is no less plain in the fostering care 
and protection of the latter, tlian in the creation and support of the 
former. And, on the other hand, it is just as idle for a group of private 
and denominational colleges to combine against a State university, as it 
is for the centralizing power of the university to ignore either the exist- 
ence or the great service of the colleges. Mr. Mill has well said, "that 
all education should be in the bands of a centralized authority, whether 
composed of clergy or of philosophers, and be, consequently, all framed 
on the same model and directed to the perpetuation of the same type, is 
a state of things which, instead of becoming more acceptable, will assur- 
edly be more repugnant to mankind, with every step of their progress 
in the unfettered exercise of their highest faculties."^ History w^l bear 
out this assertion, and it might be applied to the State with equal force. 

No doubt we need centralization in education to-day more than any- 
thing else, but we do not need imperialism. Mr. Mill favored the exer- 
cise of the function of the State in education, but at the same time held 
that "one thing must be strenuously insisted on; that the Government 
must claim no monopoly for its education, either in the lower or in the 
higher branches."^ Though localism and diverse organizations have 
brought into existence many institutions which, perhaps, on the whole 
would have better been combined into one, offering superior advantages, 
yet these same local institutions have educated scores of young men 
and women in the neighborhood, who otherwise would never have found 
their way^ into a large centralized university. Facts show us plainly 
that we have none too much of the higher education, even when the 
varied forces are all in the field. The State should see to it that no 
burdens are laid upon educational institutions supported by and repre- 
senting any class of citizens. 

It is estimated that in 1840 the proportion of college students to the 
entire population in the United States was 1 to 1,540; in 1860, 1 to 2,012; 
in 1870, 1 to 2,546 ; in 1880, 1 to 1840 ; and in 1886, 1 to about 1,400. Esti- 
mating all our combined efforts in favor of higher education, we fall 
far short of some of the countries of the Old World. " How many of our 
people," says President C. K. Adams, " know that one of the minor uni- 
versities of Great Britain has recently completed a collegiate building 
at a cost of more than £500,000 ($2,430,000)— not to speak of the four 
millions that were put into the Polytechnicum at Charlottenburg. How 



' This quotation represents only an outline of the argument as presented. 
2.C/. Positive Philosophy of Auguste Coiiite, 92. 
3 Political Economy, book V, chapter XI, $ 2. 
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many have bad their attention called to the fact that the little republic 
of Switzerland, with a territory not a third as large as the State of New 
York, has recently from its pubUc treasury built a chemical laboratory 
for the Polytechnic School at Zurich at a cost of 1,337,000 francs 
($267,400), and that it has more recently contracted for the building of 
of a physical laboratory at a cost of 994,000 francs? And of those who 
suppose that needless sums are expended by Harvard, Yale, and Cor- 
nell, how many know that the little Kingdom of Saxony, only half as 
large as Vermont, gives from its public treasury annually $400,000 to 
its university, although the institution itself has great wealth and the 
professors are supported mainly by the fees of students ? Let us in- 
dulge in n6 extravagances and no illusions ^ let us realize that we are 
young and vigorous, and that we are growing at a rapid rate ; but let 
us not cherish the erroneous supposition that there is a single well- 
endowed university in America. Let us remember that the richest of 
our institutions has an income not much larger than that of a single 
one of the twenty-four colleges s,t Oxford. Above all, let us never for- 
get that so long as it is necessary for our institutions to depend upon 
the fees of students, it will be impossible for them to put themselves 
into the condition of real universities. Until individual endowments are 
in one way or another very largely increased, the greater part of the 
work of education must be of the rank of preparatory schools ; and con- 
sequently, until that day arrives, our young men will continue to flock 
to Germany for the completion of their training." 

This statement ends with the old complaint of Washington, uttered 
a hundred years ago — the need of a great university that would suffice 
to educate young men on this side of the Atlantic and a central insti- 
tution which would create homogeneity of sentiment. Whether these 
great ideals are ever to be realized or not, it is highly proper that the 
States and the nation see to the education of their own citizens. The 
great universities of England, though largely supported by private en- 
dowments, are national in their life, and are rapidly returning to the 
interests of the masses of the people. It would be impossible to esti- 
mate the influence that these universities have had on the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Although American colleges and universities have not universally 
exercised such a direct influence upon national affairs, indirectly their 
usefulness has been immeasurably great,^ while from colonial times they 
have ever been near to the masses of the people. 

* Thirty-nine of the fifty-six signers of the Declaration of Independence were 
college-bred men ; ^he percentage of known college graduates in three Congresses is: 
Fortieth, Senate, 47 ; House, 32 : Forty-first, Senate, 46 ; House, 31 : Forty-second, 
Senate, 46; House, 32. In other offices we find that the percentage of college grad- 
uates is as follows: Presidents, 65; Secretaries of War, 61 ; Postmaster-Generals, 53; 
Vice-Presidents, 50 ; Secretaries of the Navy, 47 ; Speakers of the House, 61 ; Secre- 
taries of State, 65 ; Secretaries of the Interior, 50 ; Associate Judges of the Supreme 
Court, 73 ; Secretaries of the Treasury, 48; Attoruey-Geuerals, 53 ; Chief Justices of the 
Sapreme Court, 83. 
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Ex-President White in the Forum (February, 1889) presents strong 
arguments in favor of a national university at the seat of government 
for the encouragement of advanced learning. It is not urged that this 
should necessarily be supported or controlled by the government 
Whether endowed and supported by private benevolence, or supported 
and controlled by the State, it could not fail, with the advantages and 
sarroundings of Washington to render a great service to the nation at 
large and to the United States Government in particular. At least, 
the Government might make the way plain for a better education of its 
civil servants. *^What is needed, however," says Professor H. B. 
Adams, " in all our States and in the Nation's capital is the promotion 
of the higher political education in practical ways. ♦ ♦ ♦ There is 
in these times as great need of special knowledge in civil science as in 
military or naval science. A civil academy for the training of repre- 
sentative American youth would be as great a boon to the American 
people as the Military and Kaval Academies have already proved."* 

Returning from this subject, upon which scores of far-sighted men 
have uttered powerful and convincing arguments, let us take a final 
survey of the subject of State education, as presented in this paper. 
Let us first notice that the facts before us show a vast amount of weak 
and misdirected legislation in the management of the funds granted by 
the Federal Government and the several States for carrying on institu- 
tions of learning. There are exceptions to this generalization, but they 
are not abundant. There is no need to look further for a plea for better 
civil education in affairs of administration. There is one redeeming fea^ 
ure; the great majority of legislators of the States, seeing the profligate 
waste of school funds hitherto, are now rallying to the support of State 
institutions, and are seemingly determined to redeem the errors of the 
past by careful legislation in the present and future. 

By the first grant of the General Government of lands for seminaries 
of learning (1787), the new Territories and States of the South and West 
were suddenly impelled to plant universities in the wilderness. There 
was accompanying this idea a sentiment held by the early and later 
colonists that a university is necessary for the proper support of pri- 
mary and secondary schools; or, as Charles Francis Adams says, 
" Educational science teaches that educational improvements work from 
the top downward, not from the bottom upward.'' However true this 
may be, it is impossible to have a higher institution of learning without 
first having suitable preparatory schools. The common schools in the 
United States have always produced the best results when the means 
of higher education have been most eflBcient, and the schools of lower 
grade have been inefficient and feeble where academies, colleges and 
universities have been wanting. But these feeble beginnings must first 
be made in new countries. 

For the two reasons mentioned above, the lawgivers of new States 

-I — 

> College of William and Mary, 75, 76. 
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hastened to plant universities, which had to pass through long periods 
of inactivity and meager support (from twenty to fifty years), during 
which the handling of the funds, in many instances, was a wild experi- 
ment. It will be noticed, further, that the last twenty years have 
wrought great changes in the treatment of the subject of State educa- 
tion. Wholesome improvements are now being made. This impetus to 
education is partly due to the light of experience, and partly to the in- 
fluence of the Congressional grant in 1862. There is also to be taken into 
account the fact that all of the schools, both private and public, of the 
South and West are crowded beyond their capacity ; that is, beyond 
their capacity to furnish a liberal education, or even to give students 
what they demand. With all of their endowmentsand support, but few 
institutions are able, for want of resources, to come up to the full meas- 
ure of education as laid down in their catalogues and registers. 

The influence of German education is to be noticed in many of the 
Western, universities. It entered first into Michigan University, aud 
has been copied by other institutions. The Michigan system consists 
of a central university, supported by a series of high schools through- 
out the Commonwealth, all under the supervision of the State. This 
system can never be perfectly developed in the United States, owing 
to the facts that the State does not control all education, and that there 
is a tendency to throw upon local administration the responsibility of 
supporting secondary education. Yet much is being accomplished, and 
that university which attends best to the development of academies and 
colleges throughout the State will soonest realize the ideal of a true 
university. The influence of the German education is also to be ob- 
served in the "^practical" tendency of American universities in widen- 
ing the curriculum so as to embrace branches more directly bearing 
upon modern industries. Upon the whole, this policy seems to be estab- 
lished in the majority of the States. Huxley's well known dictum may 
be here recalled : " No system of public education is worth the name 
of national unless it creates a great educational ladder, with one end in 
the gutter and the other in the university." Let the State see to it that 
the zealpus climber of that ladder finds a real university when he arrives 
at the top. 

ATTEMPTS TO FOUND A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 

The ideas of Washington respecting a national university at the cap- 
ital lingered long in the minds of statesmen after his plan was finally 
rejected. Doubtless it was through his influence that in 1796 a propo- 
sition was before Congress in the form of a memorial praying for the 
foundation of a university. No action was taken in favor of the pro- 
posed institution.^ 

Again in 1811 a committee was appointed by Congress to report on 

1 Ex. Doc, 4tli Congress, 2d session. 
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the question of the establishment of a seminary of learning by the 
national legislature. The committee reported unfavorably, deeming it 
unconstitutional for the Oovernmeut to found , endow, and control the 
proposed seminary.^ 

In 1816 another committee was ^appointed to consider the same sub- 
ject, and again the scheme failed.^ From this time on the subject 
seemed practically settled, and we hear little more of it in legislative 
circles until the discussion of the disposal of the Smithsonian bequest. 
At this time there were many warm advocates of the proposal to devote 
the Smithsonian fund toward the founding of a national university • 
The subject at this time received free discussion, and the result ende<7 
in the defeat of the university plan. While the plan for a national uni- 
veri^ity has not yet succeeded, Congress has established and supported 
the Is'ational Museum, the Congressional Library, the National Observ- 
atory ,3 and the Bureau of Education, for the promotion of education 
and science. 

An attempt to found a national university was made in 1873, soon . 
after the circulation of the reports of the Paris Exposition. 

The comparative results of the Exposition were the chief cause of 
the revival of the old university idea. The Exposition had revealed 
this fact to the commissioners, that the poorly-endowed, half-equipped 
American universities compared very unfavorably with the well-en- 
dowed, fully-equipped European universities. The American spirit 
was aroused, and there was a determination on the part of those inter- 
ested in the affair to build a great American university that would 
equal those of Europe. 

Others besides the commissioners felt the need of an institution of 
this nature. Dr. Thomas Hill, on retiring from Harvard in 1868, had 
said that '^ a true American university is a national want. '^ The rise 
of Cornell and other universities, and the free discussion of the subject, 
showed a dissatisfaction in the condition of affairs at that time. 

Commissioner John W. Hoyt reported on the Paris Exposition to 
Congress, in part, as follows : ^' To tell the plain truth, the very best of 
our many universities are but sorry skeletons of the well-developed and 
shapely institutions they ought to be, and must become, before they will 
be fairly entitled to rank among the foremost universities of even this 
present day. And if we are not always to suffer the contempt of Euro- 
pean scholars, who properly enough regard us as a clever but also a very 
uncultured people, it is time that all true lovers of learning, as well as 
all who desire the highest prosperity and glory of our country, should 
awake to the importance of at once providing the means of a profounder, 
broader, and higher culture in every department of human learning. 

^Ex. Doc, 11th Congress, Sd session. 
' Ex Doc, 14th Congress, 2d session. 

' The National Naval Observatory now stands on "University Square," the location, 
fixed upon by Washington for the national university. 
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Let as have, without farther delay, at least one real university on the 
American Oo'ntinent." ^ 

In 1873 Mr. Hoyt was a member of the Congressional committee ap- 
pointed to report on a nattonal university. The committee, after con- 
sidering the conditions of education in America and the endowments 
of colleges, reported the following reasons why a national university 
should be founded, viz: (1) That none has, or is likely to have for a 
century to come, resources essential to the highest and most complete 
university work. (2) That none can be made so entirely free from objec- 
tion on both denominational and local grounds as to insure the patron- 
age of the people regardless of sectional or partisan relation. (3) That 
no institution not established on neutral ground, or other,than national 
in the important sense of being e^ablished by the people of the whole 
nation and in part by a national end, could possibly meet all of the 
essential demands made upon it." 

^The bill reported at this time provided for a university at the capi- 
tal, endowed by the Federal Government to the amount of twenty mill- 
ion dollars, yielding 5 per cent interest; the income to be used for 
buildings, furnishings, and for the general support of the university. 
It is hardly necessaj;ry to state that the bill did not pass. 

It is not intended to discuss the question of a national university, but 
attention should be called to the great changes that have taken place 
in higher education in the last fifteen years. 

The old colleges have broadened their courses and increased 
their endo wments*. State universities have come into power during this 
period, and the agricultural colleges, many of them then begun, have 
developed into flourishing institutions of learning. There has arisen 
a new class of universities, created by heavy private endowments; such 
are Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Tulane, Clark, Boston, Stanford, and others. 
With these new additions and the progress of the old schools, many of 
the evils complained of in the above report have disappeared. 
Whether these new institutions, working with the old, will fill the 
national demands for education, and thus render a national university 
unnecessary remains to be seen. It is evident that it is not an easy task 
to create a national university. 



1 Report on Education, U. S. Commission, Paris Exposition, VI. John W. Hoyt 
deserves great credit for his observations of higher education abroad. 
'House Report No. 89, 42d Congress, third session, I, 90. 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OP FEDERAL AID TO HIGHER EDUCATION. 

SEMINARY LAND-GEANTSJ THE OEDINANCE OF 1787.* 

The first western boundary of the United States was the Mississippi 
Biver, and to this boundary the original States extended their claims. 
There were many conflicting claims, in the settlement of which there 
seemed to be a prospect of great contention. However, a plan was en- 
tertained by the leaders of the nation to cede to Congress this vast ter- 
ritory, to be used as a means of payment of the war debt. The States 
were invited to make concessions, and were assured that any lands 
thus ceded would be used for the common national benefit, and be formed 
into States as soon as expedient, similar to the original thirteen. One 
after another the States gave up their claims on slightly varying con- 
ditions.2 

While the proposition of Virginia to cede all of her lands north of 
the Ohio River, on certain conditions, to the United States was before 
Congress, a measure was on foot in Kew England to form a State in the 
territory between Lake Erie and the Ohio River, to be settled by '* army 
veterans and their families." Col. Timothy Pickering drew up a plan 
of government of the prospective State,^ and Rufus Putnam prepared 
a petition signed by soldiers and forwarded the same to Congress 
through General Washington. This petition is important, because it 
contains the first mention of a national reserve of lands for the support 
of education. 

The plan proposed that, after lands had been devoted to the payment 
of soldiers for services in the war, the remaining lands should belong 
to the State, to be used in '^ laying odt roads, building bridges, erecting 
public buildings, establishing schools and academies^ defraying expenses 
of the Government, and other public uses.''* In Mr. Putnam's letter to 
Washington he urged the reservation of portions of the land for schools 
and the ministry. JSTothing direct came of this project, although its 
indirect influence in shaping af^irs was considerable. 

* For a full discassion, see Knight's Land Grants for education in the North- West 
Territory ; Sato's History of the Land Question in the United States. 

3 New York gave up her claims in 1781 ; Virginia, in 1784 ; Massachusetts, in 1785 ; 
Connecticut, in 1786. 
^Pickering, I, 457, 546, 
^Life of Pickering, I, 546. 
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In the same year (1783) Colonel Bland moved to accept the Virginia 
proposition as offered, and that the lands be divided into districts, in 
which the Continental soldiers were to receive bounty lands. The in- 
come of one-tenth of the territory was to be devoted to '' the payment 
of the civil list of the United States, the erecting of frontier forts, the 
founding of seminaries of learning, the surplus, if any, to be appropriated 
to the building and equipping of a navy.^ The resolution was referred 
to a committee, and never came up again. 

' THE VIRGINIA CESSION. 

The Virginia cession was accepted by Congress with modifications, 
and there was guaranteed to the State sufUcient land in reservation to 
pay off her obligations promised to her soldiers in the war. 

On the first day of March, 1784, the date of the acceptance of the 
Virginia cession, Thomas Jefferson offered a plan for the temporary 
government of the Northwest Territory, in which no mention was made 
of provisions for seminaries of learning nor even for education in any 
form. The plan was accepted with amendments, yet without mention 
of education. In the following month Thomas Jefferson brought for- 
ward a plan for the survey and sale of the lands in question, which 
was indefinitely postponed by Congress. In ] 785 it was again brought 
up and referred to a committee. This plan contained no mention of 
the " provision made for ministers of the gospel, nor even for scJwols and 
academies.^ * 

The committee reported a new ordinance containing many proposi- 
tions of the old, and in addition provided that "There shall be reserved 
the central section of every township for the maintenance of public 
schools, and the section immediatelj'^ adjoining for the support of reUg- 
ion.^ 3 

For over a month the ordinance was debated before Congress, and 
the clause on religion was omitted and many other amendments made 
before its final adoption on the 20th of May, 1785. There was no men- 
tion of seminary grants in the ordinance, but the clause reserving " from 
sale lot number sixteen of every township for the ipaintenance of public 
schools within the township,''* marks the commencement of the policy ' 
since uniformly observed in the reservation of one section in each town- 
ship of each State for the support of common schools.* 

THE OHIO COMPANY. 

ThQ petition of the New England officers of the army having failed, 
a body of citizens met on the Ist day of March, 1786, in Boston, at the 

* Bancroft : History of the CoDstitation, 1, 312. 

* lifo of Pickering, I, 509. King to Pickering. 
3 Jonmals of Congress, IV, 500. 

^ In the case of Oregon and all! States admitt.edtheTeaftex,tvfo^«>c.\>\o\v^^<6x«k^^!c^fc5sc 
foT the i-npport ofoommon schools. 
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caU of General Putnam and General Tapper, to consider the question 
of occupying " the Ohio. '' At this meeting the Ohio company was 
formed, for the purpose of settling the said territorj'^ by soldiers of the 
Eevolutionary War. A memorial was presented to Congress, which led 
to the reference of the subject to a committee, which reported a new bill 
differing from the plan referred to them. The committee in their report 
wished to reserve one section in each township for common schools, one 
for the support of religion, and four townships for the support of a 
university.^ Congress thought these concessions to this company too 
liberal, and desired to hold to the ordinance of 1785, which provided for 
the reservation of one section only for common schools. This was un- 
satisfactory to the company, whose case was managed by Dr. Manasseh 
Cutler, and a compromise was effected, by which Congress reserved 
one section for the support of religion, one for common schools, and 
two townships for the support of a " literary institution, to be applied 
to the intended object by the legislature of the State." ^ The bill became 
a law on the 13th of July, and is now commonly known as the *' ordi- 
nance of 1787 for the government of the North- West Territory." 

Of the six articles of compact which form a part of the Ordinance, 
the third is remarkable as indicating the future policy of the Federal 
Government and the several States.^ The oft-quoted passage is referred 
to which declares that '^ religion, moralitj^, aad knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be encouraged." ^ 

This Ordinance was immediately followed by a contract with the Ohio 
Company, which fulfilled the conditions of the land grant and insured 
to the State of Ohio two townships of land for the support of a uni- 
versity.* 

THE JOHN CLEVES SYMMES PURCHASE. 

In the same year (1787) John Cleves Symmes formed a company for 
settlement in the North- West Territory, and contracted with the board 
of treasury for a large tract of laud. The land was purchased on nearly 
the same conditions as that obtained by the Ohio Company j the reser- 
vations for common schools and for the ministry were similar, but only 
one township was granted for a university.^ Thus Ohio received three 
townships of land for the support of advanced learning. 

No general law was passed by Congress concerning the granting of 
land for seminaries of learning, but the precedent of the celebrated 
Ordinance of 1787 became a national policy. After the year 1800 each 



• ' Bancroft, II, III. 

2 Bancroft, II, 433, appendix. 

^ Poore : Constitutions and Charters, 429. 

** These two townships were given to endow the State University at Atheni^ called 
the Ohio University. 

^This township was used to endow Miami University. 
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State admitted into the Union, with the exceptions of Maine, Texas, and 
West Virginia, received two or more townships of land for the purpose 
of founding a university. 

This national educational policy was inaugurated almost by accident. 
Congress was very desirous of disposing of the lands and to turn them 
to financial account at once. On the other hand, there were a few men 
like Pickering, Putnam, and Cutler, who were intensely earnest on the 
subject of education, and doubtless there was a majority of the members 
of Congress who favored the plan on account of its educational policy 
as well as the means which it afforded of facilitating the disposal of the 
public lands; but no one at that time could apprehead the far-reaching 
results of such a measure. And, as the matter stood, it is doubtful 
whether such a measure would have been cal'ried in Congress at that 
time on the basis of national aid to education alone.^ Nevertheless it 
was a great measure, and if all were not fully alive to its importance as 
an educational movement, let us remember that the Constitution of the 
United States was at this period undergoing a narrow escape from de- 
feat by those who did not understand its greatness. 

OPINION OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Daniel Webster recognized the greatness of the Ordinance when he 
said:* "I doubt whether one single law of any lawgiver, ancient or 
modern, has produced effects of more distinct, marked, and lasting char- 
acter than the Ordinance of 1787." And again : " It set forth and de- 
clared it to be a high and binding duty of Government to support 
schools and advance the means of education."^ 

EXTENSION OF THE PRIVILEGES OF THE ORDINANCE OF 1787. 

In 1803 Congress extended the privileges of the Ordinance of 1787 to 
the States in the Mississippi teixitory, granting the sixteenth section of 
every township for the purposes of common-school education, and one 
entire township for the support of a seminary of learning.^ In 1806, by 
a special act of Congress, one hundred thousand acres were granted to 
Tennessee for two colleges, one to be established in East and one in 
West Tennessee, and one hundred thousand acres to establish an 
academy in each county. Thus, through the national policy inaugu- 
rated in 1787, 1,082,880 acres of laud have been granted for seminaries 
of learning in the United States. The actual results of this grant will 
be discussed in connection with the policy of each separate State. It is 



1 Cf, Knight, 17. 

3 Webster's Works, III, 263. 

^ See Appendix B. 

■•In the admission of tlie States each received at least two townships. Ohio, 
Florida, Wisconsin, and Minnesota received, respectively, 69,liJ0, 92,120, 92,120, and 
82,640 acres. 
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,SQfficient to say at this point that the Ordinance has been the means 
of creating many of the foremost unitersities in the United States.^ 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE SURPLUS REVENUE IN 1836. 

Under an act^ of Congress passed in 1836, the surplus in the national 
treasury on hand at the beginning of the next year was ordered to be 
distributed, after deducting the sum of five million dollars, among the 
several States according to their respective numbers of Bepresentatives 
in Congress. The money was to be distributed in four instalments, all 
during the year 1837. The States were to bind themselves to pay back 
the money when called upon, provided that not more than ten thousand 
dollars be demanded at a^y one time from a single State without thirty 
days' notice, and that all States were to be called upon at the same 
time for. their pro rata.^ 

This can be called an educational measure on the part of the Federal 
Government only in so far as it presented opportunities for the States 
to use the funds for the promotion of education, and as such it is worthy 
of notice. As far as the National Government was concerned, its chief 
^aim was financial and not educational. It was desired to remove the 
surplus revenue which had accumulated by means of unprecedented 
land sales and revenues arising from a protective tariff.* Mr. Webster 
in introducing the measure made a long and able argument in sup- 
port of the bill, in which he estimated that at the beginning of the year 
1837 there would be at least forty million dollars of surplus in the Treas- 
ury, and it was supposed at the beginning of the distribution that the 
amount to be thus disposed of would be $37,468,859.47. But the first 
three quarterly instalments exhausted the Treasury, and there was 
consequently only the amount of $28,101,646 paid to twenty-seven 
States. 

Mr. Murray, secretary of the board of regents, has prepared a table* 
showing the amounts given to each State, and the purpose to which it 
was devoted.^ The table will be given here, although it does not show 
the amounts devoted to the support of higher education. As far as this 
can be ascertained it will be given in the discussion of the respective 
States. 

^ See Appendix B. 

3 U. S. Statutes at Large, V, 55. 

' This fand has been held by the several States subject to call from the Federal 
Government. During the late war New York signified her readiness to discharge the 
obligations. 

* Webster's works, IV, 252. 

** Historical Records, 91. 

6 New York devoted the whole amount to education, and as it yields an annual 
interest of $236,000 the total income and its interest amount, for forty-three years, 
to about eleven million dollars. 
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Alabama 

ArkaiiBas 

Connectiout — 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

minois 

Indiana 

Kentucky ...i.. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts. . 

Maryland 

Mississippi . . • . 

Missouri 

Michigan 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina . 

Ohio -., 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Bhode Island . . . 
Sonth Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 



No. 
elect- 
ors. 



7 
3 
8 
3 



11 

5 

9 

15 

5 

10 

14 

10 

4 

4 

3 

7 

•8 

42 

15 

21 

30 

4 

11 

15 

7 

23 



Amount 
received. 



$669, 086. 78 
286,751.48 
764,670.61 
286, 75L 48 



1,051,422.09 

477,919.13 

860, 254. 44 

1, 443, 757. 40 

477,919.13 

955, 838. 27 

1,338,173.57 

955,838.27 

882, 335. 31 

382, 335. 31 

286,751.48 

66i», 086. 78 

764, 670. 61 

4,014,520.71 

1,433,757.40 

2, 007, 260. 36 

2,867,514.80 

382, 335. 31 

1,051,422.09 

1,433,757.40 

669, 086. 78 

2,198,428.04 



01)jo(t« to which applied. 



Education. 

General purposes. 

Education one-half, general purposes one-half. 

Education. 

One-third education, two-thirds general purposes. 

Education and internal improvements. 

One-half education, one-half general purposes. 

Education. 

General purposes. 

General purposes. 

General purposes. 

Education and general purposes. 

General purposes. 

Education. 

Internal improvements. 

General purposes. 

General purposes. 

Education. 

Education in part, interoal improvements. 

Education. 

Education in part. 

Education. 

Education one-third, general purposes two-thirds. 

General purposes. 

Education. 

General purposes. 



LAND GRANT FOR COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHA.NIC 

ARTS. 

Kext to the Ordinance of 1787, the Congressional grant of 1862 is the 
most important educational enactment in America. 

Though less than a quarter of a century has elapsed since the accept- 
ance of this gift by the majority of the States, far-reaching results have 
already been attained from this well-timed donation. With proper 
treatment the donation-itself was a magnificent aid for the actual sup- 
port of higher learning; but its chief excellence consists in the stimula- 
tion which it gave to State and local enterprise. By this gift forty- 
eight colleges and universities have received aid, at least to the extent 
of the Codgressional grant ; thirty-three of these, at least, have been 
called into existence by means of this act. Inpthirteen States the pro- 
ceeds of the land scrip were devoted to institutions already in existence. 
The amount received from the sales of land scrip from twenty-four of 
these States aggregates the sum of $13,930,456, with land remaining 
unsold estimated at nearly two millions of dollars. These same institu- 
tions have received State endowments amounting to over eight million 
dollars. 
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.THE ORIGIN OF THE GRANT. 

The origin of this gift must be sought in local commuuities. In this 
countrj' all ideas of national education have arisen from those States 
that have felt the need of local institutions for the education of youth. 
In certain sections of the Union, particularly the Forth and West, 
where agriculture was one of the chief industries, it was felt that the 
old classical schools were not broad enough to cover all the want« of 
education represented by. growing industries. There was consequently 
a revulsion from these schools toward the industrial and practical side 
of education. 

Evidences of this movement are seen in the attempts in different 
States to found agricultural, technical, and industrial schools. 

These ideas found their way into Congress, and a bill was introduced 
in 1858, which provided for the endowment of colleges for the teaching 
' of agriculture and the mechanical arts. The bill was introduced by 
Hon. Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont; it was passed by a small majority, 
and was vetoed by President Buchanan. In 1862 the bill was again pre- 
sented with slight changes, passed and signed, and became a law July 
2, 1862. 

PROVISIONS OF THE GRANT. 

Without giving the entire text of this familiar act, a few of its main 
provisions will be mentioned. It stipulated to grant to each State thirty 
thousand acres of land for each Senator and Eepresentative in Congress 
to which the States were respectively entitled by the census of 1860, for 
the purpose of endowing " at least one college where the leading objects 
shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and^ 
including miiitarj^ tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are re- 
lated to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the Legis- 
latures of the States may respectively prescribe, in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the sev- 
eral pursuits and professions of life." It is to be noticed that the main 
requirement is to teach such branches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, and that, this being accomplished, such 
other studies as were thought proper could be introduced. Secondly, 
the defence of the nation was provided for by the suggestion concern- 
ing military tactics and the subsequent act pertaining thereto. Again, 
the "liberal" as well as the "practical" education of the. industrial 
classes was sought after. And, finally, the youth were to be fitted for 
" pursuits and professions of life." 

From this proposition all sorts of schools sprang up, according to the 
local conception of the law and local demands. It was thought by some 
that boys were to be taught agriculture by working on a farm, and parely 
agricultural schools were founded with the mechanical arts attached. In 
other States classical schools of the stereotyped order were established, 
with more or less science^ and, again, the endowment in others was d^ 
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voted to scientific departments. The instruction of the farm and the 
teaching of pure agriculture have not succeeded in general, while the 
schools that have made prominent those studies relating to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, upon the whole, have succeeded best. 

Among the conditions of this grant it was imperative that no mineral 
lands should be "selected or purchased," and that if there was not suf- 
ficient public land in a given State, scrip should be issued for the actual 
number of acres to which the State was entitled, and this land scrip 
could be sold, the purchaser being allowed to locate it in any of the 
States where there was sufficient land entered at one dollar and twenty- 
five cents or less per acre. 

In several instances the managers of the land scrip have understood 
that by this provision tlie State could not locate the land within the 
borders of another State, but its assignees could thus locate lands, not 
more than one million acres in any one State. By considering this 
■ <lue8tion, the New York land scrip was bought by Ezra Cornell, and 
located by him for the college in valuable lands in the Stateof Wisconsin, 
^nd thus the fund was augmented. 
However, the majority of the States sold their land at a sacrifice, fre- 
quently for less than half its value. There was a lull in the land market 
^Viring the Civil War, and this cause, together with the lack of atten- 
tion in many States, sacrificed the gift of the Federal Government, 
■^tie sales ranged all the way from fifty cents to seven dollars per acre, 
^^ the average price for each State. 

It was further enacted that the proceeds should be preserved entire, 

a permianent fund, and that the income derived from it was to be 

^^ed in the support and maintenance of the college. It could not be 

^sed in the'^^rection of buildings or otherwise diminished, except that 

t^n per centum of the fund might be used for the purchase of sites or 

Experimental farms, if so ordered by the Legislature of the State. In 

addition to this, it was provided thatif any portion of the invested fund 

Or interest thereon " shall, by any action or contingency, be lost, it shall 

be replaced by the State to which it belongs.'^ 

KATUBB OF THE ACT PBOVIDINa FOR AaBIOULTUBAL AND MECHAN- 
ICAL SCHOOLS. , 

It is to be observed by the tenor of this act that the Federal Govern- 
ment intended the grant should form a nucleus in each of the several 
States, around which buildings, libraries, laboratories, workshops, 
gymnasiums, military halls, and other educational appliances should be 
grouped, by means of private munificence and State bounty. It was 
to prove a stimulus to the generosity of the people and the liberality of 
the States* 

To this test the people, through private gifts, and municipal and 
State governments, have responded, with few exceptions, in a liberal 
way. Thirty-seven of these colleges formed under the laud-scrip act 
S80— No. 1 i 
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have now an aggregate value in lands, buildings, apparatus, libraries, 
etc., of $8,416,682. This, taken with the amount used for current ex- 
penses supplied by State appropriations, would swell the amount of 
expenditures on the part of the States in response to the Congressional 
grant to a sum nearly equal to that actually realized from the original 
gift. 

In some instances State Legislatures, through neglect or disregard 
of the law, have failed to comply with the provisions of this act, but in 
every instance are now hastening to make good the losses sustained 
by the funds held in trust.^ 

It is worthy of attention that the responsibility was thrown upon the 
States entirely, and that in so far as the administration of the fund 
was concerned, it was State rather than National education. The Na- 
tional Government charged upon the several States the effective work- 
ing of a system of education which allowed the most liberal construc- 
tion. From a recent Report of the Commissioner of Education,* the 
amount of State appropriations to twenty-six of these colleges, twenty- 
two of which received aid, is found to be $397,833, while the income 
from productive funds amounted in the aggregate to $563,204. 

The sixth clause of section 5 of the act limits the application of the 
grant by stating that " H'o State, while in a condition of rebellion or 
insurrection against the Government of the United States, shall be 
entitled to the benefit of this act." The privilege of the grant has since 
been extended to every State in the Union, thus making the only uni- 
versal law ever established by the Federal Government for the cause of 
education, no other having applied to all of the States. 

Section 5 asserts that any State taking the benefit of the provisions 
of this act must accept the terms within two years from the date of 
passage of the act, and must provide within five years for at least one 
college. 

These provisions were altered by an amendment approved July 23, 
1866, extending the time of acceptance to three years from the date of 
the amendment, and the time of the establishment of a college to five 
years from the date of filing an acceptance of the grant. 

While the primary object of this grant was not to discourage the ex- 
isting schools with their traditional classical four years' course, it was 
intended to widen the sphere of knowledge and training, to take new ele- 
ments into the curriculum of education. " The fundamental idea,'' says 
Senator Morrill,^ " was to offer an opportunity in every State for a 
liberal and larger education to larger numbers, not merely those des- 
tined to sedentary professions, but to those much needing higher in- 
struction for the world's business, for the industrial pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life." 



^ Cf, Historical sketches of the several States, in subsequent chapters. 

8 Report for 1886-87, 708. 

3 Address in behalf of the University of Yermont Agricoltural College, 11* 
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THB EFFECTS OF THE GRANT ON EDUCATION. 

Nothing has ever taken the place of the old classical school, with its 
conventional four years' course in the philosophies and languages ; but 
that it was not adequate to the demands of a great people of diversi- 
fied industries has been thoroughly demonstrated by the people of the 
country in their earnest support of those institutions giving instruction 
in branches relating more directly to the arts of life. 

There is a division of the direction and tendency of education para- 
mount to the division of labor in industries. The inauguration of an 
educational system with a tendency toward the practical arts and in- 
dustries not only supplements our commercial and mechanical activities 
with intelligence, but it calls into use a large amount of wealth, the 
wealth of youthful mind-force, which otherwise would have been lost 
to the community through the distaste for Greek aiid Latin and ab- 
stract theories. 

It has been held by some individuals^ and at times by some legisla- 
tures, that the administration of education by the State is a great ex- 
travagance, and a plea of economy and for low taxes is always used to 
defeat appropriations. To this class of arguments the Hon. Andrew 
D. White answers as follows : " Talk of economy ! Go to your State 
Legislatures — what strange ethics in dealing with the public institu- 
tions ! If asked for money to found an asylum for idiots and lunatics 
or the blind or the deaf and dumb, you will find legislatures ready to 
build palaces for them. Millions of dollars are lavished upon your 
idiots and deaf and dumb and blind and lunatics. Bight glad I am it 
is so ; but when you come to ask aid even in measured amounts for the 
development of the young men of the State, upon whom is to rest its 
civilization, and from whom is to flow out its prosperity for ages to 
come, the future makers of your institutions and 'laws, how are they to 
be left to the most meagre provision during all their preparation?'' 

EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

In connection with the agricultural land grant should be mentioned 
the supplementary act of Congress, approved March 2, 1887, authoriz- 
ing the establishment of experiment stations in connection with agri- 
cultural colleges. 

In itself this is not higher education, though it may lead directly to 
higher scientific' training. It is merelj^ a laboratory for one or more 
branches of knowledge, and is as essential as a cabinet for the study of 
mineralogy. Extracts from the act will best illustrate its purpose: 

^' Sec. 2. Thatit shall be the object and duty of s^id experiment stations 

to conduct original researches or verify experiments on the physiology 

of plants and animals \ the diseases to which they are severally subject, 

' with the remedies for the same ; the chemical composition of useful 

plants at their difGerent stages of growth ; the comparative advantages 



y 
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of rotative cropping as pursued under a varying series of crops ; the 
capacity of new plants or trees for acclimation ; the analysis of soils 
and water ; the chemical composition of manures, natural or artificial, 
with experiments designed to test their comparative effects on crops of 
different kinds ; the adaptation and value of grasses and forage plants ; 
the composition £|,nd digestibility of the different kinds of food for 
domestic animals; the scientific and economic questions involved in the 
production of butter and cheese ; and such other researches or experi- 
ments bearing directly on the agricultural industry of the United 
States as may be in each case deemed advisable, having due regard for 
the varying conditions or needs of the respective States and Territories. 

*'Sec. 4. That for the purpose of paying the necessary expenses of 
conducting investigations and experiments and printing and distribu- 
ting the result as hereinbefore prescribed, the sum of $15,000 is hereby 
appropriated to each State, to be especially provided for by Congress 
in the appropriations from year to year, etc.'' 

Jn 1887 twenty-two colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
report themselves as sustaining relations to State agricultural stations.^ 
These colleges have taken or doubtless will take advantage of this act. 

SPECIAL GRANTS AND APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Government has made from time to time certain small grants for 
specific purposes for the aid of education. 

The following list is taken in part from the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1876. It is evident that several of these items 
should not be counted as applying to the support of highet education, 
but they are given here as a matter of interest and as exceptions to a 
general custom or policy of the Government in aiding miscellaneous 
institutions : 

Acres. 

Alabama. — Lafayette Academy 480.00 

Florida. — Chattahoochee Arsenal, huildiDgs, land, etc., to the State 

Georgia. — Dahlonega Arsenal, grounds, buildings, to Agricultural College 10. 00 

Kentucky. — Center College (originally to deaf and dumb asylum) 22,400.00 

Louisiana. — Pine Grove Academy (quitclaim by United States) 4, 040. 00 

Mississippi. — Jefferson College, lot at Natchez 30. 00 

Tennessee. — Fisk University, land and buildings 3. 25 

West Virginia. — Storer College, four lots and buildings at Harper's 

Ferry -. 

Missouri. — Certain lots,^ commons, etc.", confirmed to towns for the purposes 

of education 1,406.50 

Dakota. — Holy Cross Mission 16t. 00 

Connecticut. — Asylum^ for the education of the deaf and dumb 23, 040. 00 

Michigan.— Sault Ste. Marie 1.26 

Mackinac, lot and building 

Minnesota. — Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church 80.00 

^ Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1886-87, p. 707. 
2 Acts of Congress, 1812, 1824, and 1831. 
'Not cousidered iu the range of this paper. 
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In this classification it is shown th^-t 51,651.01 acres have been granted, 
aside from those lots whose areas have not been det^rmiued. Ont 
of this nnmber at least 26,963.25 acres have been devoted to the canse 
of higher education. 

Tennessee also received, in 1806, a special grant of one hundred thou- 
sand acres of land, fifty thousand for each of two colleges, one to b© 
located in East and one in West Tennessee.^ At the same time an addi- 
tional oue hundred thousand acres were granted for the support of oGad- 
emies, one in each county. 

ORANTS OF THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALE OF PUBLIC LANDS. 

Many special grants of certain percentages of the proceeds of the 
sales of public lands were made by Congress to the several States. 
These percentages varied with each grant, the Government following 
a general policy rather than any specific act. Ohio received the first 
grant, consisting of three per cent, of the sales of land, to be laid out 
in building highways. Each of the States from this time on, with 
theexceptionof Maine, Texas, and West Virginia,^ received either three 
or five per cent, of said sales. The grants were devoted to purposes 
of internal improvement or to education, acc6rding to the terms of the 
contract. 

Illinois, by an act of April 18, 1818, specified that one-sixth of the 
sums derived from this source should be exclusively bestowed on a col- 
lege or university. Froin 1821 to 1869 Illinois received the amount of 
$713,445.75. The whole amount received by the several States as per- 
centages on land sales (to 1876) is $6,508,819.11. Of this sum it is es- 
timated that $2,997,234.35 have been devoted to education, but it is im- 
possible to determine what part of this fund has been used in the sup- 
port of higher education. Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Florida, Oregon, 
Kansas, l^ebraska, Missouri, Arkansas, and Nevada have applied the 
proceeds of the percentages to the support of education. In 1841 ten 
per *cent. of the proceeds of the sales of public lands within their respect- 
ive borders were granted to the following States without specification re- 
garding the disposal of the same, viz : Ohio, Illinois, Alabama, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Michigan.^ 

SALINE AND SWAMP LANDS.* 

An act was passed September 28, 1850, granting to the several States 
the disposal of certain swamp lands, after being redeemed by the 
States.^ It was intended that these lands should pay for the construc- 



^ Cf. Tennessee. 

2 These States had no public lands within their borders. 

3 U. S. Statutes at Large, V, 453. 
* See Appendix B. 

^Reyised Statutes of United States, sections 2479-90. 
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tion of levees and for the necessary expenses of drainage. Many of the 
States devoted these lands to the cause of education. 

The total amount of swamp lands patented to the States from the 
date of the first grant to 1876 is 47,802,271.16 acres.^ It is quite im- 
possible to state how much of the proceeds of the sales of these lands 
was devoted to higher education. California appropriated a large 
amount to the State university. It is provided in the Constitutions of 
liouisiana, Indiana, and Mississippi that the proceeds of the sales of 
swamp lands shall, be set apart for the support of public educationi 
Also the States of Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin have by statute laws 
placed these proceeds in the general school fund. Other acts have 
granted special amounts of so-called saline lands to the several States. 
Ohio realized $41,024 from this source, and Indiana, $85,000, which 
sums were added to the school fund. We find that Iowa devoted part 
of the proceeds of the sales of saline lands to the agricultural colleges. 

It is a very difficult problem to find the returns of the sales of these 
lands separate from others, ^nd much more difficult to separate the 
respective amounts set apart for higher and common school education. 
Yet it was thought best to give brief mention of these grants to bring 
before us the opportuuities furnished the States for the support of pub- 
lic education. 

aBANTS FOR INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 

It was enacted by Congress^ in 1841 that each of the eight following^ 
States should receive five hundred thousand acres of land for the pur-= 
pose of internal improvement; for the purpose of constructing "road^= 
railways, bridges, canals, water courses," and for the draining 
swamps. This act subsequently was made to embrace all of the ne^ 
States admitted, with the exceptions -of West Virginia and Texa^ 
These lands were not to be sold for less than one dollar and twenty^- 
five cents per acre. By special stipulations in accepting this grants 
seven of the States more recently admitted^ have reserved the proceeds i 
of the sales of these lands for the benefit of free schools. The number 
of acres thus granted is nine million five hundred thousand; three million 
five hundred thousand of which have been set apart for public educa- 
tion. This of course passes into the school fund, and has not been 
drawn upon for the support of universities. 

The General Government has also expended large sums for the benefit 
of colored schools, for libraries and publications, and for scientific in- 
vestigations and explorations. So far as they pertain to the subject of 
higher education, they will be discussed under separate headings. 

* Report of the Commissiouer, 1876, National Edacation, 16. 

2 United States Statutes at Large, V, 455. 

'Ca,lifoTnia,f Nevada, Iowa, Kansas, Oregon, Wisconsin, and Colorado. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The Federal Government has appropriated lands and money for the 
benefit of educational institutions within the District of Columbia. 
The first instance to be mentioned is that of the appropriation of lands 
in the city of Washington, valued at twenty-five thousand dollars, to 
the Georgetown College in 1833. The lands were not received by the 
college until 1837. They have greatly increased in value since the time 
of the donation. In 1836 Congress gave the same amount of land in . 
the city of Washington to the Columbian University. The lands were 
to be sold and the proceeds (twenty-five thousand dol lars) invested in 
permanent securities and the interest to be used to gay the professors in 
college.^ This is the extent of the aid rendered these two institutions 
by Congress. 

Howard University has also received assistance from the Federal 
Government. The appropriations to this institution for support during 
the last four-years were as follows : 1885, eighteen thousand five hun 
died dollars ; 1886,^ nineteen thousand dollars ; 1887, twenty-five thou- 
sand ^ve hundred dollars ; 1888, eighteen thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY. 
EDUCATIONAL SiaNIFICANCE. 

It may be questioned whether a military academy should be properly 
classified with those schools commonly known as institutions of supe- 
rior instruction, or whether it should stand alone as a special school, 
having no bearing upon the subject of higher learning. Viewed from 
a political standpoint it is only a means of national defence, and this is 
the great aim of the military school. Yet the national military school, 
as well as those of the several States, in their practical operation send 
out yearly scores of educated men who find their way into the various 
civil pursuits in times of peace, and as engineers of roads or mines, as 
officers, scholars, and statesmen, form a valuable portion of the com- 
munity. Leaving out the idea of making armies, the discipline of the 
military school is the best possible education for a large t)ercentage of 
our youth, and as for the questions . of national defence and national 
safety the statesmen of the Eepublic must ever consider these the essen- 
tial ideas of all state education. 

The Military Academy contributes indirectly to science and learning 
by furnishing officers and engineers to surveying and exploring par- 
ties ; it contributes directly to the general welfare and improvement of 
the people by furnishing competent superintendents of public works. 
Says Adams : " It is the idea of strengthening the country by internal 

1 U. S. Btatatea at Large, IV, 60,3. » Ibid., \ , ^W. 
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improvement, and binding its different sections indissolubly together 
by ties of economic interest, such as river improvements, canals, roads, 
bridges, and other great public works described under the comprehen- 
sive name of engineering.^'' ^ It is not infrequent that men, graduates of 
this school, have done their country great service by devoting them- 
selves to the study of science. It is through this institution that our 
meager but necessary standing army is kept respectably well officered. 

As a means of defence in time of war it gives little enough military 
education for a great people, and the experience of war shows that the 
great majority of our able military leaders have arisen from this school. 
It is fortunate when in war they are all upon the same side; otherwise 
the conduct of the officers of West Point fighting against one another 
after having sworn to defend the nation may shake the faith of the peo- 
ple in the supposed advantages of a military academy. 

Although the first expression on record of sentiments in favor of a 
military academy did not come from Washington, it is due to him more 
than to any other that such an institution was established. He main- 
tained that in times of peace training for war is necessary to prepare for 
emergencies that may rise. 

FIRST STEPS TOWARD A MILITARY SCHOOL. 

It was near the beginning of the War for Independence that the ne- 
cessity for a national military academy forced itself upon the leaders of 
the young nation. It was the growing sentiment of nationality, t6- 
gether with the consciousness of entering upon the struggle with few 
efficient commanders and a poorly disciplined army, that taught the 
need of such an institution. 

As early as September, 1776, a committee was appointed to inquire 
into the state of the army at New York.^ After a thorough investiga- 
tion, the committee reported the army in a state of disorganization, the 
soldiers insubordinate, and the commanders incapable. There was em- 
bodied in this report, among other things, a resolution " that the board 
prepare a continental laboratory and a military academy, and provide 
the same with officers." ^ 

Two days prior to the reception of the report of this committee a sec- 
ond committee was appointed by the Continental Congress and in- 
structed to submit to that body a plan for a military academy.* In the 
work of these committees is foreshadowed the events which led to the 
establishment of the peace arrangements of the army, and finally to the 
Academy at West Point. It seems that the latter committee never 
reported. The precipitation of imminent war engrossed the attention 
of the leaders, while the raw recruits and the half- trained officers found 

• 

^ The College of William and Mary, 48. 
« American Archives, series V, II, 1373. 
3 lUd., 1387. * Ihid.y 1383. ' 
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ample instraction in military tactics in the sev^ere school of experience. 
Kothiug further was attempted toward a school until the close of the 
war in 1783, at which time the question was again agitated under the , 
discussion of the peace arrangements for the army. 

Alexander Hamilton was appointed by Congress chairman of the com- 
mittee for preparing a plan for the peace arrangement of the army. 
Hamilton at once addressed a letter to General Washington, soliciting 
his views on the subject. Washington replied in his clear and decisive 
manner, and recommended, among other things^, that a military school 
should be established at West Point.^ At this time General Timothy 
Pickering was in command of the forces near West Point, and General 
Washington addressed a letter tb him for his views and report concern- 
ing the situation and the condition of the army. 

Pickering replied to this letter on April 22, 1783, giving his views at 
some length on the peace arrangements of the army. It is to be noted 
that the suggestions of Pickering became the policy of the Government 
to a considerable extent. At the close he says : " If anything like a 
military academy in America be practicable at this time it must be 
grounded on the permanent military establishment for our frontier posts 
and arsenals, and the wants of the States separately of officers to com- 
mand the defenses on the sea-coasts. On this principle it might be 
expedient to establish a military school or academy at West Point." ^ 

The military organization was in a state of confusion for several 
years, the chief attention of legislation being directed toward civil af- 
fairs. But the first PreMdent of the United States had no intention to 
allow the subject to be forgotten which he deemed to seripusly affect 
the people. Therefore in his annual message of 1793 he recommended 
that a military academy be established. In the discussion of this clause 
in the cabinet, Thomas Jefferson thought the power to create a mili- 
tary school unconstitutional, but his opinion was not of sufficient weight 
to overrule the strong convictions of Washington. It seems that when 
Thomas Jefferson became President he had changed his views, and 
strongly recommended the support of the military academy. 

PEACE AEEANaEMENT FOE THE AEMY. 

Preparations were made for a peace organization of the army for the 
education of cadets, and in fact for executing all the plans of Washing- 
ton, except the immediate formation of a local school after the design 
which he had in mind. In the year 1802 an act was passed which made 
more ample provisions for the military peace establishment. The army 
wa« reorganized, the artillery corps was separated from the engineer 
corps, and both were stMioned at West Point, the former having forty 
cadets attached to it and the latter only ten.^ 

» Sparks' Washington, XIII, 417. 

^ Life of Timothy Pickering, IV, 442, Appendix, 

3 History of West Point, by E. C. Boynton. 
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From this time on the number of cadets was increased 'at intervals, 
and the educational facilities were constantly improved until the school 
attained its present high rank. The Federal Government has by appro- 
priate legislation attended punctually to the maintenance and direction 
of the school. The small amount expended for the support of the school 
has been repaid by manifold service to our common country. 

In 1867 the school was made a department of the army, arid so con- 
tinued until 1882, when the Commander of the Army had visitorial and 
advisory powers given him, while the school was placed in charge of 
the Chief of Engineers, as formerly. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE SUPPORT OF THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 

The amount expended by the Government from 1802 to 1843, inclu- 
sive, for the support of the school, given in yearly appropriations, was 
$4,002,901.1 The grand total from 1802 to 1886 was $13,789,194. This 
makes an average annual appropriation of $164,157.13. The maximum 
appropriation was in 1866, when it amounted to $354,740, while the an- 
nual appropriation of 1885-86 was $309,921. These figures include all 
expenses and the pay of cadets, which was fixed in 1878 at five hundred 
and forty dollars per annum. 

THE* UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 

The doubt might be entertained by some whether or not the United 
States Naval Academy comes properly within the class of those insti- - 
tutions established for the inculcation of higher education among th^^ 
people. No doubt the first and prime object of the founding of this in — 
stitution was to afford a more efficient national defense ; but since thi^ 
was to be brought about — in fact, has been brought about — througki 
the means of instruction of the higher order, it seems only proper that 
at least a short treatment of the Kaval Academy and its work should be 
given here, if only for the purpose of comparison. 

ORIGIN OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 

The Navy Department was established by an act of Congress in 
1798.' Previous to this ^time the Navy could hardly be said to have 
had an independent existence, and, for a number of years after, its or- 
ganization was of the most imperfect kind. Under the act of organi- 
zation, the President was empowered to appoint eight midshipmen for 
each ship. They, as a rule, were appointed from civil life, without 
proper regard to age, education, or fitness. 

At first no provision was made for the instruction of these midship- 
men. They were dei)endent upon their own efforts for what they 

^ Logan : Volunteer Soldiers of America, 240. 

^ For a number of facts contained in this sketch I am greatly indebted to Soley's 
History of the Naval Academy. 
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learned of the art of navigation. Experience and observation were 
their tutors. In 1802 the Naval Regulations provided "school-masters^ 
who should diligently and faithfully instruct the midshipmen in those 
sciences appertaining to their department. This provision proved of 
little consequence, however, since no new officers were created, but the 
duties of the "school-master'' were simply laid upon the chaplain, who 
of the whole ship's crew probably knew the least about navigation. 
This defective system continued in force with but slight alteration for 
many years. 

Different Secretaries of the iNavy ^during the period down till 1845 
urged upon Congress the necessity of establishing a naval academy for 
.the systematic instruction of midshipmen upon land; but nothing came 
of these appeals more than the establishment of the office of school- 
master as distinct from that of chaplain, and some slight changes in 
the qualifications and duties of midshipmen and instructors. During 
this period, however, different Secretaries of the Navy, with the tacit, 
approval of Congress, had established several small naval schools at 
suitable ports for the instruction of midshipmen off* regular duty, and 
had yearly turned over part of the regular Navy appropriation to their 
support. 

FOUNDATION AND aEOWTH. 

The United States Naval Academy was opened October 10, 1845.^ 
The credit of its foundation is attributed to Hon. George Bancroft, who 
was then Secretary of the Navy. When Mr. Bancroft entered his office 
as Secretary 'there were in existence four small naval schools, one at 
New York, one at Philadelphia, one at Boston, and one at Norfolk, 
These schools were designed for the instruction of midshipmen when 
not engaged in other duties. At this time there w^re in the service 
for the instructiion of midshipmen twenty professors and teachers, four- 
teen of whom were at sea and the others stationed at the naval school. 
The yearly cost of maintaining this force was $28,200.^ This sum was 
not, however, directly appropriated#by Congress for this purpose, but 
it was the custom to take this amount from the regular appropriations 
to the Navy. 

The weakness of this system is evident. Its force was not concen- 
trated, but was spread out in fragments at navy-yards and in cruising- 
ships. This was seen by Secretary Bancroft, and he at once set about 
to remedy- it. de found the means already at hand for accomplishing 
his purpose. By placing a number of the professors on waiting orders, 
and by concentrating a few of the best professors in one place, a naval 
academy was established, and a large amount of the sum which was 
previously expended in instruction, necessarily inefficient, in small and 
unorganized schools, was centered upon one independent organization. 

^Annaal Register of United States Naval Academy, 1884. 
•Soley : History of the Naval Academy^ 39. 
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The place chosen as that most suitable for the Naval Academy was 
Fort Severn, an old army post, the site of which had been bought by 
the Government in 1808, at a time when Annapolis was considered a 
point of military importance. Upon application by the Secretary of the 
Navy this post was transferred from the War to the Navy Department. 
Commander Franklin Buchanan, of the Unitied States Navy, was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Academy, and at once drew up rules and 
regulations for its government. 

The course of instruction embraced six departments, viz, naval 
tactics and practical seamanship, mathematics, natural and experi. 
mental philosophy, gunnery and infantry tactics, ethics, and modem 
languages.^ 

The number of students enrolled during the first year was ope hun- 
dred and one, ninety-one of whom were seniors. 

In July, 1850, new regulations for the government of the Academy 
were prepared. The main features of the change were the extension 
of the course of study, and in the requirements for admission. Up to 
1850 the course of instruction occupied five years, of which three were 
passed at sea. In 1850 it was made seven years, four in 1851, and six, 
the last two of which were to be spent at sea, in 1873, where it now 
remains.' . 

On account of the Civil TVar then in progress the Naval Academy 
was removed to Newport, R. I., in May, 1861, but re-established at 
Annapolis in 1865, at the close of the strife. 

The number of naval cadets allowed to enter the Naval Academy is 
one for each Member or Delegate of the House of Representatives, 
appointed at his recommendation, one from the District of Columbia, 
and ten appointed at large by the President. The number of appoint- 
ments that can be made is limited to twenty-five each y^ar, named by 
the Secretary of the Navy after competitive examinations, the cadets 
being fourteen to eighteen years old. The pay of the naval cadet is 
five hundred dollars a year. The course of instruction, as remodelled 
and improved, is thorough, involving a close pursuit of mathematics, 
steam-engineering, physics, mechanics, seamanship, ordnance, history, 
law, etc 

APPEOPEIATIONS FOE SUPPORT. 

It seems from an examination of the records of that time that, during 
the first three vears after the establishment of the Academv, no extra 
appropriations were wade for its sup^wrt by Congress other than the 
sum of twenty-eight thousand two hundred dollars regnlarly set aside 
for the salaries of professors and teachers under the old system. In 
1848, however, Congress appropriated nineteen thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty dollars for repairs and improvements* in addition to 



Soley, 91. * Annnal Register, 1884, Introdactiou. 
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the regalar sam ; and from this time on regular yearly sums were granted 
for support and improvements. 

The following year, 1849, the generous appropriation of $218,200 was 
made for the support of the Academy. The largest appropriation 
made by Congress was $358,400, in 1866. This was for the purpose of 
purchasing additional grounds and erecting new buildings at the close 
of the War. The appropriation from that year on was gradually les- 
sened until 1869-70, when it was $182,300. The appropriation for the 
sixteen years following this date averaged $175,000 a year. The total 
general appropriation made by Congress for the support of the iNaval 
Academy, down to the year 1886, inclusive, amounted to over five mill- 
ion dollars. 

THE LIBRARY. 

Soon after the establishment of this school in 1845, the Navy De- 
partment transferred to it a number of books which had been in use 
in the navy-yards and men-of-war. This formed the nucleus of the 
present library. Since 1852 additions have been constantly made by 
allowing a yearly sum out of the congressional appropriations for con- 
tingent expenses of the Naval Academy. 

The increase in the library by decades has been as follows : December 
31, 1855, 4,751 volumes ; December 31, 1865, 9,593 volumes ; December 
31, 1875, 17,678 volumes.^ 

The total amount expended upon the library is estimated at $35,180.^ 

THE IJiNITBD STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY. 

The United States Naval Observatory, though not situated at An- 
napolis, will be considered under this head, on account of its close co- 
operation with the Naval Academ3\ The object of its establishment 
was to encourage scientific pursuits in lines that would especially benefit 
commerce and navigation. As early as 1810 Congress was memorialized 
to establish a national observatory, the object urged at the time being 
the location of a first meridian in the United States. This petition was 
followed by numerous others 5 but nothing tangible was secured until 
1830, when a bureau for the care of instruments and charts of the Navy 
was established through the influence of Lieut. L. M. Goldsborough. In 
1833 Lieutenant Goldsborough was succeeded by Lieutenant Meeks, of 
the United States Navy, who erected at his own expense anobservatory 
sixteen feet square. • 

A bill was passed by Congress, approved August 31, 1842, author- 
izing the Secretary of the Navy to contract for the building of a house 
for the charts and instruments of the Navy on a plan not exceeding in 
coat twenty-five thousand dollars. In June, 1871, Congress authorized 

» Soley : History of the Naval Academy, 135, « Ibid,, 136. 
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the superinteudent of the observatory to contract for a large refractor 
at a cost not exceeding fifty thousand dollars. In the following year 
Congress appropriated fifty thousand dollars for this purpose, and one 
hundred thousand dollars more for the erection of a tower and dome 
for this instrument. 

Eegular sums were set apart out of the Navy appropriation from time 
to time for the support of the Kaval Observatory. In 1860, $59,360^ 
were granted for its support; $65,90(F in 1871 (these estimates include 
the expenses in getting out the Nautical Almanac for these years); 
and in 1880, $22,5003 (for observatory alone). 

Along with the observatory has grown up a special library, partly 
through gifts and donations and partly through appropriations. In 
1881 the observatory library numbered eighty-five thousand volumes. 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE LIBRARr. 

The National Library, or Library of Congress, was established in 
1800, a short time before the seat of government was changed to Wash- 
ington. It had its origin in the needs and demand of Congress for 
books and information. Previous to 1800, when the iN'atioual Legisla- 
ture assembled at Philadelphia, it had no library of its own, but was 
dependent upon private libraries of the different members and the 
gratuitous use of books tendered by the Library Company of Philadel- 
phia. 

The first appropriation made by Congress for the purchase of books 
was on the 24th of April, 1800. Under ''An act to make further pro- 
visions for the removal and accommodation of the Government of the 
United States ^' the sum of five thousand dollars was appropriated for. 
the purchase of such booki^as might be necessary for the use of Con- 
gress at the city of Washington, and for fitting up a suitable apart- 
ment for containing them and placing them therein.^ The books, pam- 
phlets, maps, etc., purchased in pursuance of this act form the nucleus 
of the Congressional Library. 

A report^ submitted to the House December 21, 1801, by John Ban- 
dolph, of Virginia, chairman of the committee appointed to take into 
consideration the care of books, formed the basis of the first systematic 
statute organizing the Library of Congress. This act® located the 
Library of Congress, created the office of librarian, and vested his ap- 
pointment in the President of the United States, placed the regulation 
of the library under the supervision of the President of the Senate 

and Speaker of the House, and further, regulated the taking of books 

*• -■- - — i — ■ ■ .. ■ ■ — i- .. . -■.... - — . — — —-^ — . 

» See Ex. Doc. for 1860. <Law8 of United States, V, 376. 

' lUd», 1871. A American State PaperSi Miscellaneous, I, 253. 

SIM4., 1881. ^JUd. 
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from the library* The expenditure of funds for books was placed 
under the direction of a joint committee consisting of three members 
from each House. 

In 1814, when the Capitol was burned, the libr^ry,'Consi8ting then of 
three thousand volumes, was entirely consumed with it. 

The first movement toward the starting of a new library was made 
by Thomas Jefferson, then in retirement at Monticello. While Presi- 
dent he had taken deep interest in the establishment of the old library, 
and a few months after it was destroyed he made the generous offer of 
his own i)rivate library to Congress, at cost. Congress, after consider- 
ing the matter, appropriated $23,950 for the purchase of this valuable 
collection ^ numbering in all six thousand and seven hundred volumes. 

The annual appropriation during these early years was one thousand 
dollars, but in 1818 the appropriation was raised to two thousand dol- 
lars ^ per annum, and again raised to five thousand dollars ^ in 1824, at 
which amount it remained for twenty or thirty years. 

The Library was removed in 1824 * from the temporary brick building ' 
occupied by Congress to a room in the central Capitol building, still 
occupied as the central Library hall. 

METHODS OF INCREASE. 

There are five ways by which the Library of Congress increases regu- 
larly, viz, by deposits from the Smithsonian Institution, purchase, copy- 
right, donation, and exchange. • 

APPROPRIATIONS BY CONGRESS. 

The Library continued to grow until, in 1855, it numbered fifty-five 
thousand volumes. In December of that year thirty-five thousand 
volumes were destroyed by fire. In the following year Congress appro- 
priated $72,500 for the reconstruction of the Library rooms, and $75,000 
for the immediate purchase of books. The regular appropriation of 
^even thousand dollars per annum, which had obtained for a number 
^^^'ears, was increased in 1861 to ten thousand dollars. 

In 1866 the Library received a valuable accession in the shape of 
^^ty thousand volumes (principally scientific works) from the Smith- 
^^niati Institution. Since then deposits have been made from that 
'^xirce regularly each year. 

^n appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars was made by Con- 
^>^€ss in 1867 for the purchase of the Force Librarj^ a collection of 
^^^ty thousand articles in books, pamphlets, etc. Smaller collections 
^Xid special books are purchased each year with the funds regularly ap- 
Px cpriated. 



> American State Papers, Miscellaneous, I, 377. ^ Ibid,, IV, 60. 

3 U. S. Statutes, Ul, 477. ^Ibid. 
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By the copyright law of March 3, 1865, one copy (later two) of" 
each pablication for which the Government grants a copyright is re« 
quired to be deposited in the Library of Congress. By an act o^ 
Congress approved July 8, 1870, the entire registry of copyrights 
within the United States, which was previously scattered all over the 
country in the oflBcfes of the clerks of the United States district courts, 
was transferred, to the Library of Congress. The advantage gained 
by this change was important. It secured the advantage of one cen- 
tral oflBce, where all works published throughout the country could be 
found ; and besides, from this time on the copyright fees were paid into 
the treasury instead of being iabsorbed, as they formerly were, by the 
clerical expenses of the offices of the district courts. Thus by this lat- 
ter means a considerable sum is saved each year to the Library for the 
purchase of books and other regular expenses. Some idea of the ad- 
dition of books to the Library by means of the copyright system, as 
well as the income through copyright fees, may be received from the 
following table : 

* Increase of Library of Congress through copyright lato,^ 



Year. 

t 

^r- 

IWO 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 



Books 

deposited 

throQgb 

copyright 

law. 


Copyright 
fees. 


5,600 
12,688 
14, 164 . 
15.352 
16, 283 


$4,748 
10, 187 
12,283 
13,404 
13, 524 



Tear. 



1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 



Books 

deposited 

tlurough 

coDyright 

law. 



15, 927 
14,882 
15,758 
15, 798 
18, 125 



Copyright 
fees. 



$13, 151 
12,500 
13,026 
13,134 
14,689 



LAW LIBBART. 



The Law Library of Congress, though located in a different room, is 
under the charge of the Librarian of Congress and subject substantially 
to the same regulations as the general Library. This Library numbered 
thirty-five thousand volumes in 1876. 



GROWTH OF LIBRARY. 



During the period 1860-'84 the Library of Congress has increased 
more than eightfold. In 1860 it contained 63,000 volumes ; in 1866, 
100,000 ; in 1872, 246,000 5 in 1878, 374,022 ; and in 1884, 513,441.'^ 

THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AND SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

There is perhaps no more striking example of the encouragement of 
learning by a state than that presented by the history of the jJ^atiorali 

1 Librarian's Reports in Senate docaments, 1870-'79. 
» Librarian's reports. 
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Musenm at Washington. In giving assistance to this generally known 
though not well known institution, the Government has aided the cause 
of education and the spreading of universal knowledge in a most cath- 
olic manner. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF MUSEUMS IN EDUCATIPN. 

As the late Prof. Joseph Henry well remarked, ** there is scarcely any 
subject connected with science and education, to which more attention 
is given at the present day than that of collections of objects of nature 
and art known under the general denomination of museums. This 
arises from their growing importance as aids to scientific investigation 
and instruction.''^ 

It is generally conceded that the primary object of a museum is to 
furnish scholars with materials with which to work ; but the Museum 
at Washington has been a means of instruction to the people at large 
and a great national educator. It has not only furnished the means for 
the "increase and diffusion of knowledge among men" as individuals, 
but it has been. the strong support and ally of learned secieties, the 
example and pattern to museums throughout the several States and 
foreign countries, and, through the Smithsonian agency, a promoter of 
knowledge throughout the world.^ One can not comb from a visit to 
the average college or university museum where objects are buried, or 
where the museum has been a receptacle for all sorts of unclassified 
material which found little place elsewhere, and enter the National 
Museum without being impressed with a new idea of the true use of a 
museum. It is more than a storehouse; it is learning illustrated and 
classified; or, to use Professor Goode's definition, " a museum is a care- 
fully selected series of labels, each illustrated by a specimen." Under 
the influence of such ideas as this and the liberal views of men like 
Professors Henry, Baird, and Langley, the museums throughout the 
country are beginning to have a new appearance and effect a new 
work. 

Great as has been the work of the National Museum already, its 
opportunities at the present and for the future in forwarding the in- 
terests of education are being multiplied each day. While scientific 
research continues, while public lectures are given, while the system of 
exchanges goes on, and questions are answered citizens throughout 
the United States, from three hundred to three hundred and fifty thou- 



1 Smithsonian Report, 1870, Ihid., 1885, 5. 

2 ** Not only are collections sent to other institutions for study, but there are always 
from ten to twenty specialists at work in the building availing themselves of the hos- 
pitalities of the establishment. At present the entire natural history collections of 
the National Museum of Mexico are here under the charge of two principal natural- 
ists of that country.*' Dr. G. Brown Goode in The Chautauquan, 1885. A suggestive 
article by Dr. Goode, on ** Museum History and Museums of History," appears in tlj© 
Pai>er8 of the American Historical Association, vol. iii, 497-519, 

880— Ko. I — -.5 
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sand persons visit the museum each year. The great majority of these 
come to see the curiosities. Some go away impressed with the vastness 
of what they saw, having a confused panorama of the whole collection, 
with a certain half-knowledge about a great many things which renders 
them no service as a means of education. Others come for a speciaL 
purpose, remaining one or more days or weeks to study particular 
things in special departments. 

While the highest interests of scientific research must be subserved, 
the diffusion of knowledge from the stand-point of general education 
might be greatly increased. Some subjects bearing upon ancient and 
modern society, archaeology, anthropology, ethncrlogy, history, econom- 
ics, industries, and arts could possibly be so handled as to make a more 
direct impression upon the intelligent public, and, while thus giving 
actual instruction to thousands, furnish a lesson and an example to all 
State, college, and university museums in the country. But before pro- 
ceeding further with the discussion let \xS ascertain what has already 
been done. 

^^STOEY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

The existence of the Musuem is so closely connected with that of the 
Smithsonian that a review of the more important historical events of 
the latter is necessary to a full understanding of the former. 

THE BEQUEST OF JAMES SMITHSON. 

As is perhaps well known, the original source of 4)ie foundation of 
the Smithsonian was the bequest of James Smithson, an English scien- 
tist, who, in his will of October 23, 1826, left all of his property " to the 
United States of America * * * to found at Washington, under 
the name of the Smithsonian Institution, an establishment for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.'' ^ 

James Smithson was a gentleman of good family, who devoted his life 
chiefly to study and scientific writing, particularly in the lines of geol- 
ogy, mineralogy, and chemistry ; and coupled with a love of science was 
a desire to perpetuate his name through his works. He says : *' Th<^ 
best blood of England flows in my veins ; on my father's side I a.m 
a Northumberland; on my mother's I am related to kings; but thi 
avails me not. My name shall live in the memory of man when th 
titles of the iNorthumberlands and the Percys are extinct and forgot- 
ten." * Such was the sentiment of a man who chose to bestow upon 
young and growing nation his private fortune, to be used for the benefii 
of mankind. 

Prof. W. K. Johnson, in speaking of Smithson, has characterized th* 

1 Fao-simile copy of the will of James Smithson, found in Rhees's Smithson and fa- 
Bequest, 24 ; an exception was made of an annuity of one hundred pounds to J. PHtaL. 
^JShees, 2. 
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spiritof the foremost men in connection with the Institution since its 
foundation. He says : " The man of science is willing to rest on the basis 
of his own labors alone for his credit with mankind and his fame with 
future generations. In the view of such a man, the accidents of birth, 
of fortune, of local habitation, and conventioual rank in the artificial 
organization of society, all sink into insignificance by the side of a singly 
truth of nature. If he have contributed his mite to the increase x)f 
knowledge ; if he have diffused that knowledge for the benefit of man, 
and, above all, if he have applied it to the useful or even to the orna- 
mental purposes of life, he has laid, not his family, not his country, 
but the world of mankind under a lasting obligation." ^ 

The United States Government accepted the gift, and appropriated 
ten thousand dollars to carry the case through the courts of chancery.* 

A.fter all expenses were deducted, the net proceeds of the bequest 
were paid over to the treasury in Philadelphia, to the amount of 
$508,318.46.3 This sum was increased by interest, until a statement, 
made August 10, 1846, exhibits the sum of $77;i,753.07 in the fund and 
its accumulations.* Out of this fund the building was erected, and 
other expenses reduced it to $515,100. 

In 1867 the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to receive a 
residuary legacy of Smithson amounting to $26,210.63, on the same 
conditions as the original bequest. The fund was also increased by 
savings and by two private bequests, one by James Hamilton, in 1874, 
of one thousand dollars, and the other by Simou Habel, in 1880, of five 
hundred dollars. The total permanent fund in the Treasury of the 
United States bearing six per cent, interest at present amounts to 
$703,000.5 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BECOMES GUARDIAN TO THE BEQUEST. 

The Federal Government thus became the guardian of this bequest, 
being limited in carrying out the plans of the giver by these words, 
*' the increase and the diffusion of knowledge among men.'' Although 
Under the direction of the Government, it has ever exercised a whole- 
some neutrality, never becoming involved in the toils of practical poli- 
tics. 

Professor Langley says in a recent report as secretary of the Smith- 
sonian, ''The position of the Smithsonian is that of a ward of the 
Government, having property of its own, for which that Government 
acts the part of trustee, while leaving its administration wholly with 
the regents; it follows that the Institution enjoys a measure of inde- 



" ■ . ■ -.^g"" . ■■ ■ ' " ■■ • — — - 

1 Rhees, 2. 

2 July 1, 1836. 

3 Report of Professor Langley, secretary, 1887-88, 6. 

* Professor Henry, ih Smithsonian Reports, XVII, 758. 

* Secretary's Report, 1887-88, 7. 
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, pendence, and in it a power of initiative good which ought to be (teemed 
its most privileged possession ; so that any action which is taken by 
one having its mterests at heart ought to be with this consideration of 
its independence always in mind.''^ Much earlier Professor Henty ad- 
vanced a similar idea when he said : ^' That the Institution is not a na- 
tional establishment, in the sense in which institutions dependent on th^ 
Government for support are su, must be evident when it is recollected 
that the money was not absolutely given to the United States, but in- 
trusted to it for a special object."* However, since the establishment 
of the National Museum in connection with the Smithsonian Institution, 
which is supported by an increasing annual appropriation, the Govern- 
ment has been drawn continually closer to the Institution, though the 
constitution and powers of the regents will doubtless lift it above any 
possible baneful influence of partisanship. 

After the acceptance of the bequest, the question of deciding in what 
manner the terms of the will could best be complied with and what 
direction the proposed new institution should take, arose and produced 
a long discussion. Martin Van Buren, then President of the United 
States, through the Secretary of State, Mr. Rush, addressed a com- 
munication to prominent men, soliciting their opinions in regard to the 
best method of disposing of the funds.^ The replies were various, and 
in some instances plans were exceedingly diverse. 

Thomas Cooper, of South Carolina, thought that a national university 
should be located at Washington, with studies of a practical tendency, 
and open only to the graduates of colleges in the United States.* He 
would exclude ethics and politics, and \a,y great stress upon mathematics, 
chemistry, botany, etc. Had he advocated the former, he would doubt- 
less have followed the opinions of the illustrious father of our coun- 
try. Francis Wayland, of Brown University, also recommended a uni- 
versity. " Its object would be to carry forward a classical and philo- 
sophical education beyond the point at which a college now leaves it 
and to give instruction in th« broad and philosophical principles of a 
professional education." ^ 

Richard Rush, of Philadelphia, submitted a plan^ for the collection 
and diffusion of seeds and plants throughout the world, with buildings, 
and lecture and publication bureaus in connection. He did not approve 
of an educational institution, as it appeared too narrow in his concep- 
tion of the spirit of the bequest. 

John Quincj' Adams was also opposed to plans for education. ' H 
said : •' I think that no part of the money should be applied to the en= 
dowment of any school, college, university, or ecclesiastical establish- 
ment." He did not wish to depend on foreign patronage for the educa- 
tion of American youth, but proposed the erection of an astronomica/ 

1 Report for 1887-^88, 2. *Ibid.y a38. 

«Sraitli. Mis. CoU., XVII, 949. '^Ihid,, 839. 

8/Wd, 837, ^Zhid., 849. 
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observatory, a favorite theme with him.^ "But the great object of my 
solicitude," he continues, "would be to guard against the cancer of 
almost all charitable foundations— jobbing for parasites, and sops for 
hungry incapacity.'' 

Many other opinions were given, more or less remarkable, but want 
of space will not permit their repetition here. It is sufficient to say 
that none of the plans were accepted, although they had influence in 
determining the disposal of the bequest. The idea of a university was 
defeated by the arguments of Rufus Choate and others, on the ground 
of its " narrow utilitarianism." The subject of organization was brought 
up again and again before any conclusion as to the disposal of the be- 
quest could be made. The present plan was finally wrought out of 
many, through a compromise, Mr. Choate breaking down all opposition 
in favor of universities by his masterly oratory. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE INSTITUTION. 

. An organization was finally effected, and the funds made subject to 
the control ofra boai^d of regents. The institution is placed under the 
control of a board consisting of the President of the United States and 
bis cabinet, the Commissioner of Patents, and a board of regents,' com- 
prising the Yice-President of the United States, the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, three members appointed from the Senate, three 
from the House, and six other persons not members of Congress, two of 
whom must be residents of Washington.^ This represents the present 
organization, slight changes having been made from the original plan. 

Professor Henry, in the Secretary's first annual report, submitted 
a programme of organization of the Smithsonian Institution, which 
was adopted by the board of regents December 13, 1847, and has since 
become the settled policy of the institution, with the exception of slight 
changes by resolutions adopted in 1855. The programme provided for 
a museum, a library, and a gallery of art, with a building to contain 
them. 

From the will of Smithson the following outline was deduced as a 
plan of organization : To increase knowledge : It is i)roposed (1) to stimu- 
late men of talent to make original researches by offering suitable re- 
wards for memoirs containing new truths; and (2) to appropriate 
annually a portion of the income for particular researches under the 
direction of suitable persons. 

To diffuse knowledge : It is proposed (1) to publish a series of peri- 
odical reports on the progress of the different branches of knowledge ; 
and (2) to publish occasionally separate treatises on subjects of general 
interest. 

^ In his first inaugural message John Quiucy Adams recommended an appropriation 
by Congress for the establishment of an astronomical observatory. The proposition 
was received with ridicule. 

»Beportforl885, 4. 
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These main propositions were farther analyzed and specified. Tb.^ 
secretary is now made responsible to Congress, and reports directly to 
that body rather than to the board of regents. 

« 

THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 

It is through this institution that the Government has performed its 
chief service to the cause of universal knowledge. The National Mu- 
seum is at present under the direction of the regents of the Smithsonian. 
The nucleus was formed in 184G, under the title of the " National Cab- 
inet of Curiosities,'' the specimens being stored at that time in the 
Patent Office building. Eleven years after the specimens were placed 
under the charge of the Smithsonian Institution ; their custody was 
accepted by the regents on the condition that sufficient yearly appro- 
priations should be made by Congress for their proper care. Since then 
materials have increased rapidly from year to year, and have been col- 
lected chiefly from the following sources.^ 

(1) "Natural history and anthropological collections accumulated 
since 1850 by the efforts of the officers and correspondents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

(2) '* The collection of the Wilkes exploring expedition, thePerry ex- 
pedition to Japan, and other naval expeditions. 

(3) ''Collections of the scientific officers of the Pacific Hailroad Sur- 
vey, the Mexican Boundary Survey, and the surveys carried on by the 
Engineer Corps of the Army. 

(4) "The collections of the United States Geological Surveys, under 
the directions of the United States geologists, Hayden, King, and Powell. 

(5) "The collections of the United States Fish Commission. 

(6) " Gifts by foreign governments to the Museum, or to the Presi- 
dent and other public officers of the United States, who are forbidden 
by law to retain such gifts in their private possession. 

(7) " The collections made by the United States to illustrate the ani- 
mal and mineral resources, the .fisheries, and the ethnology of the na- 
tive races of the country, on the occasion of the Internaitional Exhibi- 
tion in 1876, and the fisher^^ collections displayed by the United States: 
in the International Exposition, at Berlin in 1880, and at London in 188i^ 

(8) " The collections given by foreign governments of the severa^^ 
foreign nations, thirty in number, which participated in the exhibitio:« 
at Philadelphia. 

(9) "The industrial collections given by numerous manufacturim^ 
and commercial houses of Europe and America, at the time of the 
Philadelphia exposition and subsequently. 

(10) " The material received in exchanges for duplicate specimeus 
from the museums of Europe and America at the time of the Philadel- 
phia exhibition and subsequently." 



* Report for Ittbf), II, 4 ei seq. Report of Dr. Goode. 
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These are the principal sources, and are given here to show the 
vast amount of material that may be used to illustrate science and pro- 
mote education. The increase of the number of collections made it 
necessary for Congress to make a large appropriation in 1877 for the 
purpose of constructing the present museum building. Congress ap- 
propriated two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, which was subse- 
quently increased to $315,400 by special appropriations for furnishings, ^ 
etc. A study of the building and its appointments would convince the 
most skeptical person that here is an instance of the economical use of 
public funds for the aid of knowledge unparalleled in history. Prior 
to the erection of this building (1880), the total number of groups of 
specimens received was 8,475; since its erection more than twelve 
thousand groups have been added. 

It appears from a recent report of the Secretary^ that there were on 
hand at the close of the year 1888 specimens or lots of specimens num- 
bering two million eight hundred thousand. 

Congress has gradually increased the appropriations for the care of 
the museum from four thousand dollars in 1857 to ten thousand dollars 
in 1870, and the last appropriation in 1888 amounted to $220,000, and 
the Secretary's estimate for 1889 reached the sum of $279,500 for all 
expenses. 

. EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

Dr- Goode, in his address before the American Historical Associa- . 
tion in Washington, in December, 1888, emphasized the importance 
of the educational advantages offered by the Museum. «^He thinks 
that the Museum is largely educational. By using books, pictures, 
casts, maps, and personal relics for illustrative purposes, the friends of 
history in America can greatly stimulate popular interest in the devel- 
opment of human culture and modern civilization.''* "The National 
Museum is already beginning to illustrate the origin and growth of 
music, the highest of all arts. The history of the ways and means of 
transportation, simple as the idea now seems, covers the entire range of 
man's economic development, from the rude devices of the savage to the 
modern applications of steam and electricity by civilized man. As a 
practical means of quickening popular interest in the historical side of 
the National Museum, it was suggested that a national portrait gallery 
be developed in Washington, with pictures of early discoverers, colo- 
nial founders, pioneers, governors, statesmen, and public men, grouped, 
when possible, by States." ^ 

Free access to the collections has been given to students in the 
various branches of natural history, and instruction has been given to 



' Report for 18H8, 54, Dr. G. Brown Goode. 

'Abstract by Prof. H. B. Adams. See Papers of Aniericau Historical Association, 
vol. iii, for text of Dr. Goode's paper. 
^Abstract by Prof. H. B. Adams. 
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a few persons in taxidermy and photo«rraphy. The latter has been 
done at the request of the execative department, as the students have 
rendered service in return for the instruction given. 

Oifts and loans of photographs and working drawings of the Museum 
cases* specimens and copies of Museum labels have been made to other 
public institutions. 

This represents the true national idea in education — to aid by its 
superior methods all other institutions of similar character throughout 
the wide realm of States. To this end the National Museum should be 
a model institution in every respect. Material aid has also been given 
by the distribution of two hundred and sixty-four lots of specimens to 
museums, colleges, and individuals. Professor Langley, in his last 
report, says : ** The importance of museum collections for the purposes 
of education in schools is becoming of late years much more fully appre- 
ciated, and it seems desirable to make some changes in the manner of 
distributing specimens, especially to make the collections sent out so 
complete — within such limits as it may be possible to develop them by 
methods of arrangement and labels — that they may be ready for imme- 
diate use in instruction.'' ^ 

LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

The National Museum endeavors to co-operate with all learned socie- 
ties which place themselves in an attitude to render co-operation pos- 
sible. 

The annual meeting of the National Academy of Sciences was held in 
the Museum building ; a course of Saturday lectures, twelve in number, 
was given in the lecture-room ; and four lectures were given by the 
Amateur Botanical Club of Washington in the same room. The Biolog- 
ical Society of Washington and the Botanical Branch of the same held 
some of their meetings in the building. There is a growing tendency 
toward co-operation of the different scientific institutions in the United 
States with the work at the Museum. 

During the past year the American Historical Association was char- 
tered by Congress, and an intimate connection was established between 
the Association and the Institution. As the passage of this bill of in- 
corporation marks a new development, and presages a new use of the 
historical resources of the Museum, it is quoted here : 

^^Be U encLCted by the Senate and Hoiise of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. That Andrew D. White, 
of Ithaca, in the State of New York : George Bancroft^ of Washing- 
ton, in the District of Columbia ; Justin Winsor, of Cambridge, in 
the State of Massachusetts ; William F. Poole, of Chicago, in the State 
of Illinois ; Herbert B. Adams, of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland; 
Clarence W. Bowen, of Brooklyn, in the State of New York, their as- 

• Kepi^rt of Seori'tary for 1^85*, 55. 
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sociates and successors, are hereby created in the District of Oolumbia 
a body corporate and politic, by the naMe of the American Historical 
Association, for the promotion of historical studies, the collection and 
preservation of historical manuscripts, and for kindred purposes in the 
interest of American history and of history in America. Said associa- 
tion is authorized to hold real and personal estate in the District of 
Columbia so far only as may be necessary to its lawful ends to an 
amount not exceeding five hundred thousand dollars, to adopt a consti- 
tution, and to make by-laws not inconsistent with law. Said association 
shall have its principal office at Washington, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and may hold its annual meetings in such places as the said in- 
corporators shall determine. Said association shall report annually to 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution concerning its proceedings 
and the condition of historical study in America. Said secretary shall 
communicate to Congress the whole of such reports, or such portion 
thereof as he shall see fit. The regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
are authorized to permit said association to deposit its collections, man- 
uscripts, books, pamphlets, and other material for history in the Smith- 
SQjiian Institution or in the National Museum; at their discretion, upon 
such conditions and under such rules as they shall prescribe. 
"Approved, January 4, 1889." 

This association should aim to connect itself with all State institu- 
tions of a similar nature in the country, and thus begin a systematic 
and practical use of the Museum. On the other hand there is ample 
opportunity to develop a department of modern as well as ancient 
history in the Museum. How this is to be done depends upon the asso- 
ciation and tlie authorities of the Museum. But from this central body 
might go out to libraries, and schools, and lecture bureaus, and to his- 
torical societies, copies of manuscripts, photographs, and bulletin plates 
for lecturers throughout the country. 

Possibly there could be established at Washington a central lecture 
course on.history, which includes in these days anthropology, ethnol- 
ogy, geography, and economics, and by means of photographs and 
Piates similar lectures could be given elsewhere, until there would be a 
^txited body of historians all over the land studying from a common 
^^uter, after an organized plan, and continually contributing to the 
^^ crease and *' diffusion of knowledge among men.'? 

It would seem desirable for the association to establish relations with 

*Ocal and ^tate historical societies for the purpose of co-operation in 

^^search, the collection of materials, and the diffusion of historical 

knowledge. The secretary of the Smithsonian was one of a committee 

^f three appointed by Congress to form a commission on historical 

Uiannscripts. 

With organized work a valuable collection of historical archives, fam- 
ily pp.per8, valuable letters, and historical autographs might be made. 
Professor Goode's idea that the chief value of a museum is educa- 
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tiotial applies to every department of knowledge that can be illustrated 
by a specimen or picture; and in this department, as in others, the pos- 
sibility of an intellifrent use of museums is slowly dawning upon teach- 
ers. A dingy room tilled with unclassitied material will soon be an in- 
dication that there are other fossils filling professors' cU^irs. 

The present use of the American Museum of Natural History, in 
Central Park, New York, for the systematic instruction of professioual 
teachers is a commendable illustration of progress in this line. A reg- 
ular course of lectures is formed, which are delivered in regular order on 
Saturdays, in a small hall prepared for the work, with a seating capac- 
ity of 275 persons. The trustees hired Chiqkering Hall for the benefit 
of the autumn course (1887). The average number attending was 1,329. 
•Besides the use of materials for illustration, stereopticon slides are used 
to reproduce non-portable materials. 

The State has indorsed the work by a liberal appropriation for carry- 
ing it on. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 

One of the early plans was to have in connection with the Museum a 
course of lectures, more or less popular in their nature. The board of 
regents accordingly authorized a system of free lectures in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The first lectures were delivered in 1848, there 
being devoted to this purpose the sum of eighty dollars. The amounts 
appropriated for lectures increased from year to year, together with the 
incidentals connected with illustrating lectures, the greatest appropria- 
tion reaching the sum of $1,044.3:^, in the year 1863. In 1865 the lecture 
courses were suspended for a term of five years, being resumed in 1870, 
and suspended again in 1876. From 1848 to 1876 lectures were con-, 
tinned through twenty-four years, during which time there was appro- 
priated for this purpose out of the Smithso/nian fund the total sum of 
$21,701.28.^ The lectures at present held in the hall of the Museum 
have been under the auspices of the learned societies, though of a some- 
what miscellaneous and popular nature. These were largely attended. 
Many of the lectures had direct reference to the work of the Museum.^ 
and were illustrated by specimens.* 

PUBLICATIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

"The diffusion of knowledge among men'^ has been effected in diffe: 
ent ways bj^ the Institution, but chiefly through publications and e 
changes. The principal publications are of five series, as follows:^ (1—- 
Contributions to knowledge 5 (2) Miscellaneous collections ; (3) Annu»^ 
report of the board of regents to Congress ; (4) The proceedings of th^ 
National Museum ; and (5) Annual reports of the Bureau of Ethnology* 

» Smith. Mis. Coll., XVIII, 729. 

2G. Brown Goode, Kcport for 188n, 21. j 

^Secretary's Report for 188^^, 21 et seq, j 
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The first series was commenced in 1848, and now numbers twenty-five 
volumes, composed of valuable papers of scientific research. The sec- 
ond series was commenced in 1802 ; though of less scientific importance 
than the first, it has increased far more rapidly, its published volumes 
now numbering thirty-three. The foregoing publications have been 
made at the expense of the Smithsonian income on permanent funds, 
while the remaining three series have been published at the expense of 
the Government, annual appropriations having been made by Congress 
for the same. However, this publication is not without expense to the 
Smithsonian fund, as the preparation of suitable material for an ap- 
pendix^ has been a constant and increasing charge upon the Institution, 
amounting to several thousand dollars each year. 

Under the head of Proceedings of the National Museum are to be in- 
cluded (1) the bulletins and (2) the proceedings. The former are short 
monographs on *' biological subjects, check lists, taxonomic systems," 
etc., and furnish a prompt publication of the descriptions of minerals re- 
ceived and a means of " illustrating the mineral, botanical, zoological, 
and ethnological specimens belonging to the Museum." This series was 
commenced in 1875, thirty-two bulletins having been published since 
that time. 

The ''proceedings" consist of shorter and less elaborate publications 
for the purpose of giving recent accounts of new accessions to the 
Museum and newly acquired facts. 

These irregular publications are collected into bound volumes, one 
being published annually.. This series commenced in 1878, and now num- 
bers nine volumes, '* averaging about six hundred and fifty pages, and 
illustrated with numerous wood-cut plates." 

Though not so important, viewed in the light of scientific research, 
as other publications, this last series is exceedingly useful in bearing 
directly upon general education. 

The last series to be mentioned is that of the annual report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, of which only four large-size volumes of royal 
octavo form have been published. They contain matter of great im- 
Z>OTtance to the anthropologist and are valuable additions to science. 

The Smithsonian managers have always distributed these volumes 
^f the different series with a liberality limited only by their resources 
Ox printing. 

The institution has been able to print in ordinary cases only from 

^>250 to 1,500 copies of each work, three-fourths of which go to supply 

^^e regular lists of correspimdence and the exchanges. " The distribu- 

"tiou is made first to those learned societies of the first class which 

give to the institution in return complete sets of their own publications ; 

Secondly, to colleges of the first class furnishing catalogues of their 

libraries and students and publications relative to their organization 

and history; thirdly, to public libraries in this country having twenty- 

'The apji^ndix contains an ** annual record of science and industry," since 1880. 
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five thoaHancl volumes; fourthly, they are presented in some cases to 
still smaller libraries, especially if no other copies of the Smithsonian 
publications are ^ven in the same place and a large district woald 
otherwise be unsuppiied; lastly, to institutions devoted exclusively to 
the promotion of particular branches of knowledge, such of its pub- 
lications are, given as relate to their special objects.''* 

The system of exchanges was a^lopted in 1846, and was continued 
through twenty years of successful work, when a new duty was laid 
upon the Institution by an act of Congress in 1867, creating the inter- 
national exchange of Government publications, combining the interests 
of knowledge with a Government agency for the distribution of official 
documents. The amount of work accomplished in this system of ex- 
changes is truly wondeiful. In its present condition there were shipped 
in 1886-87 *' 10,()(K) domestic and over 40,000 foreign packages of books,'' 
and this was increased in the following year to over ''12,000 domestic 
and 62,000 foreign packages." 

From 1868, the lime of the first operation of the act regulating Gov- 
ernmental exchanges, to 1881, the expenses of the said exchanges were 
borne entirely by the Smithsonian Institution. In the latter year Con- 
gress made an appropriation of $3,000 for that purpose, and it has 
been gradually increased from year to year. Prior to 1880 the Instita- 
tion expended $92,386.29 for exchanges, two-thirds of which was on 
account of the Government ; since 1880, $96,065.85 haVe been expended, 
and $57,500 of this sum were paid by the Government.^ 

This will suffice to show something of the nature and amount of woA 
done by the Institution in the interest of knowledge. In addition to 
this, thousands of scholars and individuals throughout this country and 
others have been benefited by the answers to scientific questions that 
come annually to the Institution concerning specimens of minerals, 
plants, and animals, or to questions for more general information. 

CHANGES IN THE WORK OF THE INSTITUTION. 

During the administration of Professor Henry, a man who devoted 
his entire life largely to scientific investigation, there was a tendency 
to shut off all departments of the Institution not in the direct line of 
original research. The first to be disi>osed of was the museum of art, 
which passed under the control of the managers of the Corcoran Art 
(lallery. 

Later the meteorological bureau was made a separate departnaentj 
formerly all observations were carried on under the direction of th6 
Smithsonian. Tlie herbarium was also disposed of, and is now nndera 
separate management. An attempt was made to place the mnseam 
under separate charge, but it did not succeed. 

The library was deposited with the Congressional Library in 1867, on 



» Uoport of Secretary for 1888, 25. ^IHd, 28. 
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it of lack of room and in order to place the books in a fire-proof 

ig. When placed there the library numbered about forty thou- 

olumes, obtained chieliy through exchanges, and containing the 

ations of learned societies as well as representing the history of 

branch of positive science. 

library has increased so that it now numbers about two hundred 

fty thousand v^olumes. A small number, about one-twentieth of 

lole, is kept in the museum building for a reference library, under 

les of '' secretary's library " and " editor's library." 

ing the year 1887-88 there were 18,948 books, pamphlets, and 

deposited in the several libraries by the Smithsonian Institution. 

treatment of the Smithsonian fund has been quite remarkable. 
)S carrying on the great work of investigation, the Institution has 
library equal in value to the original fund or bequest, and build- 
qual to more than half the original bequest, while the present 
s nearly two hundred thousand dollars greater than the original 
St. The regents were authorized to make additions to the fund 
^h deposits as they saw fit, not exceeding, with the original be- 

one milliou dollars. 

amount of work now required is even greater than the present 
i means will accomphsh. If the permanent fund were increased 
full limit, as it ought to be, the work could be rendered by far 
effective. 

NATIONAL. APPBOPEIATIONS. 

nt of appropriations by Congress for the 2iational Museum from 1857 to 1888, 

inclusive.^ 



Date of act. 



,1857 
185«.. 
,1859 
, 1860. 
!, 1861 
,1862 
, 1863 

1864 .. 

1865 . 

1866 . 
, 1867 
1868. 
, 1869 
1870. 
, 1871 
1872.. 
1872.. 



1873 



Preservation Furniture and 
of collections, i tixtureo. 



$4, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 

10, 000. 00 
4,000.00 
4, 000. 00 

10, 000. 00 

10,000.00 



15, 000. 00 
15, 000. 00 



$15, 000. 00 



10, 000. 00 
10, 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 
10, 000. 00 
15, 000. 00 
12,000.00 



Heating and 
lighting. 



' Appropriatiow8 for printing are not inpluded iu tUia U»%* 
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Statement of appropriations hy Conr/ress for the Xational Museum^ etc. — CootiDiied. 



Jnne 23, 1874 . 
March 3. 1875 



Jaly 31, 1876 . 
March 3, 1877 
Jane 20, 1878 '. 

March 3, 1879 



Jnne 16, 1880.... 
March 3, 1881 . . 
March 6, 1882... 
An^nst 7, 1882 . 
Angnst4, 1886 V 
March 3, 1883.. 
July 7, 1884 



March 3, 1885. 



Angnst 4. 1880 

March 3, 1887 . 
October 2, 1888 

Total.... 



Date of act. 



Preservation 
of cullectioDS. 



\ 



$20, 000. 00 

20, 000. 00 

10, 000. 00 
18,000.00 
18, 000. 00 
23, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 
45, 000. 00 
55, 000. 00 



75, 000. 00 

149. 16 

90, 000. 00 

91, 000. 00 

95, 000. 00 

106, 500. "00 

116, 000. 00 
125, 000-00 



1, 015, 649. 16 



FuniitDre and 
fixtures. 



$10, 000. 00 
^ 10, 000. 00 
I .2, 500. 00 



! 



50, 000. 00 
60, 000. 00 
30, 000. 00 
60, 000. 00 



60, 000. 00 

40, 000. 00 

40, 000. 00 

2, 891. 42 

49'iOOO.OO 

m, Ooo. 00 

40, 000. 00 



562, 391. 42 



Heatini; and 
lighting. 



$6,000.00 
6,000.00 



6, 000. 00 
6,000.00 

9, ood 00 

631.37 
11,000.00 
12,000.00 

i2,ooaoo 



68.63L3r 



'Deficiency of 1882, bat approi^Triated in Augast, 1886. 



BUREAU OF EDUCATION. » 

When we contemplate, the vast amount of useful work that is now be- 
ing done by this department of the Government in the collection and 
dissemination of knowledge, it seems strange that the United States 
should have existed ninety years as a nation before this institution was 
called into existence. Though the Bureau was established according to 
the needs and demands of education, it has served to give strength and 
vigor to every department of knowledge. 

SKETCH OF ITS ORIGIN. 

It is impossible to treat fairly the subject of higher education in the 
United States without placing among the foremost agencies for the pro- 
motion of knowledge this Government clearing-house for statistical and 
historical information. " Educators, political economists, and states- 
men felt the need of some central agency by which the general educa- 
tional statistics of the country could be collected, preserved, condensed, 
and properly arranged for distribution. This need found expression 
finally in the action taken at a convention of the superintendence de- 



* For a full discussion of the subject, see"** The National Bureau of Education; Its 
Work and Limitations," by Alexander Shiras, D. D., and ** Answers to Inquiries about 
the Bureau of Education ; Its Work and History^'' by Charles Warren, M. D. 



^ CHAPTER III. 

I 

[state aid to higher education in new ENGLAND. 
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Education iu early New England arose from philanthropic and char- 
itable rather than from political motives. The idea of strengthening 
government was subordinate to the ideas of an enlightened church 
society and an educated ministry. In advancing this proposition it 
' I must be remembered that the influence of religion on government was 
very great. This influence is observed in the laws and customs which 
, / fliodified the entire civic polity. Economic and political measures ^ere 
/ never lost sight of in the founding of the colonies, but they were always 
blended with religious interests. Nearly all of the early schools were 
^he direct product of religious impulse, but the government felt it no 
'^$J8 a duty on this account to foster and assist them. The people were 
^^enly conscious of their duty to aid education in every conceivable 
^ay, not only as individuals, but through tjieir representatives in the 
General Court. The self-sacrifices of individuals and the ready re- 
^l)onses oi legislative bodies to the calls of higher education will ever 
Remain to arrest the attention of the thoughtful in succeeding gen- 
erations. 
>■ The attitude of the " State'' in early times toward colleges was quite 

iliotable. While it did not assume any especial control of the institu- 
tions, and gave them at all times an independent existence, yet in a gen- 
eral sense it felt responsible for their establishment and maintenance. 
J The founders of the New England Colleges entertained no such idea of 
M a State institution for the specific support of the civil authority, inde- 
j! pendent of religious control, as was embodied in the plans of Thomas 
1 Jefferson for a school system in Virginia. Though the New England 
^movement was religious, philanthropic, and charitable, rather than 
political, yet the general ends sought after were the same. Through 
an educated ministry, an intelligent bod}- of worshipers, and by means 
iBf the cultured individual, the entire community was to receive lasting 
.mnefit. Much stress was also laid upon the education of the poor, 
• while the untutored Indian was not omitted in the provisions for higher 
education. 

The zeal of the people for education was manifested alike through 
the self-denial of individuals and the action of their representatives in 
the General Court. It would have been nothing remarkable for a few 

83 
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people about Harvard to have supported their own local iustitution 
for the sake of the welfare of their childreu and the pro8i)erity of their 
own community. But when we consider that the outlying provinces 
of Maine, New Hampshire, and Connecticut sent to Harvard their con- 
tributions, raised by private subscription and by town taxes, then we 
see how great was the interest in education for its own sake. 

It is worthy of note, also, that the first school established by the 
people in New England was a college. Thej^ aimed at the higher edu- 
cation first, believing that it would strengthen and support secondary 
education. Two objects seem to be superior to all others in the found- 
ing of Harvard as well as Yale, (1) an educated ministry, and (2) the 
preparation of teachers for grammar schools. The full force of the 
modern school system was by no means grasped at that early day. 
The idea of the college as the first institution in a^ new country still 
survives. It has been the foremost school in the States of the West 
and South, and with it has been carried the fundamental truth of the 
necessity of higher education for the support of primary and second- 
ary schools. The order of development of the modern school system 
has been through the college to the grammar schools, to the primary 
schools, and finally to the kindergarten. 

The institution of town schools, supported by local taxation, was a 
universal practice in New England. There were different phases of 
this system in different provinces, but all maintaining the same general 
characteristics. Sometimes the local taxes were administered through 
the general legislative body, at others through local boards. The sys- 
tem 'of grammar schools is the prototype of the modern high schools, 
supported in most instances by local revenues. 

The amounts granted for the support and encouragement of higher 
education were small, compared to the sums now granted in other parts 
of the United States for the same purpose. However, they were given 
when needed, usually at the request of the colleges, and the amounts 
given were of far greater value then than the same amounts would be 
to-day. In many instances they should be considered liberal dona- 
tions. 

The States of New England are not as liberal to-day in proportion as 
the colonies were in respect to higher education. But there is not now 
so much need as then. Many changes have taken place. Theological 
schools have sprung up 5 colleges have developed into universities. 
While it still remains true that colleges are necessary for the support 
of the ministry, it no longer follows that it is the chief aim of all the 
educational institutions of New England to supply an educated minis- 
try. The State has sought its own work in other channels, and the 
theological seminary is no longer the object of its support. Private 
endowments are building magnificent institutions of learning. Educa- 
tion is universal and special : universal in representing all classes, and 
special in its application to the different pursuits in life, 
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The New England college supplied the most pressing need of the 
times; nevertheless, it was nothing more than a training school for 
, young men, a boarding school without schools or professorships. It 
was exceedingly narrow in its object and work. But those were nar- 
row times, though life was intense. I speak of this because New Eng- 
land has been struggling against the old regime, her mediaeval inherit- 
ance, in attempting to enlarge and diversify the means of education. 

At first all the settlements centered their efforts on a single institu- 
tion. Subsequently, when thickly settled communities sprang up else- 
where, other colleges were founded for the convenience of the people, 
or for especial religious purposes. 

One thing was favorable to New England education, that is, the quick 
and certain execution of the law. Whatever was ordered by the legis- 
lative bodies was sure of execution. In more sparsely settled portions 
of the land, under weaker governments, this is not always the case. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts was the pioneer State in the establishment and main- 
tenance of a system of public instruction by legislative enactment. 
Here the first action was taken by the representatives of the people 
for the support of general education; here the first tax was levied for 
the support of common schools ; here the first State aid was granted 
for higher education ; and it is to Massachusetts that the origin of the 
system of land grants is to be referred — a system adopted by the 
National Government and by so many States as to be considered well- 
nigh continental. The influence of this State upon the school laws, 
and educational systems and methods of other States has been very 
pronounced. The other New England States, especially, have as far 
as possible imitated her example, and followed closelv in the wake of 
her progress, while the influence of the New England system on the 
Middle, Southern, and Western States has ever been recognized. 

FOUNDING OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 

Sixteen years after the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, and 
only six years after the first settlement at Boston, the energetic citizens 
of the new colony began to provide for higher education. The Gen- 
eral Court of the colony of Massachusetts, which met in Boston on the 
8th of September, 1636, " agreed to give four hundred pounds towards 
a school or college, whereof two hundred pounds to be paid the next 
year and two hundred pounds when the work is finished, and the next 
court to appoint when and what building." ^ 

This seems a very small beginning for tlie foundation of a college, 

.._— _i.._ —^ . » 

^ Maos. Colonial Conrt Records, I, 183. 
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especially wben we coDsider the enormous funds now expended for 
public education and the magnificent endowments of private institu- 
tions. But at that time there were less than four thousand people in- 
the colony, and the per-cai)ita tax must have been half a dollar, a rate 
which at the present day would yield in the State of Massachusetts the 
enormous sum of over one million dollars. It must also be considered 
in estimating the value of donations and grants to education at this 
early period that *' These sums in reality represent values ten or even 
fifty fold greater than the same amounts would to-day.''^ 

But the Legislature, or General Court as it was called, did not stop 
here, but granted in 1G40 the ferry between Boston and Charlestown 
for the support of the college,'^ and ordered an annual rate of one hun- 
dred pounds for the same purpose.^ . A committee was appointed by 
the court to proceed with the erection of buildings, and Mr. Eaton was 
appointed to take charge of the institution and superintend the erec- 
tion of the first building. The court also granted five hundred acres 
of land to Mr. Eaton for his support, provided that he would devote 
his life to the college work. Subsequently Mr. Eaton was accused of 
tyrannizing over his students ; he was tried, and dismissed, and his 
successor was appointed. 

ATTITUDE OF THE STATE. 

"Thus," says Prof. C. K. Adams,* '*we find the Legislature exercis- 
ing supreme authority in six different acts: (1) In making a special 
grant for a college 5 (2) in laying an annual tax for its support;. (3) iu 
determining where the college should be located ; (4) in appointing a 
committee for the erection of buildings ; (5) in appointing an officer to 
the general charge of the institution and providing for his support at 
the expense of the State, and finally (6) in putting the officer so ap- 
pointed on trial, removing him, and appointing his successor.'^ But 
this was not a State institution in the fullest sense, according to the 
modern usage of the term, tor private benevolence was constantly 
solicited and as constantly given for its support. 

While the State controlled it and assisted it constantly in its days of 
feebleness, the permanent endowments came largely from private 
sources. The first private gift was made by John Harvard, after whom 
the college was named (1639), who in 1638 gave his library and half of 
his estate. There is a discrepancy in the statement of authors con- 
cerning the amount of the donation. It is generally stated to be eight 
hundred pounds. According to the records the amount was £779 17«. 
2(Z., from which only £395 3s. were realized.^ The sacrifices of individ- 



* George Gary Bush : Harvard the first American university, 116. 
2 Court Records, I, 304. 
^Ibid., II, 2:U. 
-•NewEug., XXX VII, 71. 
*Quincy : History of Harvard University, I, 460-62. 
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Hals constantly went hand in hand with the generosity and patronage 
of the State, and upon this basis the first schools of Massachusetts 
were built. Individuals who could not give even a small subscription in 
ready money contributed to the support of the college by farm produce 
or by household articles and books. Among other donations are men- 
tioned '* a great silver salt ; " "a silver beet-bowl ; " " one fouit-dish, one 
silver sugar spoon, and one silver- tipped jug;" "a silver tankard ;'' "a 
pewter flagon ; ^ '' corn and meat ; " " thirty ewe sheep and their lambs;'^ 
'* lumber;" "horses,"^ etc. 

These small beginnings rapidly increased in amount until private 
donations far exceeded in amount the aid of the State. But the function 
of the State that seems ever since to have been exercised in the CTnited 
States is that of fostering and protecting education and encouraging 
and stimulating private benevolence in this direction. The Legislature 
took the initiative in founding the college, gave by right in perpetuity 
the Boston Ferry for its support, and came to its timely assistance 
whenever there was need, at the same time encouraging and protecting 
to the fullest extent private benevolence toward the institution. 

In 1640 an act of the Legislature established a, board of overseers of 
Harvard College, and made provision for control and management as 
follows : 

** It . is, therefore, ordered by this Court, and the authority thereof, 
that the Governor and Deputy Governor for the time being and all the 
magistratesof this jurisdiction together with the teaching elders of the 
six next adjoining towns ; viz : Cambridge, Watertown, Charlestown^ 
Boston, Koxbury, and Dorchester, and the president of the said college 
for the time being shall from time to time have full power to make and 
establish all such orders, statutes, and constitutions as they shall see 
necessary for the institution, guiding, and furthering of the said college 
and the several members thereof from time to time, in piety, morality, 
and learning; and also to dispose, order, aiid manage to the use and 
behoof of the said college and the members thereof, all gifts, legacies, 
bequeaths, revenues, lands, and donations as either have been, are, or 
shall be conferred, bestowed, or any ways shall fall or come to the said 
college."* 

During the first six years, before the creation of the board of over- 
seers, the General Court controlled the college by direct enactments; 
afterward its internal working was given over to the control of the over- 
seers. It was not until 1650^ that a charter was granted and the govern- 
ing body assumed corporate form. But the corporate body was subor- 
dinate to the overseers appointed by the Legislature. The appendix 
to the charter in 1657 gave the corporation independent action. ^' Pro- 
vided, always, that the corporation shall be responsible unto, and those 

* Report of the Board of EducatioD, XL, 49. ^Ibid.y III, 195. 

•Court Records, I. 
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orders and by-laws shall be alterable by, the overseers according to 
their discretion."^ 

This charter, as amended, remained the fundamental authority of col- 
lege government, and *' hath been conformed to ever since."^ Many 
attempts were made to sever the connection of the college and the 
State, but without avail. • 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS. 

The Constitution of 1780 confirmed the rights, privileges, and powers 
of the officers as held under the old charter. It also provided for the 
transmission of the powers of the old board of overseers to their suc- 
cessors, composed of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Council, and 
Senate of the Commonwealth, *' who, with the president of Harvard 
College, for the time being, together with the ministers of the Congre- 
gational churches in the towns of Cambridge, Watertown, Charlestown, 
Boston, Eoxbury, and Dorchester, mentioned in the said act, shall be, 
^nd hereby are, vested with all the powers and authority belonging 
or in any way appertaining to the overseers of Harvard College ; pro- 
vided^ that nothing herein shall be construed to prevent the Legisla- 
ture of this Commonwealth from making such alterations in the govern- 
ment of the said university as shall be conducive to its. advantage and 
the interest of the republic of letters, in as full a manner as might 
have been done by the Legislature of the late province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay.''' 

The attitude of the State toward education at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution in 1780 is clearly set forth in section 2 of the 
same chapter, as follows: 

" Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused generally among 
the body of the people, being necessary for the preservation of their 
rights and liberties, and as these depend on spreading the opportuni- 
ties and advantages of education in the various parts of the country, 
and among the different orders of the people, it shall be the duty of 
XiCgislatures and magistrates, in all future periods of this Common- 
wealth, to cherish the interests of literature and the sciences, and all 
seminaries of them, especially the University at Cambridge, public 
schools, and grammar-schools in the towns ; to encourage private socie- 
ties and public institutions, [by] rewards and immunities, for the promo- 
tion of agriculture, arts, sciences, commerce,' trades, manufactures, and 
a natural history of the country, etc.'' * 

The State government continued to exercise its functions of control, 
and through various statutes of the Commonwealth it has been repre- 
sented on the board of overseers by the chief State officers until 1865, 
. when an act was passed severing the relation of the government to the 



* Peirce : History of Harvard, 150. 
« Hutchinson, I, 175 (1764). 



3 Constitution, Chap V, sec. 1, art. 2, 
^Ihid,j Chap. V, sec. 2. 
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college and providing for the election of its overseers by the alamni, 
that is, "such persons as have received from the college the degree of 
bachelor of arts or master of arts or any ordinary degree, voting on 
commencement day in the city of Cambridge." * 

APPROPRIATIONS BY THE LEGISLATURE. 

The generous sentiments of the State have been attested by repeated 
appropriations for the support of Harvard College and the respective 
academies throughout the State. In the course of the colonial and 
provincial periods, the Legislature of Massachusetts made no less than' 
one hundred and three distinct grants to the college, although a num- 
ber of these grants were unproductive. It is held by Quincy^ that the 
first four hundred pounds were only paid in part. It seems highly 
probable that the court paid them for ci^rrent expenses, and that the 
transaction was never entered upon the college records. 

The ferry heretofore mentioned yielded an avergage of fifty pounds' 
per annum, and in 1777 the annual rental was one hundred pounds. 
At this date the general court divested the college of the control of the 
ferry, but granted in lieu of said revenue the sum of two hundred 
pdunds per annum for forty years.* The reason for this change was 
that projects were under consideration for bridging the river. In 1785 
the sum of two hundred pounds was ordered to be paid by the Charles 
River bridge corporation as a compensation for the loss of the ferry, 
and in 1792 a like sum was taxed on the West Boston Bridge Com- 
pany.* 

The earliest direct tax on record for the support of common or pub- 
lic schools was established by an act of the General Court in 1644, 
which ordered that one peck of corn, or its equivalent (12(^), should be 
paid by each family for the support of the college.^ Three years later 
the court again showed its favor by ordering that the professors and 
students should be exempt from *' general training,"^ and the charter 
of 1650 provided that the property of the president and college, not 
exceeding five huudred pounds per annum, should be exempt from all 
taxes or rates ; also the estates of the president, fellows, and scholars, 
not exceeding one hutfdred pounds to each person ; and the officers and 
servants, to the number of ten, were exempt from all taxes and rates 
whatsoever.^ 

It is not possible in the scope of this paper to follow carefully all the 
details of legislation, but we shall endeavor to show how a zealous peo 
pie, acting through their representatives, drew upon every available 
resource for the support of higher education, and a few of the numerous 
grants of the Court aud the town will be mentioned. 

'Laws of 1865. » jjeport Mass. Board Ed., XL, 49, appendix. 

« History of Harvard, 460. e Court Records, II, 86. 

»QuiDcy, I, 453. Uhid, 222. 

^IMd, n, 271.- «Bu8b, Harvard University, 91. 
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In 1638 the town of Cambridge gave two and three-fourths acres of 
land for building sites, and in 1652 granted an additional tract of one 
hundred acres. In 1644 the court granted the sum of one hundred and 
fifty pounds to build the president's house, and in 1655 a grant of thirty 
pounds was made for the relief of President Chauncy, to whom five 
hundred acres of land were also given, on condition that he remain 
three years in his place. 

In 1652 the court granted eight hundred acres of land to the college; 
in 1653, two thousand acres ; and in 1683, one thousand acres.^ 

In 1657 the court also granted two thousand acres in Pequl)t County,, 
and subsequently, in 1682, granted a large tract on Merriconeag Neck.. 
Unfortunately neither of these latter grants were ever available.^ 

In 1683 the town of Cambridge gave three and one-half acres to th 
college. 

The General Court of 1718 voted to devote three thousand five huo: 
dred pounds to build Massachusetts Hall. The hall was completed am^i 
occupied two years after the act of appropriation. In 1725 this wa^ 
followed by another money grant of one thousand pounds, for building' 
the president's house, and subsequently, in 1763, four thousand eight 
hundred and thirteen pounds seven shillings were given to build Hol- 
lis Hall. In the following year the General Court voted two thousand 
pounds for the rebuilding of Harvard Hall. Meanwhile the gifts of 
land contixiued, the principal ones being as follows : 

In 1715, province lands within the bounds of Hopkinton. 

In 1719, two hundred and fifty acres in Lunenburg and two hundred 
and fifty acres in Townsend. 

In 1762, one sixty-fourth of each of twelve townships lying between the 
Penobscot and St. Croix Eivers, and of one township lying between the 
Great Ossipee and the mountains. 

In 1764, one sixty-fourth part of each of the townships lying east of 
the Saco Eiver. 

In 1768, one eighty-third part of a township lying north of the An- 
droscoggin River. 

In 1770, one eighty-fourth part of a township lying at Eastern Bay. 

In 1771, one eighty-fourth of each of five townships lying east of 
Saco River. 

In 1774, a tract of land lying east of the Saco River, containing eleven 
thousand acres. 

In 1725 the Legislature fixed the salary of the president at four hun- 
dred pounds per annum, and granted to him, in addition, the future 
rents and incomes of Massachusetts Hall.^ 

The General Court also authorized lotteries as follows : The first in 
1765, of three thousand two hundred pounds, for the purpose of build- 
ing; another in 1794, of eight thousand pounds, and a third in 180C, of 
thirty thousand dollars, for the same purpose. 



» Court Records, III, 299. «Quincy, I, 512, ' JWd., 378. 
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In 1809 the Legislature granted a township of land in what is now 
the State of Maine for the support of the professorship in natural his- 
tory. 

But the largest grant of the Legislature was made by an act of 1814, 
which provided that ten-sixteenths* of the bank tax, amounting to ten 
thousand dollars, should be paid annually to the college for a term of 
ten* years, yielding in all the sum of one hundred thousand dollars. 

MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOaY. 

Upon taking the. professorship of zoology m the scientific school of 
Harvard, Professor Agassiz found that there were no collections for 
illustration, and no funds set apart for the purchase of the same. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz provided specimens at his own expense, which he after- 
ward sold to the school in 1852. Six years later, Mr. Francis E. Gray 
left by will the sum of fifty thousand dollars for maintaining a Museum 
of Comparative Zoology.^ 

In 1859, at the recommendation of Governor Banks, the Legislature 
voted to aid the museum to the extent of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, while private donations continued. The State appropriated ten 
thousand dollars in 1863 to publish an Illustrated Catalogue of the Mu- 
seum, and five years later the Legislature passed an act granting the 
sum of twenty-five thousand dollars a year for three years, provided 
that a similar sum should be raised each year by subscription. 

In 1874 it was determined to raise an '' Agassiz Memorial Fund f 
two hundred and sixty thousand dollars were soon subscribed, 'and the 
State added to the amount the sum of fifty thousand dollars. 

In regard to the Museum of Comparative Zoology, the whole prop- 
erty of which was transferred to the president and fellows of Harvard 
College, we find that the State has contributed to its aid the amount of 
two hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars. 

Until the establishment of the National Museum and the Smithsonian 
Institution, this institution was without a rival in the United States ; 
^md "as to the illustration of natural science the one collection in the 
United States that has an acknowledged rank throughout the world, is 
the one fostered by the wise and careful bounty of the State of Massa- 
chusetts at Cambridge."^ 

SUMMARY OF GRANTS. 

The whole amount of grants made by the Legislature of Massachusetts 
to Harvard College from the date of its founding until 1786, the princi- 
pal part of which was expended in the erection of buildings and the pay- 
ment of salaries to the president and the professors, was in sterling 



^ Laws of Massachusetts, IV, 388. 
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£5,556 12« Sd, and in lawful currency £27,330 ds 6J<?, respectively equal 
to $24,696.14 and $91,101.51.1 

The records of the first half-century^ of the existence of the college, 
that is from 1636 to 1686, show that the court granted only £550 ster- 
ling and £2,870 currency, exclusive of the ferry grant, and during the 
same time the donations of individuals amounted to £5,091 sterling and 
£4,640 currency. During this period the ferry paid, as it is estimated, 
about £50 per annum, or the total sum of £2,300 in currency. 

Approximating a general summary, we have as follows : 

Aid by the Legislature, 

Grants from 1636 to 1786 $115,797.73 

West Boston Bridge Company at £200 per annum 20,000.00 

Charles River Bridge Company at £300 per annum 10, 000. 00 

Museum of Comparative Zoology 235,000.00 

Raised Uy lotteries (about) 69,000.00 

Bank tax from 1814 to 1824 - 100,000.00 

Total amount of money grants 549,793.73 

Total amount of land grants (about) *..- 46,000.00 

Private donations. 

The amount of private donations during the period from 1638 to 1848 
is estimated at* $1,228,069.74 

In addition to this, real estate, granted by the city of Cambridge be- 
tween the years 1638 and 1641, amounted to 4, 857 acres. 

It is seen that in the earlier part of the existence of the college, as in 
the more recent times, the private donations were always greater than 
the public grants. 

" Let not," says Quincy, " these statements lead to the conclusion that 
the degree of patronage extended by the General Court was of little 
worth, or is intended to be undervalued. Notwithstanding the deficiency 
in direct donatives the college is largely indebted to them for the actual 
prosperity to which, during the period in question, it attained.''^ 

Harvard has apparently attained a position where it no longer needs 
the aid and supervision of the State, receiving, as it does, support from 
magnificent individual endowments ; but the aid of the State in sup- 
porting the institution when struggling as the foremost college in a new 
country can not be easily over estimated in its importance. 

MASSACHUSETTS ACADEMIES. 

Perhaps a close classification would exclude the academies and high 
schools of Massachusetts from the range of higher education; but these 
schools have borne such an intimate relation with all the interests of 
higher education that they ought not to be passed unnoticed. Consid- 
ered historically, it is quite impossible to draw a line defining higher 
education by the names that institutions bear. The terms "univer- 
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i 

Bity,'' " college,'' " academy,'' " grammar school," and '' higb school " are 

misleading in regard to the past as well as to the present. While the 

modern classification of public schools as ^' superior," " secondary," and 

^* primary" is gaining uniformity, yet it is difficult to reduce all of the 

^arly schools to this gradation. 

The school system of colonial Massachusetts comprised common . 
schools, academies, and a university. But this term *' common" fr^- 
^q[uently signified a school open to^the admission of all classes, and the 
^a<;ademies were frequently called grammar schools, while the academies 
proper bore much the same relation to the university that the modern 
^K)llege does to the modern university. The term '^ free school " also 
signified a school **free" or open to all comers, although tuition was fre- 
quently charged. The earliest school laws made it a duty of the towns 
to provide " free schools," supported in part by taxation in the towns 
where they were located and in part by the tuition of the pupils. 

Kev. Charles Hammond, in his excellent paper bn " New England 
Academies and Classical Schools," offers the opinion that the early 
designation of the term "free," as applied to grammar schools and 
academies, had respect neither to cost or privileges, but to the nature 
and tendency of learning in its effect on the mind of the student and 
on the state of society. The schools were '^free" because the educa- 
tion in them was liberal.^ As to their nature and aims aud their re- 
spective courses of study, the ancient grammar school is to be consid- 
ered as equivalent to the modern high school, and the old academy as 
approximating the position of the modern college. 

In the year 1642 the General Court passed an act relating to family 
education, and imposing fines upon parents who neglected the proper 
instruction of their children. The court also, in the same year, en- 
larged upon this idea by a brief educational code, which shows the so- 
lemnity with which they viewed the subject of education : 

"It being the chief project of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men 
from the knowledge of the Scriptures as in former times keeping them 
jn an unknown tongue, so in these latter times, by persuading from the 
use of tongues so at least that the true sense of the original might be 
clouded and corrupted with the false glosses of deceivers, and to the 
end that learning may not be buried in the grave of our forefathers, 
in church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors : 

"It is therefore ordered by this court and authority thereof that every 
township within this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased them . 
to the number of fifty householders, shall then forthwith appoint one 
within their town to teach all such children as shall resort to him to 
write and read, whose wages shall be paid either by the parents or 
masters of s'uch children, or by the inhabitants in general by way of 
supply as the major part of those who order the prudentials of the town 
shall appoint, provided that those who send their children be not op- 
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pressed by paying much more than they can have them taught for in 
other towns. 

"And it is further enacted, that when any town shall increase to the 
number of one hundred families as house-holders they shall set up a 
grammar school, the masters thereof being able to instruct youths so 
far as they may be fitted for the university ; and if any town neglect 
the performance thereof above one year, then every Such town shall 
pay five pounds per annum to the next such school till they shall per- 
form this order." 

The last^ clause has been the fundamental law for the organization 
of the system of high schools and academies. The revised statutes of 
Massachusetts still provide that high schools shall be established in 
every town having five hundred inhabitants, and may bo established in 
any town by the vote of the people j the said schools are to be supported 
by local taxation. 

Many of the early grammar schools were of very excellent grade, suf- 
ficient to prepare students for B ar vard College. Mather * says of them : 
"When scholars had so far profited at the grammar schools that they 
could read any classical author into English and readily make and 
speak true Latin, and write it in verse as well as in prose, and perfectly 
decline the paradigms of nouns and verbs in the Greek tongue, they 
were judged capable of admission to Harvard College." 

These grammar schools for a long time supplied the demands of the 
people for training schools for the university. But in towns where they 
were not required by law, and in country places, academies sprang up 
to supply the needs of the people. 

The academies w6re usually aided by the State by way of land en- 
dowments or by appropriations. 

A joint committee of both houses reporting before the Massachusetts 
Legislature, February 27, 1797, fully stated the position of academies 
at large, and recommended that the State authorize certain grants of 
land to academies about to be formed. 

The court accepted the report of the committee and ordered the 
grants of land as recommended. 

The grants were *' to be made to trustees of any association within 
the respective counties mentioned where there was no academy at pres- 
ent instituted, who shall first make application to the General Court." 
It was provided that a sum.be secured for the use of said institution, 
and that the situation selected for the academy be approved by the 
Legislature. In the general report of the committee it was urged that 
every portion of the Commonwealth ought to be entitled to these 
appropriations " in aid of private donations f that no academy should 
be established near one already existing ; that the institutions should 
first be secured with funds and private endowments, and that the lands 
so granted should be in aid of the permanent fund. 

' Massachusetts Kecords, II, !^03. ^ Magualia, Vol. II, Book IV, 4. 
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The committee further report that there are already fifteen academies, 
besides the Derby School, but that the academy at Marblehead will 
probably serve only the purposes of a town school. The colleges al- 
ready chartered would sei^ve the purposes of academies, and including 
tlxese it was proposed that there should be one academy for every 
twenty -five thousand inhabitants. " Of the fifteen academies already 
-'acorporated, seven have had grants of State lands, that at Fryeburg 
3.f teen thousand acres, and the other six, at Machias, Hallowell, Ber- 
^^ ick, Marblehead, Taunton, and Leicester, one township each." It was 
'^commended in the future that one-half of a township, instead of a 
^^liole one, be granted to each academy. 

Of the eight academies not endowed by the Commonwealth, nearly 
^Xl were endowed either by towns or by individuals ; but four, at Port- 
5c^nd, Westfield, Few Salem, and Plj'^mouth, were to be each endowed 
^v-ith a half of a township. 

The report of the committee adopted by the General Court shows 
Cionclusively that the Commonwealth, recognizing private endpwments, 
X^roposed to supplement their work, and that the school system at this 
^ate was in the hands of the Legislature. 

In another report of a similar committee, dated March 3, 1859,^ Hon. 
Charles W. XJpham, chairman, after reciting the above report, concludes : 
••' The following principles appear to.have been established as determin- 
ing the relations of academies to the Commonwealth. They were to be 
regarded as in many respects and to a considerable extent public schools; 
as a part of an organized system of universal education ; as opening the 
way of all the people to a higher order of instruction than the common 
schools can supply, and as a complement to them, towns, as well as the 
Commonwealth, were to share with individuals the character of founders 
or legal visitors of them. They were to be distributed as nearly as 
might be so as to accommodate the different districts or localities of the ^ 
State according to a measure of population, that is, twenty-five thou- 
sand individuals. In this way they were to be placed within the reach 
of the whole people, and their advantages secured as equally and as 
effectively as possible, for the common benefit.'' 

These early academies were carried on with varying success. One of 
the earliest academies in the province of Massachusetts was that of 
Byfield, taught for nineteen years by the celebrated Master Moody, 
and here were prepared for Harvard many students who afterward be- 
came eminent men. It was the success of this institution that led to the 
founding of the famous Phillips Academies at Andover and Exeter and 
that at Leicester. 

The schools, were modeled as nearly as possible after the *^ English 
^eat public schools," such as Harrow, Eugby, and Eton. They did 
not succeed in always furnishing a uniformly good curriculum, and in 
obtaining the heavy endowments that characterized the schools of 

^ r .,1.11 
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England. We find them drawing their support chiefly from four sources: 
(1) private subscriptions and endowments, (2) town appropriations, (3) 
tuition of scholars, and (4) State grants. Notwithstanding that the in- 
come from all these sources was utilized*, their early support was but 
meagre. Much to our surprise, too, we find the good people indulging 
in lotteries, as in case of Leicester Academy. An act of the General 
Court of June, 1785, granted a lottery to the trustees, not to exceed six 
hundred pounds ; also an act of the General Court of 1791 granted to 
the trustees the privilege of a second lottery, which yielded $1,419.22. 

There are many of these early institutions, such as the Phillips 
Academy, the Boston Latin School, and others, which still retain much 
of their original character ; but the greater number of aiCademies and 
grammar schools have passed into the modern high school system. By — 
an act of the Legislature in 1826 the high schools were more thoroughly^ 
provided for, the present system being then inaugurated. The estab- 
lishment of -a school fund in 1834, and of a Board of Education thre^ 
years later, helped to strengthen and develop the system. By the law^ 
now in force every town of five hundred inhabitants is obliged to pro- 
vide for a public high school supported by taxation.^ Any town that 
neglects to comply with the law must forfeit a sum equal to twice the 
highest sum ever before voted for schools in that place. 

Mr. Boutwell, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, in 
his report of 1860 says : '' In many of these schools better training is 
furnished than was given at Harvard College at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution.'' 

In 1838 there were only fourteen high schools in Massachusetts ; in 
1852, sixty-four 5 in 1856, eighty ; in 1860, one hundred and two ; in 1865, 
one hundred and twenty ; in 1868, one hundred and sixty-four; in 1866, 
one hundred and seventy-five; in 1871, one hundred and eighty-one; 
in 1873, one hundred and ninety; in 1874, two hundred and eight; in 
1875, two hundred and twelve ; in 1888, two hundred and thirty. This 
constant increase has been caused by new creation or by the absorp- 
tion of the older institutions. As the older institutions gave way be- 
fore the new regime, there has been needless prejudice against the 
former. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

Among the older institutions of Massachusetts, Williams College re- 
ceived at first considerable assistance from the State. In the year 1750 
the General Court granted to Col, Ephraim Williams, the founder of 
the college, " two hundred acres of land in East Hoosac, now Adams, 
on condition of his erecting and keeping in repair for twenty years a 
grist-mill and saw-mill for the use of the settlers.'' ^ Subsequently Port 
Massachusetts was planted here, and Colonel Williams was appointed 

1 Cbap.28, Revised Statutes (1871) sec. 2, 
3 Mass. Rep., XL, Appendix, 64, 
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Commander of the line of forts west of the Connecticut. He was killed in 

1755, but in his will he gave the greater part of his property for the 

Support of a free school in West Hoosac, to be called after his name. 

CTnder the charge of the executors the funds increased until the year 

L785, when a board of trust was incorporated on their application to 

stablish a free school in Wiiliamstown. 

The executors paid over to this board of trust nearly eleven thou- • 
and dollars. In 1788 the trustees ordered the erection of a building, 
"^vhich was completed in 1790 and opened for the purpose of a school in 
31.791*, thirty-six years after the death of the founder. 

The Legislature incorporated Williams College and transferred to the 
trustees all the property of the free school. The enterprise well started, 
^he Legislature began to give the growing institution needed assistance. 
In 1804 it granted a strip of land '*of no great value, to Williams and 
IBowdoin Colleges, which was followed in 1805 by the grant of a town- 
ship to Williams College, which sold for $4,500, and also the grant of a 
township in 1809, which sold for $5,000. In February, 1811, the Legis- 
latui'e granted, from the proceeds of the tax on banks, the sum of $3,000 
annually for ten years. The Legislature continued from time to time its 
a^istance to the college. The whole sum granted by the State previ- 
ous to 1860 amounted to $157,500.^ 

AMHERST COLLEaE. 

The assistance given to Amherst College by the State has been com- 
paratively small. The early life of the institution was one of vicissi- 
tudes, and its struggle for existence was opposed by Harvard College 
and by the citizens of the eastern part of the State as well. 

A memorial was presented to the General Court as early as January 
:20, 1762, setting forth that " there are a great number of people in the 
icounty of Hampshire and places adjacent, disposed to promote learn- 
:ttig, and by reason of their great distance from other colleges and the 
great expense of their education there, many of good natural genius 
are prevented a liberal education, and a large country filling up at the 
north-west of them which will send a great number of men of letters.''* 

But the aspirations of the men in the western part of the State were 
not to be realized for many years. A bill establishing an academy in 
the western part of the State was lost, and the subsequent charter in- 
corporating Queens College was never granted, owing to the opposition 
of Harvard and its friends, although the charter was made out by the 
Governor of the State and had a strong following in the west. 

Amherst Academy, opened in 1814, formally dedicated in the follow- 
ing year, and incorporated in 1816, was the nucleus of Amherst College. 
In 1815 the Franklin County Association of Ministers took action to- 
ward the founding of a college, recommending that it be established at 

'Mass. Rep., XL, appendix, 69. ^ Mass. Rep., XL., apx^endix. 67. 
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Amherst; subseqaeDtly the trustees of the academy became the trustees 
of the college. In the meantime the Greneral Court had granted to 
the academy half a township of land in Maine; the academy, however, 
continued its corporate existence until 1858, at which time it was 
changed into a high school. The college was not opened until 1821 and 
received its charter in 1825, although an application for the same had 
been made in 1823^ but had been defeated by various parties. 

The institution continued to grow for eleven years, until in 1836 the 
number of students had reached an aggregate* of 259 ; then came a 
decline, and nine years thereafter there were only 118 students. 

At this time a great effort was made to raise funds and put the colleg* 
on a proper footing. The State came to the assistance of the college 
with an appropriation of twenty-five thousand dollars. Over one huis 
dred thousand dollars were raised during the years 1846-'47. The Static 
has contributed in all the sum of $52,500, or only a third as much as tc 
"Williams College. The institution has, however, received generous 
support from its own alumni and from individual friends. 

AaEICULTUEAL COLLEGE AT AMHEEST. 

Under the act of Congress of July 2, 1862, granting public lands to 
the several States for the support of colleges of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, the State of Massachusetts received three hundred and 
sixty thousand acres in land scrip. The proceeds of this gilt were 
divided by acts of the Legislatures of 1861 and 1863, respectively, be- 
tween the Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Boston and the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst; two- thirds of the en- 
dowment was devoted to the college and one-third to the institute. 

Scientific education^ previous to this date, had received some atten- 
tion, but its support had hitherto been derived from private donations, 
with the exception that the State had granted one hundred thousand 
dollars toward the building of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

The Massachusetts School of Agriculture was incorporated in 1856, 
six years before the appropriation by the Greneral Government. The 
. subject at this time was receiving attention in the foremost States ot 
the Union, and was agitated by the General Government itself. Bui 
it was difficult at this time to inaugurate the new movement. For lacfe 
of means to carry on the enterprise the school was not established, and 
the charter was transferred in 1860 to several enterprising citizens <m 
Springfield.^ After consultation with the leading agriculturists of th^ 
western part of the State, it was determined to open the college in thai 
city, and to raise seventy-five thousand dollars for its support. 

At the breakiog out of the War operations were suspended, unt3 
the year 1863, when the Legislature took the affair in hand. 

By an act of the Legislature approved April 23, 1863, the Agricult- 
ural College was established, and the following named persons were 
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^^signated trustees of the institution : the Governor of the Common- 
wealth, the Secretary of the State Board of Education, the secretary 
of the board of agriculture, and the president of the faculty ;* these 
were to be ex officio members of the corporation, and there were also 
fourteen other.citizens named in the act. The trustees were to assume 
direct control in the organization and government of the college, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Legislature. 

In stating the design of the college the words of the act of Congress 
in the gift were quoted, viz : " the leading object shall be, without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, * * * in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in tte several pursuits and 
professions of life."^ 

The college was to be located at Amherst, provided that the town 
would subscribe the required amount, namely, seventy-five thousand 
dollars. Amherst having complied with the law in this respect, fhe 
college was duly located there In 1864. Building was at once begun, 
and the institution was opened for students in October, 1867. A beau- 
tiful site had been chosen, and a farm of three hundred and eighty-one 
acres purchased for experimental purposes. 

Contrary to the design of the act, the sum of forty-one thousand dol- 
lars was ordered by the Legislature (April 11, 1864) to be paid for the 
farm out of the proceeds of the land scrip fund. This was to have been 

kept as a productive fund by the right interpretation of the act of Con- 
gress. 

The Legislature began its assistance by an act of 1864, which voted 

ten thousand dollars for founding i)urposes. Including this and later 

grants the list of appropriations by the State is as follows: 

^864, for founding purposes ^10,000 

1865, to aid in establishing 10,000 

1S68, for building purposes 50,000 

^^157, for building purposes 50,000 

^^70, for building purposes 25, 000 

^Q71, for building purposes 50,000. 

^^74, for current expenses 18,000 

Total by the State (1874) : 213,000 

In 1883 the Legislature passed an act granting ten thousand dollars 
Annually for the support of the Agricultural College. The total amouy t 
^f'State appropriations up to 1888 is $569,575. 

In addition to the above is to be noted the sum of $75,000, subscribed 
\>y the town of Amherst. 

The value of the property of the college in 1887 was $269,643.42. 

The entire productive fund of the United States grant is $219,000, 
And of the State grant is $141,575.35, or a total of $360,575.35, two-thirds 

^U. S. statutes at Large, XII, 503. Rep. Com. Educ, 1868, 133. 
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of the income of which goes to the college, and one-third to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The income for the college from this 
source in 1887 was $9,835.35. There are various other funds, mostly 
scholarships, amounting to the sum of $20,605.19.^ 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

As early as 1858-'59 liberal minded gentlemen were considering the 
question of establishing in Massachusetts an institute of technology in 
connection with the Museum of Katural History. After repeated at- 
tempts of the associated institutions of Natural History Society, Horti- 
cultural Society, Society of Arts and Sciences, and others, a report was 
prepared by Professbr William Rogers setting forth the objects and 
plans of an institute of technology. The report was accepted in 1860 
by the committee of the associated institutions and furnished the frame- 
work on which the present institute has been built. 

There was a preliminary and informal organization in January, 1861, 
and an application was made to the Legislature for a charter and a grant 
of land. 

After this there were large private donations and contributions bj 
legacies amounting to about three hundred and seventy thousand dol- 
lars. In 1863 the Legislature appropriated three-tenths of the proceeds 
of the national land grant of 1862. 

The following statement of the relations of the institute to the State 
has been furpished by good authority : 

*^By an act of 1887 the Legislature of Massachusetts offered us 
$100,000 on condition of founding twenty free scholarships. We de- 
clined the offer, on the ground that twenty free scholarships meant to 
us a loss of $4,000 income, and that we could not rely upon getting much 
more than this sum annually out of the $100,000. We were not willing 
to be represented as having received a large gift irom the State when 
in reality, the proposed grant would bring us no financial rehef at 
strength, since we can have all the pupils at $200 a year whom we are 
able to provide for. 

"Upon this, the Legislature the next year made a clear grant of 
$100,000 upon condition of our accepting the grant of the year before 
on the terms stated. This we did, and all but $50,000 of the money 
has been paid over to us, and the twenty free scholarships have been 
established. Kow, upon this showing, some people would say that the 
State had given us $200,000. We prefer to say that the State has 
given us $100,000, and has bought $100,000 worth of tuition from us, for 1 
the benefit of deserving young men, citizens of the commonwealth. 

" This is all that Massachusetts has ever given us directly in money; 
but many years ago, complaint having been made that the State had 
sold its United States land scrip at very inadequate prices, the oom- 
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monwealth added a sum, which I recall at about $141,000, to the capi- 
tal of the fund derived from the foregoing source. Of the income of 
this fund the Institute of Technology regularly receives one-third, so 
that, again, one might say that the State had in this instance giv^n 
to the school a little less than $50,000. Inasmuch, however, as the 
Stat« has never made the money over to us, and as the State might 
possibly refuse to continue the appropriation under which the income 
is paid to us, the question just how the matter shall be stated becomes 
a difficult one. 

" This is All which Massachusetts has given us in money, upon any 
construction of the statutes. In addition, we have derived from the 
State the benefit of a right of perpetual occupancy of the land on 
which our buildings standi subject to the condition that we shall never 
build over more than one-third the ground. It is difficult to say just 
what this privilege was worth at the time it was conferred upon us. 
At the time the grant was made the State was selling the land next 
tons (slightly to be preferred, by reason of being nearer the public 
garden) at a rate which would have made the fee of our tract worth 
about $120,000. But we did not. get the fee, and our easement was 
qualified, as I have told you. The grant was also accompanied by the 
condition that if when all the lands surrounding us had been sold it 
should not be made to appear to the satisfaction of commissioners to 
be for the purpose appointed by the Governor, that the price of such 
surrounding lands had been raised sufficiently above their then ap- 
praised value (at which value the State was earnestly desirous of 
selling as rapidly as possible) to make the treasury good for not sell- 
ing our tract, then, in that case, the Institute of Technology should 
be required to pay for the land. This we have never been called upon 
to do, and I therefore conclude that the grant made to us by the State 
in the foregoing instance cost the treasury nothing, but was in fact only 
apart of the general scheme of advertisement by which the State under- 
took to promote the sale and settlement of the Back Bay lands, which 
were then, and for a long time thereafter, vastly in excess of the demand. 

WORCESTER FREE INSTITUTE. 

Worcester Institute was founded in 1865 through private beneficence 
for the purpose of training boys in the mechanical arts. The State 
then gave fifty thousand dollars to augment the endowment. Though 
the institute may not be termed a school of higher learning in the phil- 
osophic sense of the term, yet it gives theoretical and practical courses 
in mechanical and civil engineering, chemistry, physics, modern lan- 
guages, etc. It deserves to be mentioned among the worthy State in- 
stitates of Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts has thus shown herself ever ready to aid all of her 
edacational enterprises, and they have been at once the glory and the 
support of the State. By wise laws, by land grants, by taxation, by 
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gifts, and by every means at her command, the work of education has 
been supported. In accordance with tlie generous sentiments expressed 
in the Constitution and otherwise, the statutes provide, " That the per- 
soual property of literary, benevolent, charitable, and scientific institu- 
tions incorporated within the Commonwealth, and the real estate be- 
longing to such institutions and occupie<l by them or their officers, for 
which they were incorporated,"* are exempt from taxation. 

Summary. 
Harvard : 

Land appropriations (about) acres.. 46,000 

Money appropriations (iibont) $549, 793, 73 

Amlierst CoUege, appropriations • 52, 500. 00 

Williams College, appropriatious 157,500.00 

Agricultural CoUege 569,575.00 

Institute of Technology 200,000.00 

Museum of Zoology (Harvard) 235,000.00 

Total appropriations by the State 1,764,368.73 



CONNECTICUT. 

The history of eany edncation in Connecticut presents the same self- 
sacrifice and devotion to the cause of learning that chara^terissed the 
people of Massachusetts Bay. An historic branch of this colony, Con- 
necticut followed the same general plan of education in providing for the 
system of local town schools and academies, and in supporting the col- 
lege at Cambridge. But we find, after the founding of Yale in 1700, 
that while the system of local schools was continued with little change 
the greater part of the private and all of the piLblic support was with- 
drawn from Harvard and given to the home school, which was finally 
located at New Haven. The Court of Connecticut pursued the. same 
policy with regard to ihe support of Yale College that Massachusetts 
had previously followed in relation to Harvard, viz, by aiding the enter- 
prise by means of grants of land and money, by protecting the prop- 
erty and making it exempt from taxation, and by favoring those en- 
gaged in the educational work. 

Although the government of the college was under the immediate 
control of the General Assembly, whose members appointed the board of 
trustees, yet the Assembly or Court considered Yale a subject of legis- 
lation, and if not an organic part of the system of State, yet as an in- 
stitution essential to the welfare of all, and one which they were in 
duty bound to support. 

" The essential feature of this legislation as well of the whole history 
of our schools and colleges shows that the fathers of this colony recog- 
nized the paramount duty of aiding the work of education. They came 

^ Revised Statutes, Chap. II, sec. 5, Title III. 
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somewhat near, bnt of course did not grasp, the far more extensive work 
of supplying fully the needs of the people in establishing schools ; and 
they came also somewhat near, but did not entirely understand, the 
duty of enforcing by universal law the use of opportunities of education 
by everybody." ^ 

It is surprising to see how readily in those days of poverty and self- 
denial the early assemblies, the representatives of the people, came to 
the support of institutions devoted to learning and culture. So cheer- 
fully did the Assembly respond to the frequent memorials of the trus- 
tees of Yale that President Dwight was enabled to say, a century after 
its foundation, " You are to be informed that Yale College has never re- 
ceived any considerable benefactions except from the Legislature of 
Connecticut."^ And in speaking of the board of trustees, who had al- 
most entire control, he said, " Their acts, however, are to belaid before 
the Legislature as often as required, and may be repealed and disal- 
lowed whenever it shall think proper." ^ 

EARLY LEGISLATION. 

We find in the early annals relating to education in Connecticut the 
ruling of the Court concerning the support of students at Harvard. 
Kev. Mr. Shepard appeared before the commissioners and requested 
them to consider '' some way of comfortable maintenance of that school 
of the Prophets which now is," and further suggested : " If it were com* 
manded by you, and left to the freedom of every family which is able and 
willing to give throughout the plantations, to give but a fourth part of 
a bushel of corn, or something equivalent thereto, and for this end', if 
every minister were desired to stir up the hearts of the people once in 
the fittest season of the year, to be freely enlarged therein, and one or 
two faithful men be appointed in every town to receive and seasonably 
send in what sjiall be thus given to them, it is conceded that no man 
could feel any aggrievance hereby ; so it would be a comfortable provis- 
ion for the diet of divers such students as may stand in need of some 
support and may be thought fit and worthy to be continued a fit season 
therein." 

SUPPORT OF HARVARD. 

The commissioners approved the plan presented by Mr. Shepard, and 
reported the same to the Assembly of Connecticut. This body duly 
considered the matter, and finally passed the following law : " The 
proposition concerning maintenance of scholars at Cambridge made by 
the commissioners is confirmed, and it is ordered that two men shall be 
appointed in every town within this jurisdiction who shall demand 
what every family will give, and the same to be gathered and brought 

^ Chas. D. Hine, Secretary of the State Board Education, Connecticut. 
8 DwighVs New England, 16«. 
3/Wd., 180. 
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into some room in March. This shall be coutiuaed yearly as it shall be 
considered by the commissioners.^' ^ 

Nine years later, in 1653, the General Assembly granted during the 
November session^ the sam of twenty pounds for a fellowship in Har- 
vard College. 

EDUCATION IN TOWNS. 

4 

Earlier than this, however, the towns of Connecticut showed an in- 
terest in local education.^ Hartford, settled in 1638, and New Haven, 
a year later, both made the subject of public schools a part of municipal 
legislation. The code of laws instituted by the Court of Connecticut 
concerning education is essentially the same as that adopted by Massa- 
chusetts, and reads thus : " It is ordered by the Court and authority 
thereof, that the selectment of every town in the several precincts and 
quarters where they dwell shall bave^a vigilant eye over their brethren 
^tc.,'' to see that their children and servants do not grow up in ignorance.* 
. Other laws for the instruction of children follow in this code. 

In May, 1678, the following actiDn was taken : "This Court now see 
cause to order that every town, when the Lord shall have.increased their 
numbers to thirty families, they shall maintain a school to teach chil- 
dren to read and write." Prior to this, in 1665, a town of one hundred 
householders was to set up and maintain a grammar school, and sub- 
sequently the Court ordered (1671-72) that a grammar school be estab- 
lished in each of "the four county towns of Hartford, New Haven, New 
London, and Fairfield. These schools were afterward endowed by the 
Court with six hundred acres of land each for their support. * 

A fine of five pounds, which was afterward increased to ten, was im- 
posed on every town not complying with the law in keeping a grammar 
school. The grammar schools of Hartford and New Haven were made 
free and of a higher grade by the action of the Court of 1690, and we 
find that the latter school early attained celebrity, under Master 
Cheever, who maintained it from 1638 to 1649 as a school in which 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew were taught, to fit young men for ''ye 
universitie." " The town paid twenty pounds a year to Mr. Ezekiel 
Cheever for two or three years at first, but in August, 1644, it was 
enlarged to thirty pounds a year, and so continueth.'' 

The General Court favored this class of schools as the supporters of 
the University. In 1684 the Legislature passed the following act: "For 
the encouragement of learning and promoting public concernments, it 
is ordered by this Court that all such houses and lands used for school, 
church, or charitable purposes be exempted from taxation."® Two 
years thereafter another act provided that the surplus money in the 
treasury be distributed to the support of grammar schools.'' 



^Connecticut Colonial Records, I, 112, 
TrumbuU. 

^Ibid., II, 250. 



*Code of Laws, 1.520.- Trumbull. 
6 Conn. Col. Rec, III, 176. TrnmbulL 
6/Wd, Oct., 1684. 
'/Wd., 224. 
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This legislation in respect to grammar schools indicates the generous 
tendency of the public spirit and the attitude of the people of Con- 
necticut, but the crowning work of the State is seen in its able support 
of Yale College, now Yale University. This venerable institution, from 
the time of its founding, has been the central power in the education 
of the State and has ever been her pride and her glory. Its influence 
has not only permeated every section of Connecticut, but it has shed 
its rays of light upon other States less fortunately provided with the 
advantages of higher education. 

The reform of 1701 established in Connecticut a complete system of 
education, which was an embodiment of previous acts of the Assembly 
extended and enlarged. The system embraced an obligation on the 
part of parents and .guardians to educate their children and appren- 
tices at least to the extent that they might be able to read "the holy 
word of God and the good laws of the colony.'' The new law also pro- 
vided a tax of forty shillings on every thousand pounds of the lists of, 
estates, which tax was collected in every town with the annual provin- 
cial tax, and was payable proportionally to those towns only which 
should establi^ their schools according to law. A town with seventy 
families and over must keep a school open at least six months in the 
year. In 1702 this law was changed so that a town of seventy families 
or over should keep a school open eleven months in a year, and a town 
of less than said number of families must keep a school for at least six 
months in the year to comply with £he law, obtain State aid, and be 
free from fines. The grammar schools maintained in the four county 
towns were still to be continued to fit youth for college, and provision 
was also made in this educational system for the religious instruction 
of the Indians. But the most important regulation, and the one which 
concerns us chiefly, was the authorization of a "collegiate school," as it 
relates directly to the subject of higher education. 

FOUNDING OF YALE COLLEGE. 

A truly significant event in the history of education at this period 
was the founding of Yale College. For sixty years Harvard had been 
the only school for higher education in !N^ew England. The people of 
Connecticut desired a school nearer home, especially for the training of 
their ministers. The first movement in the enterprise was made by 
three ministers, respectively of the towns of New Haven, Milford, and 
Branford. 

"Ten ministers, nine of them being graduates of Harvard, met 
at Branford, and made a contribution from their libraries of about 
forty volumes in folio for the foundation of the college.'' ^ A nucleus 
being thus formed, other donations of books were made, and the Gen- 
eral Court granted articles of incorporation. It was in 1700 that the act 

1 Palfrey : History of New England, 371. 
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wan paused, which was to bear rich frait, ^' for the foanding and suitably 
endowing and ordering a collegiate school • • • wherein the yoath 
may lie instmcted in the arts and sciences, who, through the blessing 
of Almighty God, may be fitted for public employment both in churcU 
and in state.'' ^ The charter created a body of trustees, not to be more 
than eleven nor fewer than seven, all to be clergymen and at least forty 
years of age. The court endowed this college of Connecticut with an 
annual grant of one hundred and twenty pounds current mohey, which 
at that time was equivalent to sixty pounds sterling. This was subject 
to discontinuance at the will of the court, and it was granted that the 
college might hold property not exceeding the value of five hundred 
I>ounds annual income.^ 

The Governor and council gave a formal approval of the application 
of the board of trustees to citizens for pecuniary aid,^ and in the session 
of October, 1703, the General Court passed an act freeing its students 
from military service and from the payment of taxes.* Subsequently an 
act was passed as follows : " This Assembly allow unto the reverend 
trustees sent for by this Assembly five shillings per diem during their 
attendance.'' ^ 

Notwithstanding this favorable beginning of what has proved to be 
a great institution, the college of Connecticut was destined to pass 
through a period of doubtful existence. ** For nearly twenty years," 
says Palfrej', " the college of Connecticut had continued to be an unsat- 
isfactory experiment. While the rector taught some youth at Milford, 
and two tutors had other pupils at Saybrook, and the few scores of 
books which had been obtained for a library were divided between the 
two places, there was small prospect of the results for which institu- 
tions of learning are created.''^ The chief cause of this failure was the 
contention of the different towns for the university seat. The desire 
for local self-government, stimulated by local pride and local jealousy, 
has prevented the establishment of many excellent institutions in the 
United States. A glance at our educational history will suffice to show 
how this lack of united effort has .naturally led to the opening of many 
superfluous schools of third and even fourth grade, and has at the same 
time prevented the growth of greater institutions with permanent en- 
dowments and first class facilities. It is evident that so long as the 
important question of location remained undecided there could be but 
little to encourage private donations. The most considerable sum given 
to Connecticut College during the early period was four hundred pounds 
sterling, donated by Elihu Yale. "^ This was so far in excess of any other 
gift received, that the college name was changed by the order of the 
court and in honor of this generous benefactor to Yale. 

I Conn. Col. Rec, IV, 363, Palfrey. « Ibid., V, 38. 

« [bid, 6 Palfrey : History of New England, 471. 

8/6irf., 454. ^ 'i&id., IV, 477. 

*Ibid.,4A0. 
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It was a day of small things wlien a sum like this could earn so 
great a name. Meanwhile the strife as to location continued ; doubt- 
less the Assembly was deserving of censure for not promptly deciding 
where the college should be. It seems that after settling it at Say- 
brook they passed the following in May, 1718 : " Considering the great 
dissatisfaction of the country in general, do conclude, in order to (the 
college) flourishing and having the support of the Government, it must 
be settled somewhere near the Connecticut River.^ ^ The grant of £120 
per annum was reduced to orie hundred pounds, and was to be drawn in 
bills of credit for the time being in favor of the three towns of Saybrook, 
Wethersfield, and New Haven, which were contending for the location 
of the seat of learning. In the meantime the trustees were authorized 
to go on with the construction of the college at New Haven. 

COLLEGE LOCATED AT NEW HAVEN. 

New Haven raised the sum of seven hundred pounds for an endow- 
ment, thus offering by far the greatest inducement, and the Legislature 
finally decided to locate the college at that place.^ To forward the en- 
terprise of building, the Assembly gave two hundred and fifty acres of. 
land, which sold for the same number ofpounds(£250).3and they also 
granted one hundred pounds in current money.* A building was at once 
erected with these funds. Say brook refused to give up the college books 
or yield to the order of the Assembly concerning the location. But after 
some difficulty, accompanied with the loss of books, the matter was 
finally decided in favor of New Haven. 

After the college was definitely settled at New Haven and buildings 
were begun, the Geileral Assembly had little to do with the internal 
affairs of the college. It chief work consisted in granting funds to 
supply the needs of the institution in response to the frequent memorials 
of the trustees. In 1715 a grant of five hundred pounds was ordered 

1 Conn. Col. Rec, V, 30, 38. 

^ Ibid., VI, 30. "Another matter of historical interest which I presume has not 
escaped your attention is the question why the college was located at New Haven, 
You say, I believe, that it was due to the large donation or gift from that town, 
viz : seven l^nndred pounds. This probably had something to do with it, but why 
should even this take the college to New Haven, a comparatively unimportant, unin- 
fluential, and poor town, remote and off tho line of travel, when Wethersfield and 
Say brook, both more fit for the special purposes of the college, were passed by ? I 
suspect, and there is, I am told by Mr. Hoadley, of our State library, some evidence 
that the then Governor, Saltonstall, was influential in this. He was a thrifty man 
and had secured large tracts of land near New Haven. It would enhance the value 
of his land, and perhaps bring settlers, if the college were there established. You 
will find in one of the laws about that period that New Haven is referred to as * re- 
mote.' You will note that Saybrook was on the sea-shore and river, and also on the 
line of travel from the center, and that the population and the prospective students 
were in New London County and Hartford County rather than near New Haven." 
. 3 Palfrey: Hist. New Eng., IV, 477. 

< Conu. Col. Rec, VI, 84 H. 
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by the Assembly, to be paid the next year from money to be realized 
from Massachusetts's payment for her encroachment on the boundaries 
of Connecticat.^ Three years later the sum of three hundred pounds 
was granted from the sale of lands, to be paid in annual installments 
of forty pounds each, for seven ye^rs.* Lands in the town of Stafford 
were ordered to be sold by a committee appointed for that purpose, and 
the proceeds paid to Yale. 

By an act of October, 1721, it was "provided also that what shall be 
gained by the impost on rum for two years next coming shall be applied 
to building of a rector's house at Yale.'' The duty was fixed by this act 
at four pence per gallon on all imports of rum. In October, 1727, the 
income on rum for one year was to be given to Yale. Two years later 
a grant of eighty pounds annually for two years, 1729-30, was made to 
Yale in addition to the usual allowance.^ In 1730 this special annual 
allowance was increased to one hundred pounds, and this was continued 
by separate acts of the Assembly until 1741.* 

In 1732 the largest grant of land for the benefit of Yale was given 
in the following act : '^ This Assenibly do grant and order that in each 
of the five new townships lately laid out east of the Ousatunnuck 
Biver there shall be laid out in one entire piece, three hundred acres of 
land ♦ ♦ ♦ granted and confirmed to the trustees of said college."* 

I*ECIILIAR LEGISLATION. 

As an illustration of the peculiar sense of justice concerning the 
duties of the State to the college and the towns, the payment of dam- 
ages by the State for the removal of a rector from a parish stands 
pre-eminent. Mr. Williams, rector of Newington, was invited in 1726 
to become rector at Yale. He accepted the invitation, and the injured 
people of Newington applied to the trustees of Yale for damages, and 
these in turn applied to the Legislature. The Legislature granted the 
sum of one hundred pounds to the people of Newington to reimburse 
them " for the sum spent in settling him among them.''^ Again, in 
May, 1740, Yale College was without a rector, and a suitable one was 
found in Mr. Thomas Clapp, rector of Windham. After his election 
the Windham, people sent in a plea for three hundred and ten pounds 
for alleged damages sustained by them in the removal. The matter 
being referred by the trustees to the General Court, the full amount 
was ordered paid out of the public treasury.'' 

In the October session of 1741 thirty pounds were ordered to be paid 
annually for three years for the new ^' tenour " at Yale. A bill for re- 
pairs on the rector's house was ordered to be paid out of the public treas- 
ury; and it is noticeable thatiuearly every one of these "acts" in favor 

» Dexter : HiBtory of Yale College. » Ibid. , 412. 

«Conn. Col. Rec, V, 125. ^Ibid., 24. 

3 Ibid. , 229, Hoadly . , "* Ibid,, 308. 
</Wtf., VI, 302,473,523. 
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of Yale was the result of a memorial of the trustees stating the needy 
condition of the college and asking for aid. It seems that a grant had 
been made in 1745 of which no record is to be found at hand, but it was 
paid in 1751 and 1752 as follows : £116 30s, 6d. were ordered paid in 
1751 in lieu of the grant of 1745, and £114 6«. in 1752 in lieu of the same 
grant, making in all a sum of £231 16^. 6d, The college was further 
aided in 1751 by the grant of certain bills of credit, amounting to £7,764 
17«. 3d., of sundry persons to the president and trustees of Yale for 
building the " college house. " 

In the following year (1752-53) the usual grant of £100 was increased 
to £228 10«. 

THE COLONY'S GENEROSITY TO YALE. 

Thus, says Palfrey, "the colony continued to be generous to Yale 
College. The accustomed annual gift of a hundred pounds to that in- 
stitution was first doubled (October 8, 1735), then tripled (October 8, 
1741), then further increased." No change of any importance could be 
introduced without the formal sanction of the General Court. The time 
having arrived when a chair in theology became a necessity, the Assem- 
bly ordained as follows: '^Whereas one principal end proposed in erect- 
ing and supporting Yale College, in New Haven, was to supply the 
churches of this colony with a learned, pious, and orthodox ministry, 
etc.," they recommend a *' subscription for founding a professor of 
divinity at Yale College." 

This liberality of the State of Connecticut toward Yale College has 
extended down to the present century, and is realized at the present 
time. 

In 1792, and by supplementary act in 1796, the Assembly granted the 
sum of forty thousand dollars,^ which was followed in 1814 by a grant 
of twenty thousand dollars,^ and subsequently, in 1831, by another of 
seven thousand dollars.^ 

It would be difficult to estimate the amount of assistance thus given 
by the State of Connecticut to Yale College in money value j nor is it 
possible to determine the value of the gift of even a small sum at the 
right time to relieve an institution from embarrassment. But when we 
consider the great benefit which the other institutions of Connecticut 
have received from Yale, it is so far in excess of the investments made 
that these sink into comparative insignificance. 

SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

The Sheffield Scientific School was begun in 1847. In the previous 
year (1846) the corporation of Yale College made provision for instruc- 
tion in agricultural chemistry and chemistry applied to the arts, and in 
1852 a professor of engineering was appointed. These chairs were 

« Dexter: History of Yale, 53. « Ibid., 51, » Ihid. ,60. 
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without endowment, and yet the number of students increased, until 
there were, in 1856, over three hundred and fifty in these departments. 
A proposed plan for a complete school of science was published in 1856, 
and this plan was adopted.^ 

In 1860 a convenient building was given by Joseph E. ShefQ.eld, and 
to this be added a considerable endowment.^ In recognition of these 
generous gifts the school was named after Mr. Sheffield, who afterward 
made still other donations. 

• In 1864 the Connecticut Legislature gave this school the proceeds of 
the United States land grant of 1862. This grant consisted pf one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand acres of land scrip, which was sold at seventy- 
five cents per acre, yielding about $135,000. The interest received in 
1874 from invested funds amounted to $6,386.24. This sum was wholly 
given to scholarships, thus enabling a body of poor young men through- 
out the State to obtain a scientific education. 

The State aid was in this instance well applied to a growing institu- 
tion, which by its endowment, government, and achievement ranks high 
as a scientific school. 

It was a very wise measure to place the State funds in the form of 
scholarships, for the tuition is so high as to bar out many who but for 
this assistance would be deprived of the power to make themselves use- 
ful to the State and society at large. Tuition fees are one hundred and 
fifty dollars, with an additional fee of seventy dollars to special students 
in chemistry, while a charge of five dollars is made for permission to use 
the college reading room and gymnasium.^ 

At the legislative session of 1887, an annual grant of eight thousand 
dollars was made to the Agricultural Experiment Station at New Haven.* 
Twenty-five thousand dollars had been previously spent in fitting up 
the station. 

STORRS AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

This institution was founded with a gift of one hundred and seventy 
acres of land from Mr. Augustus Storrs, and to this donation Mr. Charles 
Storrs added six thousand dollars. This together with the State bounty 
has stocked the farm and equipped the school. 

Only boys whose parents are natives of the State of Connecticut are 
eligible to membership in the institution. 

The General Assembly established the school by an act of 1881, and 
provided for six trustees, who were to have entire control. It was also 
provided by section five of this act that five thousand dollars should be 
paid annually for three years toward the support of the school. 

1 Plan for Scientific School, 1856, 1. 

8 Programme of the Sheffield Scientific School, 1873-74, 15. 

3 J&id., 29. 

* Charles D. Hine, Secretary State Board of Education. Letter of July 30, 1888. 
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At the session of the Legislature in 1887 an appropriation of eight 
thousand dollars per annum was granted the Storrs Agricultural 
School.i 

. SUMMARY OF GRANTS. 

Harvard Scholarship, £20 per annum, (to Harvard) 1G53-1700 

General Court grant, £ 120 ^ per annum, charter, 1700-18 £2, 160 

General Court grant, £100 per annum, charter, 1718-41 £2, 300 

Grant by the town of New Haven, 1718 £700 

Grants, General Court, 1718 '. £750 

Grants, General Court., (land) 1715 £500 

Tax on rum, one penny per gallon , 

Grant of £80 per annum for two years, 1729-30 £160 

Grant of £100 per annum for eleven years, 1730-41 £1,100 

Land grants on the Ousatunnuck, 1,500 acres .- 

Grant on account of ministers, 1726 and 1740 £410 

Grant of £30 for three years annually, 1741 £90 

Grant of £200 per annum, 1741-1888 

Grant for building, 1745 £231 6«. 6d. 

Grant of bills of credit £7,764 17«. 3(1. 

Increase of annual grant « £128 

Appropriation of General Assembly, 1792 and 1796 $40, 629 

Appropriation of General Assembly, 1814 $20, 000 

Appropri atidn of General Assembly, 1831 $7, 000 

Total grants to Yale, (approximate) $122, 676 

Appropriation Sheffield Scientific School, (U. S. giant) 1862 $135,000 

Annual appropriation Sheffield Scientific School, 1887 $8, 000 

ppropriation to Storrs Agricultural School \ J^- *ig' ^^^ 

nnual appropriation, Storrs Agricultural School, 1887 $8, 000 

Total grant by Legislature $288,676 



RHODE ISLAND. 
EARLY CONDITIONS OF EDUCATION. 

In its settlement and early history Ehocle Island differs in many 
respects from the other Few England Colonies, and these differences 
are observed in the development of the principal institutions of the 
State. The Massachusetts Colonies were composed of a homogeneous 
people, with definite religious beliefs and definite civil organizations. 
There was a positive belief in religion and politics, and men were forced 
to conform to established tenets and laws or their presence was not 
welcomed at the colonies. The Connecticut colonies were direct off- 



1 Charles D. Hine, Secretary State Board of Education. Letter of July 30, 1888. 

3 One pound of lawful money currency of the colonies averaged about three and 
one- third , dollars in money of the present denomination, although its purchasing 
power W.48 much greater than this amount in present currency. 
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shoots of the Massachusetts colonies, and adopted similar policies in 
all matters pertaining to the control of the social organism. But Rhode 
Island, founded by a dissenter from these views, adopted a liberal pol- 
icy in religion and government. All persons, "of whatsover creed, were 
welcomed to the new colony, and there sprang up, as a consequence, 
various beliefs in regard to government and religion. Whatever may 
be said about the motives entertained by the colonists of New England 
for settling in this new land, it must ever be held as a first principle 
that religion was the great organizer ; and wherever it was strongest 
the government was soonest organized and most exact in its execution. 
As compared with Massachusetts, the institutions of Bhode Island 
were slow in developing. Nowhere is the contrast more observable than 
in the matter of public education. The schools of Bhode Island fell 
almost a hundred years behind the progress of those of the adjacent 
colonies. 

THE COLONIAL SCHOOLS OF RHODE ISLAND. 

The colonial schools of Ehode Island were supported entirely by towns 
or by private enterprise. The central government considered it no part 
of its legitimate function to look after the general education. The first 
school was held at !N^ewport in 1640, by Rev-. Robert Lenthal, who had 
left Massachusetts on account of certain ecclesiastical troubles, " and 
August 20, Mr. Lenthal was, by vote, called to keep a public school for 
the learning of youth ; and for his encouragement there was granted to 
him and his heirs one hundred acres of land, and four more for an hoase^ 
lot ; it was also voted ' that one hundred acres should be laid forth and- 
appropriated for a school, for encouragement of the poorer sort to traiiB- 
up their youth in learning, and Mr. Robert Lenthal, while he continues 
to teach school, is to have the benefit thereof.' But this gentleman dicL 
not tarry very long ; I find him gone to England the next year bu't 
one.'' ^ 

This school was maintained from year to year at Newport by various 
teaehers, who were paid a salary by the town. At one time the salary 
was fixed at two pounds; but as all the school lands were rented for 
the small sum of eight pounds, or less than one shilling an acre,^ the 
salary is larger than would at first be supposed, though small enough 
at its highest estimate. 

The first step toward higher education was taken on October 4, 1710. 
As quoted by Mr. Stockwell, the record reads as follows : ** The peti- 
tion of Mr. Gallaway, for the liberty of teaching of a latin school in 
the two little rooms in the school-house of this town, is hereby 
granted." 

In 1763 the town voted to sell a portion of its school lands, and 

1 Stockwell : History of Public Education in Rhode Island, 5. Qaoted from Calr* 
lender's Discourse, Elton's edition, 116. 
•Stockwell, 6. 
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place ** ye monies ^ received therefrom in the hands of the town treas- 
urer, for a fund to be used in the education of poor children.^ 

The school-house at ITewport was destroyed by fire in 1774, and this 
was the end of the support of schools from land endowment in that 
town for the next fifty years. 

There were other schools, however, outside of Newport. There were 
two school-masters in what was later known as Middletown, each of 
whom was paid a salary of ten pounds per annum. 

In Providence the first public action was taken in favor of education 
in 1663, when the Assembly voted one hundred acres of upland and six 
acres of meadow for a school in the town of Providence. The lands 
thus appropriated were to be known as the " school lands of Provi- 
dence.'^* 

The majority of these colonial schools were not equal to the grammar 
schools of Massachusetts and Connecticut of that day. From all we 
can learn of the early period, and from the subsequent struggle to 
establish a public school system it must be inferred that the govern- 
ment was not active and persistent in aiding education of any sort, 
'While in the country districts of Massachusetts, and near- the Ehode 
Island border, we find the schools in a prosperous condition. There was 
one at Barrington, then a part of Swansea, Mass., which was main- 
tained "for the teaching of gram^mar, rhetoric, arithmetic, and the 
tongues of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, also to teach English, and to 
Mrrite.^'3 

"As respects schools,'' says Staples,* "previous to the year 1770, they 
^v^ere but little thought of; there were in my neighborhood three small 
^C5hools, perhaps about a dozen scholars each. Their books were the 
^ible, spelling-book, and primer.'' 

There were no free schools in Ehode Island prior to the Revolution. 
Xt was not until 1799 that, through the influence of John Howland and 
the Providence Association of Mechanics and Manufactures, an act of 
the Assembly established free schools. Unfortunately this was repealed 
in a few years, and the struggle for the establishment of free schools 
was renewed in 1820, but without success, and again in 1841, when a 
public school system was established. At the same time (1841) a public 
high school was opened in Providence. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

The State Legislature has never aided Brown University by grants or 
appropriations. 

The proceeds of the land grant of 1862 were given over to the insti- 
tntion by the State upon the condition that a scientific department 
should be formed in Brown University. The fund is held in trust by the 

» StockweU^ 7. ^ Stone: History of Rhode Island Institutions, 9 ; c/. StockweU, 9. 
*Ibid, * Annals of Providence, 515 ; StockweU, 11. 

880— No. 1 8 
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University, aud the iucome goes toward paying the tuition of a certain 
nnmber of State students, who are nominated by the Legislature. 

Another item should M mentioned. The charter of the iustitation 
originally exempted the property of its professors ; but now, by amend- 
ment of the charter, it exempts professorial property to the extent of ten 
thousand dollars for each professor.^ 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

While Ilarvard was the only literary institution in the country, the 
towns of Xew Hampshire contributed liberally for its support and were 
desirous of promoting its interests. As early as the year 1669, at the 
time of soliciting funds for a new building, the inhabitants of Ports- 
mouth subscribed sixty pounds aqnually for a term of seven years, and 
at the same time and for the same purpose Dover gave thirty-two pounds 
and Exeter ten pounds.^ 

Not all of the support of the colony was given to the central insti- 
tution, for we find that towns very early began grammar schools of 
their own. 

TOVra SCHOOLS. 

In fact, the town system of educational support was particularlsr 
noteworthy in New Hampshire, and so remains until this day. *'Th^ 
policy of the State has been to leave in the hands of the family and th.^ 
neighborhood the main share of the work in educating the child. This 
doctrine was in harmony with the active and liberty-loving principles 
of our ancestors. Next to the parent and citizen in the work of educa- 
tion, the State recognizes the town as the proper agency for maintaining 
schools." ^ 

Thus, from the Dover town records it is learned that, "at a publique 
Town Meeting held the 5:2 mo 58 (1658), It is agreed that Twenty 
pounds per annum, shall be yearly rayzed for the mayntenance of a 
School- master in the Town of Dover.'^ * 

The General Court of the proviuce of New Hampshire very early pro- 
vided that each town should have a school-master and a minister of the 
Gospel, and pay them by a rate.^ The weight of responsibility was 
thrown upon the towns. Again, "An act for the settlement and sup- 
port of grammar schools,"^ passed the 5th of George I (1719), made it 
obligatory on each town of fifty householders to provide a school, and 
each town of one hundred freeholders a Latin school ; the " select men" 
were to raise the money for the support of the schools by taxation, and 
any town failing'to comply was fined twenty pounds. 



» Presideut E. G. Robinson, Brown University. * Smith: Dartmoath College, 15. 
* Nathaniel Adams : Annals of Portsmouth, 50. ^ Laws of the Proyince, I, 58. 
» State Report, 1875-76^ 295. e ji^d., 120. 
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These laws were almost identical with those of the General Court of 
Massachusetts. It is said that " when New Hampshire became a prov- 
ince in 1647, the laws of Massachusetts were copied, but only existed 
on the statute books, never being enforced."^ In 1789 the Legislature 
repealed all previous acts, and authorized English grammar schools for 
teaching reading, and writing, and arithmetic, "provided that in shire 
and halishire, grammar schools for teaching Latin and Greek shall be 
provided." 

Prior to this act the " form of government " adopted in 1784 had made 
a firm declaration in favor of the encouragement of learning. It asserts 
that "Knowledge and learning, generally diffused through a com- 
munity, being essential to the preservation of a free government j ♦ • ♦ 
it shall be the duty of the legislators and magistrates in all future pe- 
riods of this Government to cherish the interest of literature and the 
sciences, and all seminaries and public schools, etc." 

These provisions of the law cited above still threw the responsibility 
on the towns, and the only instance where education of an advanced 
grade received the support of the State is that of the assistance given 
to Dartmouth College. 

' DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

''The germ of Dartmouth College was a deep-seated and long-cher- 
^slied desire of the foremost of its founders to elevate the Indian Race 
^U America."* In this respect it differs but little from the first founda- 
tiions of Harvard and the first college in Virginia, except that the first 
School, of which Dartmouth is the successor, was composed of Indian 
youth. The school was founded as a private school and a private 
charity, but was forced to appeal to the State for assistance in order to 
preserve its existence. 

The initiative step toward the founding of a college in New Hamp- 
shire was taken, as in the case of the founding of Yale, by an associa- 
tion of ministers. As early as 1758 a convention of Congregational 
ministers, assembled in Somersworth, framed a petition to Governor 
Wentworth for a college in the province of New Hampshire, "to serve 
the government and religion by laying a foundation for the best instruc- 
tion of youth." ^ 

It was urged that the distance from any seats of learning rendered 
the education of youth exceedingly diflBcuit, and it was hoped that by 
means of interest among the people and " some favor from the Govern- 
ment" sufficient funds could be raised "for erecting and carrying on 
an academy or college within this province, without prejudice to any 
other seminary in neighboring colonies." The Governor failed to grant 
the petition, and subsequently the matter of education was referred to 
a committee for consideration until the convention of ministers in 1762 



1 State Report, 1876, 298. « Smith, I. 3 /&*(?., 16. 
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endorsed the work of Mr. Wheelock, and transferred their zeal to the 
sapport of the Indiah school, out of which sprung the beginning of 
the college. 

THE INDIAN SCHOOL. 

The Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, residing in Lebanon, Conn., was led to 
meditate upon the subject of his means of support, as his people 
through lack of means failed to provide bountifully. It occurred to 
him that if they furnished him with but half a living they were en- 
titled to no more than half of his labors, and he consequently resolved 
to devote a portion of his time to the education of Indian youth. He 
at once began his work, which was aided by subscriptions from friends 
in America and England. The number of pupils, beginning with two, 
soon rose to thirty, and the Indian charity school was formed. In 1761 
the General Court of Massachusetts recognized his efforts, and voted 
thaii he should be allowed to take under his charge six pupils from the 
six nations for education, boarding, and clothing, for which he was to 
receive twelve i>ounds per annum for each child, to be paid from the 
public treasury. In the following year the Legislature of New Hamp- 
shire granted fifty pounds sterling per annum for five years as aid to 
the school. However, this was not paid after the first, or possibly 
after the second year.^ 

But a growing school and an empty treasury caused Mr. Wheelock 
to send two agents to England to solicit funds. Accordingly Eev. Mr. 
Whitaker and Mr. Samson Cecum, an Indian preacher, were sent for 
that purpose in 1765. 

A live Indian preacher of a good degree of intelligence, speaking in 
England, stirred the hearts of the people, and a large sum of mouey 
was consequently raised by the agents for .the Indian schools, theKiug 
being among the chief contributors.^ 

The favorable results of this mission abroad caused Mr. Wheelock to 
entertain designs for a college. He succeeded in obtaining a charter, 
granted in 1769. The problem of determining a site for the new school 
next occupied his attention. Liberal inducements were held out by 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and !N^ew Hampshire. It was finally de- 
cided after due deliberation to locate the college at Hanover in New 
Hampshire, and consequently the Indian school was removed there in 
1769. The plan for the education of the Indians was embodied in the 
charter, and the Indian charity school was the basis of the institution 
chartered. The '' laudable design of si)reading Christian knowledge 
among the savages of the American wilderness," and that "the best 
means of education be established in our province of New Hampshire," ^ 

' Suiith, 22. 

2 Dwight : Travels iu New Euglaiul, II, 100. See also Sparks' Life of John Ledyard, 
ch. I. 
^ From a copy of the charter ; Smith, 459. 
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were given as the reasons for granting the charter of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

The original design of edncating Indians and missionaries to the In- 
dians was frustrated.^ For three years after the founding only a small 
number of missionaries and persons destined as candidates for this em- 
ployment were sent ^mong the Indians ; afterwards all efforts ceased in 
this behalf. 

The inhabitants of Hanover presented the college with twelve hun- 
dred acres of valuable land ; the State of Kew Hampshire endowed it 
with about seventy-eight thousand acres more,* in several successive 
grants, the most important of which was made in January, 1789, when 
the Legislature gave a tract of four thousand two hundred acres located 
above Stewartstown.^ By the terms of this grant the Governor and 
Council of the State for the time being were incorporated with the trust- 
ees for the purpose of acting with them in the management of all funds 
granted to the college by the State.* 

Other grants of a moderate amount were made by the State. 

The annual revenue of Dartmouth was, in 1793, from tuition about 

two thousand dollars; from rent of lands about five hundred dollars. 

ft was expected by contracts made in the same year that the income 

from rents would be one thousand five hundred dollars in 1797, and 

two thousand one hundred and sixty-six dollars in 1803.^ 

One of the most remarkable grants on record is that made by the 
Legislature of Vermont in 1785-86. Mr.Wheelock appeared before that 
^ody at this time and presented the case of the college ; as a result of 
his pleading the Legislature granted to the college the entire township 
Of Wheelock — one-half for the school and one-half for the college.^ It 
"^as this grant which led Daniel Webster to remark that "The State of 
Vermont is a principal donor to Dartmouth College.''^ 

In 1807, Dr. Wheelock appeared before the General Court and ap- 
pealed for aid, representing to the Legislature the conditions and needs 
of the college. As a result of his visit the trustees of the college were 
granted a township of land six miles square lying on the border of the 
district of Maine.'' 

THE COLLEOE OF AaBICULTUBE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS. 

The proceeds arising from the sale of the land scrip (one hundred and 
fifty thousand acres) assigned to New Hampshire were appropriated to 
the founding of the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts, in connection with Dartmouth College at Hanover. 

The act making this appropriation was approved July 7, 1866, and 
before the close of the following year the scrip was sold at an average 

» P wight, II, 103. * D wight, II, 103. ^ Webster's Works, T, 482. 

«iWiJ., 101. "^ Ibid., 102. '^ Smith, 83. 

3 Smith, 80. 
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price of ftffcy-tbree and one-third cents per jicre, yielding eighty thou- 
sand dollars, which were invested in six per cent. State bonds. 

The general government of the college was vested in nine trustees, 
five of whom are appointed by the Governor with the advice of the 
Council, and four are taken from the trustees of Dartmouth College.^ 

The new college thus obtained the use of the libraries and the appli- 
ances of Dartmouth, together with the special advantages of the Thayer 
School of Ai^5hitecture and Civil Engineering and the Chandler Scien- 
tific Department. 

The Legislature granted the sum of five thousand dollars for build- 
ings, and later granted tvsrelve thousand dollars for au experimental 
farm and buildings thereon, on the condition that Hon. John Conant 
give twelve thousand dollars for the same purpose. 

The sum of ten thousand dollars, five thousand for each of two years, 
1883 and 1884-86, was voted by the General Assembly of New Hamp- 
shire to pay the tuition of indigent students. By this same act it was 
provided that any resident student of the State is entitled to have his 
tuition paid by complying with certain conditions.* 

Other appropriations have been made, suflScient to make the entire 
amount granted by the State fifty-four thousand dollars; during the 
same period the college has received $63,400 in benefactions — that is, 
the CongressionaJ grant of eighty thousand dollars stimulated addi- 
tional gifts aggregating $117,400. 



v. 



SUMMARY OP GRANTS,^ 

Dartmouth College, 

Appropriations by the royal province of New Hampshire : 

May 27,1773,foran6wbuilding, £500 (lawful raoney) $1,666.66 

April 5, 1777, for the subsistence of the president, £60 200.00 

Total 1,866.66 

Appropriations by the State of New Hampshire : 

June, 1805, for general use $900 

September 15, 1883, for education of indigent students 10, 000 

Total 10,900.00 

For the medical department : 

June, 1803, for appliances 600 

June,1809,for building 4,667 

Total 5,267.00 

Total money appropriations to Dartmouth exclusive of those made 
to the College of Agriculture 35,033.66 

1 Laws of New Hampshire, 1866, chap. 4216. 

2 Ihid.y 1883, chap. 116, p. 92. 

3 The writer is indebted to the acting president of the University of Vermont for 
many important points in this summary. 
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Agricultural College. 

X'otal legislative appropriations to tbc New Hampshire College of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts from 1869 to 1^88, inclusive 71, 900. 00 

Entire money grants 106,933.66 

Land grants to Dartmouth. 

Acres. 

By the Legislature of Vermont, June 24, 1785 23, 000 

By the Legislature of New Hampshire, Febniary 5, 1789 40, 960 

By the Legislature of New Hampshire, Juue 18, 1807 23, 040 

By the Legislature of New Hampshire, small grants at different times 4,000 

Total land grants 101,000 



MAINE. 
EARLY SCHOOLS. 

The Massachusetts system of schools extended in colonial times to 
the province of Maine, and the laws enacted by the General Court, or 
later by the Legislature of the parent State, remained in force in that 
province until the organization of Maine into a separate State. 

The celebrated law^ of 1642, requiring the selectmen to " have a vigi- 
lant eye over their brethren and neighbors'' to see that their children 
and apprentices be taught to read, as well as the subsequent more 
general law of 1647, which required each town of fifty householders to 
sustain an elementary school, and each town of one hundred household- 
ers a ''grammar s(;hool," obtained throughout the province of Maine. 

Thus the condition of education in the province must be determined 
largely by the general laws enacted by the Gourt of Massachusetts. The 
revised laws of 1789 likewise extended to Maine, and were in force at the 
time of the adoption of the State Constitution in 1820. 

Thus the old '' grammar schools" of New England, and subsequently 
the '' New England academies," were found among the educational in- 
stitutions of Maine, and the endowment of Bowdoin College by the 
General Court completed the system. 

When Maine was organized into a State, the responsibility of educa- 
tion was largely thrown upon the towns. Article VIII of the Consti- 
tution of Maine, adopted in 1820, provides for education as follows: 
*' A general diffusion of the advantages of education being essential 
^ the preservation of the rights and liberties of the people, to promote 
^Uis important object, the Legislature are authorized, and it shall be 
^lieir duty, to require the several towns to make suitable provision, at 
^heir own expense, for the support and maintenance of public schools, 
^Hd it shall further be their duty to encourage and suitably endow, 
fi*om time to time, as the circumstances of the people may authorize, 

^ See MassaQhasetts. No. 49, p. 39. 
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all academies, colleges, and seminaries of learning within the State." 
The State reserved the right, prior to making any endowment, to limit 
or res'train auy of the powers vested in the literary institution receiving 
the said endowment. 

There was also incorporated into the Constitution at this time an act ^ 
passed by the Legislature of Massachusetts June 19, 1819, confirming^ 
certain rights and privileges to the State of Maine, and among others- 
things providing that the grants for educational purposes, particularly 
the bank tax for the support of Bowdoin, and all land grants, should 
continue upon the same conditions ;^ "but the tax on banks shall be 
charged upon the banks within the said district of Maine, and paid ac- 
cording to the tenor of said grant." ^ 

Under these provisions the Legislature has from time to time made 
grants of land and appropriations of money for the aid of institutions 
of higher learning, and aided academies and grammar schools, and in 
recent times has established a complete system of high school instruc- 
tion. 

STATE HIOH SCHOOLS. 

The present free high schools of Maine are not classed with institu- 
tions of higher learning, although some of them are characterized by 
thorough discipline in the classics and the higher branches, but as there 
is a regularly constituted State system of these school, they deserve a 
passing notice. 

These schools represent the survivals of the old town grammar schools 
and the later academies. As the latter have been considered in the 
monograph on Massachusetts, it is not necessary to explain their nature 
here. After 1820 the towns began to provide for graded schools and 
high schools according to the provisions of the law. By the side of these 
the private academies continued their work of semi-advanced learning. 

The town schools grew more numerous and the academies fewer, until 
the law of 1873 established a State system of free high schools, and 
made provision for the absorption of the academies into the system. 
The law of 1873 provided that when any town had complied with the 
law by keeping a free high school for at least ten weeks during the 
year, such town was to '* receive from the State one-half of the amount 
actually expended in said school, not, however, exceeding five hundreds 
dollars, from the State to any one town."^ It was enacted the following 
year that the trustees might turn over the property of any academy tcz 
the town, and it should be subject to the conditions of the law.^ 

» Barean of Edncation, Circular No. 7, 1875. 

^Laws of Massachusetts, 1818. The tax on banks was divided among three iDSt:^:3 
tutions — Harvard, Williams, and Bowdoin. 

3 School Law, sec. 95. 

* The languages were not to be taught in the schools unless at the expense of tb^ 
city or town, except in those existing prior to 1873 in which said languages wozv 
taught. 
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The high schools were abolished by an indiscreet act of the Legislature 
io 1879, but re-instated in the following year.^ The maximum State al- 
lowance for each town was fixed by the law of restitution at two 
liundred and fifty dollars, and the total annual appropriation at twenty- 
six thousand dollars. In 1880 there were eighty-six towns reported as 
receiving State aid, and in 1886 the number had increased to one hun- . 
dred and sixty towns. During the period from 1830 to 188G the amount 
expended by the State was $121,243.39. Besides this amount small ap- 
propriations were made at different times to seminaries and academies. 

COLBY UNIVERSITY.^ 

This institution owes its existence and support chiefly to the Baptists, 
under whose control it now is. 

The first Baptist association in the district of Maine was formed at 
Bowdoinham in 1787. At a meeting of this association held at Liv- 
er more in 1810, it was proposed " to establish an institution in the 
district of Maine for the purpose of promoting literary and theological 
knowledge." Steps were taken toward organization, and the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts signed the act of incorporation of the " Maine 
Literary and Theological Institution.'" The General Court endowed the 
institution with a township of land fifteen miles above Bangor, in the 
unbroken wilderness, and enacted that the school should be located in 
the said township. Subsequent legislation enabled the corporators to 
locate the institution at Waterville. 

The school was opened in 1818, and the first State Legislature in 1820 
created it a college. 

Besides the grant of a township of land by Massachusetts, the State 
of Maine endowed the college with two half-townships. For the first 
seven years after it was chartered as a college the State granted an 
annuity* of one thousand dollars, and subsequently other annuities, 
making the total benefactions of the State fourteen thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. In 1821 the name was changed to Waterville College 
by the Legislature, and again that of Colby University was adopted by 
the trustees January 3, 1861.* 

MAINE STATE COLLEOE OP AGRICULTURE. 

An act to establish the Maine State College of Agriculture and the 
-M^echanic Arts was passed by the Legislature February 25, 1865.^ This 
^ot provided for the complete organization of the college, and among 

' Laws, 1880, chap. 224, sec. 1. 

^ The foUowing facts concerning Colby University f^re taken from President Small's 
^^cellent paper in the New England Magazine for August, 1888. 
5^ Laws of Maine, 1813, II, 856. 
^To be paid from the proceeds of the bank tax. 

« Laws of Maine, II, 854, 861. 

•Maine Laws, 1865, chap. 523, p. 529. 
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other things created a board of trustees, with power to choose a site 
for the college and to make general laws for its control, and provided 
for a liberal course of instruction, including military tactics, and for free 
tuition to resident students of the State. 

The land script of the Federal grant, amounting to 210,000 acres, had 
already been accepted, and in the following years (1866) 193,600 acres 
were sold at a little more than fifty-three cents per acre, which yielded 
one hundred and two thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine dollars, and. 
when invested in State securities, made a fund of one hundred and four 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

The remainder of the land was subsequently sold, swelling the per- 
manent fund to the amount of one hundred and thirty -one thousand 
three hundred dollars, yielding in 1886 an income of seven thousand 
four hundred and thirty-eight dollars.^ 

In 1866 the trustees chose the site for the institution at Orono, a vil- 
lage situated seven miles from the city of Bangor. Upon condition of 
its location at this place the citizens of Bangor donated the site and con- 
tributed the sum of fourteen thousand dollars,^ and the citizens of Orono 
raised by taxation the sum of eleven thousand dollars ^ for the purchase 
of an experimental farm. Two years later the Legislature graute<l the 
sum of ten thousand dollars for the purp6se of purchasing apparatus 
and erecting buildings^ 

This would seem like a favorable beginning for the new institution, 
and the subsequent appropriations by the State show that there was 
no lack of interest in the Agricultural College. 

The Legislature made appropriations from time to time according to 
the apparent needs of the institution. A few of the more important 
will be cited. An act of March 12, 1869, appropriated* the sum of 
twenty-eight thousand dollars for building and general purposes; this 
was followed in 1870 by an appropriation^ for similar purposes of 
twenty-two thousand dollars, including that part of the twenty-eight 
thousand dollars already drawn. 

Again in 1872^ there was voted the sum of eighteen thousand dol- 
lars, for general purposes; and two years thereafter twelve thousand 
and five hundred dollars.'^ 

At this time (1875) a very peculiar act of the Legislature was passed, 
soliciting proposals from the various denominations and organization* 
to take the school and sustain it according to the original plan. It 
seems that it was thought at this time that the successful conduct of 
the college by the State was impracticable. Possibly it was like th 
legislation of 1879, which abolished the free high schools as an econom 
ical measure. At any rate, the Agricultural College remained in thi 



' Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1867-68, 299. ^Ihid, 1870. 

3 Report of State Superintendent of schools for 1886. ^ /ft,-<j^ 1872, p, 22. 

•''Laws of Maine (Resolves) 1868, 203. "^Ibid, 1874, p. 
*Ihid, 1869, 24. 
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ands of the State, aud so continues. In 1876 eight thoasand dollars 
"Vrere appropriated * for expenses and debts, and in the following year, 
^Por outstanding indebtedness, instruction^ and building purposes, $15,- 
^18.* Not succeeding in shifting the responsibility of the college upon 
^Dthers, the Legislature renewed its efforts for the successful manage- 
ment of the institution. 

Again, in 1880 three thousand dollars were voted for the payment of 
liabilities, and in 1881 the sum of three thousand five hundred dollars 
was voted for contingent expenses and instruction. 

The last appropriation^ that we have to record was made in 1885, for 
that year and the following, of ttie amount of $12,400. 

Other minor appropriations were made for different objects, among 
which was the payment of the traveling expenses of the visiting com- 
mittee, appointed by the Legislature. 

The total amount appropriated by the Legislature to the end of the 
fiscal year of 1888 is 8247,218. The value of the property, including 
land, libraries, buildings, stock, etc., is $165,000 ; the permanent fund 
is $131,300, which yields an annual income of $7,438. 

BOWDOIN COLLEOE. 

An act of the Legislature of the province of Maine, approved in 1794^ 
incorporated the above-named institution. The management of the 
college was placed under a board of trustees, with full powers of control. 
Subsequently the number was changed and their powers more closely 
defined. That the institution might not want for proper support, it was 
further enacted, " That the clear rents, issues, aud profits of all the es- 
tate, real and personal, of which the said corporation shall be seized or 
possessed, shall be appropriated to the endowment of the said college, 
in such manner as will most effectually promote virtue, piety, and the 
knowledge of such of the languages and the useful and liberal arts and 
sciences as shall hereafter be directed from time to time by said corpo- 
ration."* Five townships of land, each six miles square, were granted 
to the college for its endowment and vested in the trustees, provided 
. that fifteen families be settled in each of the said townships within a 
period of twelve years, and provided further that three lots containing 
three hundred and twenty acres each be reserved, one for the first 
settled minister, one for the use of the ministry, and one for the support 
of schools within the township where it is located. These townships 
^ere to be laid out and assigned from any of the unappropriated lands 
belonging to the commonwealth of the district of Maine. 

The first money endowment was instituted hy a general law of Mas- 



'Laws of Maine (Resolves) 1876, j). 123. 

«/Mf/., 1??77, p. 211. 

3iWd., 1885, 260. . 

^Laws of Maine, 11, 846, et seq. 
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sacbasetts, approved February 24, 1814, which reads as follows: "J56 it 
enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court now 
a^sembledj That the tax which the president, directors and company of 
the Massachusetts Bank are and shall be liable to pay to the common- 
wealth, shall be and hereby is granted to and appropriated as follows, 
viz : ten-sixteenths parts thereof to the president and fellows of Har- 
vard College; three-sixteenths parts thereof to the president and trus- 
tees of Williams College ; and three-sixteenths thereof to the presi- 
dent and trustees of Bowdoju College."^ The author has no means of 
knowing the amount of money received from this grant, except that 
Harvard received ten thousand and Williams three thousand, and at 
the same rate Bowdoin would have received three thousand per an- 
num, or the sum of thirty thousand dollars. One other thing that 
would lead us to suppose that this is the amount received, is that in 
1820 a law was enacted ^ granting to Bowdoin College, or the presi- 
dent, trustees, and overseers, the sum of three thousand dollars per 
annum for seven years, beginning with the fourteenth day of Febru- 
aryi 1824, the sum to be paid out of moneys arising from the tax on 
certain banks not otherwise appropriated. This was a continuance of 
the general act of Massachusetts, and was to be null and void at such 
time when the said tax yielded l^ss than four thousand dollars per an- 
num. In each of the above acts one-fourth of the grants was to be 
devoted to defraying the expenses of indigent students in attendence 
at the college. 

The exact amount realized from the sale of land grants can not be 
ascertained. " The townships chosen are now known as Dixmont, 
Sebec, Guilford, Foxcroft, and Abbot. Foxcroft was sold in 1800 for 
seven thousand nine hundred and forty dollars ; Sebec apparently brought 
upwards of eleven thousand dollars in 1803, and Dixmont is said to 
have been sold for twenty thousand dollars." ^ 

In 1820 the medical department of Bowdoin was created by an act 
of the Legislature, and the school placed under the direction of the 
president, trustees, and overseers of Bowdoin College. In order to 
carry out the organization of the new school, to purchase books, plates, 
and apparatus, the Legislature granted the sum of one thousand five 
hundred dollars.* 

SUMMARY. 

The total grants by the Legislature to the colleges of Maine are as follows : 
Bowdoin, five townships of land. 

Money appropriations $52,500 

Bates College, Waterville, money appropriations 14, OC30 

Agricultural and Mechanical College 247,^ 3^ 

Total 313,7^ J^ 

* Laws of Massachusetts, IV, 388. 

a Laws of Maine, II, 854. 

3 Letter from Professor Little, of Bowdoin, December 27, 1888. 

^ Laws of Maine, II, 856. 

• ■. .i 
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VERMONT. , 
THE FIRST SCHOOLS. 

The first schools of Vermont existed before any legislative enactment 
"Was made by the Stata for the control of education. The systems 
"Which had existed in other parts of New England obtained here, and 
the town schools, similar to those in New Hampshire, were especially 
in vogue before and aft^r the separation of Vermont from that prov- 
ince. Schools were supported and controlled by the communities in 
which they were situated, although the central legislative authority 
sanctioned by law as early as 1782 these local institutions. Even in 
the Constitution of 1793 the responsibility is thrown upon the local au- 
thorities, as it declares that " a competent number of schools ought 
to be maintained in each town for the convenient instruction of youth 
and one or more grammar schools to be incorporated and properly sup- 
ported in each county."^ 

In 1794 the towns were authorized to support schools by a local tax, 
and at the same time a general law^ was passed to aid such schools by 
a landed endowment. The law provided that the lauds heretofore 
granted by the British Government to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts should be granted for the purposes of 
education to the respective towns wherein they lay, to be leased for the 
support of schools, the leases to extend " as long as water runs or wood 
grows." Likewise certain glebe lands were in the same year confirmed 
for the support of religious worship; subsequently the law was repealed, 
in 1805, and the lands were appropriated to schools.^ It was not until 
1797 that the Legislature assumed any direct control of the town 
schools, which it did by enacting that each town should support a 
school or schools, and that any town failing to comply with the law 
should forfeit its right to its proportion of the general tax.* But the 
chief action of the State in educational affairs was directed toward the 
maintenance of a State university. 

THE UNIVERSITY OP VERMONT. 

The State took a decided course in regard to the supervision and 
support of higher education. At the time of the organization of 
the State government, in 1798,^ the University of Vermont was en- 
dowed with lands which proved subsequently to amount to twenty-nine 
thousand acres. In 1791 the university was organized j the preamble 
of the act of incorporation shows forth the spirit and intent of the fbund- 

1 Chap. II, sec. 41 ; A Revision of the Frame of Government of 1786, 
3 Laws of Vermont (1808), I, 2'^7. 
3/&id., 234. 

* Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1876, 391. 

* Address by Hon. Justin Morrill, 8. 
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ing as follows : " Whereas the edacation of youth is necessary for the 
advaDcement of morality, virtue, and happiness, and tends to render a 
people or State respectable ; to promote which establishments for sem- 
inaries and colleges have been patronized by all good governments; and 
whereas several grants of land have already been made by this State, 
and private and liberal donations have been offered for promoting so 
useful an establislunent within the same, which demand the attention of 
the Legislature for laying the foundation for an institution so beneficial 
to society: Therefore, Sec. I., It is hereby enacted^ That there be and 
hereby is a college instituted at such a place in the township of Bur- 
lington ♦ ♦ ♦ as the corporation herein names,'* etc.^ It was in- 
corporated further that " the estate of said university, both real and per- 
sonal, to the extent of one hundred thousand pounds sterling ($333,333^), 
shall be exempt from taxation,"^ and that all persons, officers, and 
students belonging to the university shaU be exempt from taxes and 
military duty. 

This law was modified, in respect to property, in 1802, so that the es- 
tates of the president and professors lying within the town of Burling- 
ton should be exempted from taxation to the amount of one thousand 
dollars each.^ 

It was fyirther provided in the charter that the university could hold 
land to the extent of seventy thousand acres. 

The early years of the university, planted as it was in the wilderness, 
were full of struggles and misfortunes. The State was generous in the 
extreme at the beginning, but failed to support the university it had 
created. The land was poor and brought little income, the whole tract 
bringing but twenty-five hundred dollars at that time.* 

In 1813 the buildings of the university were seized by the Govern- 
ment and used for the storage of United States arms, by which much 
damage was suffered, and the houseless students all left, most of them 
to shoulder muskets against the British invaders. The buildings were 
rented in 1814 for the United States Army. Worse misfortunes occurred 
in 1824, the buildings being consumed by fire, but were restored by the 
citizens of Burlington in the following year. For the first ninety-five 
years of the corporate existence of the university the State never gave 
anything toward the support of it more than has been set forth in the 
above statements. 

The trustees in their report^ of 1886, realizing this, after speaking of 
the resources of the university, state: "Of the above the only item 
which includes any gift or grant from the State to the university is 
* value of lands.' The reservation of lots for the benefit of the univer- 
sity in the later grants to townships resulted in securing to tfie univer- 
sity about twenty-nine thousand acres of land scattered throughout 

^ Laws of Vermont, Slade, 581. * Letter from President M. H. Bartle^t, Decern- 

2/6id., 583. . ber20, 1888. 

3 Ibid,, 586. * Biennial Report, 1886, 6-6. 
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the State, mostly wild mountain land of little value. Frowi the * public 
lands' included in the above item an annual rental of about twenty- 
seven hundred dollars is received, making the gift to the university 
from the State to be of the value of about forty-five thousand dollars. 
As most of these lands were at an early day leased in perpetuity, their 
rental value can never be greatly increased. A portion of the original 
grants still remain unleased, the land being either worthless or inacces- 
sible. When it is remembered that the Legislature of Vermont granted 
to Dartmouth College, before the chartering of the University of Ver- 
mont, the entire township of Wheelock, consisting of twenty-three 
thousand acres, from which, or from 'the capital arising therefrom, that 
institution still derives a revenue, and that the above grant of wild 
lands and the remission in 1852 of a small debt due the State for bor- 
rowed money, constitute the sum total of the gifts, grants, donations, 
and largesses of the State of Vermont to the University x)f Vermont, 
during the entire history of both, it will be seen how deficient the State 
has been in that care and interest and support by which institutions of 
learning are built up, and which the university had every right to 
expect from the State which called it into existence," 

THE CONGRESSIONAL GRANT. 

Vermont sold one hundred and fifty thousand acres of land scrip 
granted by tlie Federal Government, which yielded the sum of $122,626, 
which at present gives an income of $8,130. An attempt was made in 
1863 td form a new institution by consolidating Norwich University, 
Middlebury College, the University of Vermont, and an agricultural 
college not then created. It is needless to say that such a scheme 
failed. In the following year the State chartered the Agricultural 
College of Vermont, thinking that a separate institution would be in 
demand by some wealthy town. "Accordingly the college went up and 
down the State offering itself to the highest bidder."^ In 1865 the 
Legislature, finding that the former plans failed, proposed a union with 
the University of Vermont. 

It asked that the University curriculum be enlarged so as to include 
departments of agriculture and the mechanic arts, and that one-half of 
the trustees be appointed by the Legislature. The proposition was 
acceded to, and in 1865 the law forming the University of Vermont and 
the State Agricultural College was enacted. Each corporation wastoelect 
nine trustees, who with their successors were to constitute thereafter the 
board of trustees, with the addition of the ex-officio members, the Gov- 
ernor of the State and the president of the college. In speaking of this 
new partnership of the university and the college. Judge Powers says : 
<*The firm assets were made up by the contributions on the part of the 
university of all its lands, buildings, libraries, and appliances, worth 

' Biennial Report of University of Vermont, 1886, 5-6. 
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buDdreds of thousands of dollars, and on the part of the State by the co: 
tribation of eight thoasand dollars not obtained from the pockets 
the tax-payers, bat eight thousand dollars of other people's money .^ 

On the other hand, the State appropriated in 1886 the sum of thirty 
five handred dollars annnally for an experiment station nnder the care 
of the university; in 1888 the sum of six thousand dollars per annam 
for chemistry for the next four years, two thousand four hundred dol- 
lars for tuition, and three thousand six hundred dollars for instruction 
in branches relating to the industrial arts.^ 

The following statement, together with what has already been given, 
will give a fair estimate of the financial condition of the university, ex- 
clusive of the Congressional grant: 

SUMMARY. 

Total valae of property, exclusive of contingent f and $520, 000 

Value of lands 130,000 

Value of buildings 200,000 

Value of collections 60,000 

Value of trust fund 120,000 

The appropriations to Vermont University and State Agricultural 
College are as follows : 

Grant of town lots,'' 29,000 acres ; annual rental is $2,500; estimated value. $50,000 

Annual appropriation for experiment station, $3,500 ; 18H6-89 10, 500 

Annual appropriation for chemistry, $6,000 ; 1888-91, iilclusive 24, 000 

For tuition, State students 2,400 

For instruction 3,600 

Total 90,500 

» Pres. M. H. Bartlett • leUer of December 20, 1888. 



CHAPTER IV. 

STATE AID TO HIGHER EUCTCATIO]^ IN THE MIDDLE 

STATES. 

The honor of planting the first schools in the territory about to be 
considered belongs to the Swedes and the Dutch. The colonists brought 
with them the institutions of their native land and endeavored to fos- 
ter them in the settlements. For many years these schools were very 
meager affairs. They were elementary in their nature^ embracing only 
two or* three branches in their curricula. It was customary for the West 
India Company to send out a school-master with each party of emigrants 
departing for any of the colonies. 

The schools in New Amsterdiam were supported by the Reformed 
Dutch Church in connection with the authorities. The church wa^ a 
state institution in the mother country, and all education was intrusted 
to its immediate care. The company made itself responsible for the 
appointment of school-masters, preachers, and tenders of the sick. 
These three offices frequently devolved upon the same individual, but 
more frequently the school-master was chorister of the church.^ 

The schools in New Amsterdam were licensed by civil authority. 
The first school-master regularly employed in the colony was Adam 
Roelanstein, who cam6 to the settlement about the year 1633.^ It was 
not, however, until the year 1638 that any mention was made of taxa- 
tion for the support of schools.^ This proposition received no definite 
action. In the year 1654 the burgomasters agreed to support at the 
expense of the city, one school-master, one minister, and one dog- 
whipper (sexton).* This proposal was never put into practice. The 
first academy and classical school in New Amsterdam, taught by 
Alexander Carolus Curtius in 1659, was supported in part by tuition 
and in part by the Court through taxation of the people. 

After the English obtained possession of the territory the same gen- 
eral plan of education was pursued in the New York colony as existed 
formerly. Thus we find that Johannes Van Eckkelen, in 1682, engaged 
with the " Honorable magistrates " to " serve the Church and schooP 
for a salary of two hundred and thirty-four guilders, in grain, in addition 



1 Pratt : Annals of PubliQ :^4ucation in the State of New York. 
« Pratt's Annals, 4. » Tbid.^ 5, * Ibid. , 6. 
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to a tuition ranging from three to six gaildera per quarter for each papIL 
The school must be kept open nine months in the year.^ 

The General Assembly of the province took a more decided stand in 
1702, and passed an act providing for a '* free school in the city of New 
York," to be supported by an annual tax of flffcy pounds current money. 

Thus gradually the schools developed from elementary to grammar 
grades, and by degrees the legislative authorities took more important 
steps toward the support of schools. Bat it was not until 1746 that the 
first movement was made toward the founding of a college. The first 
step was to organize a lottery to raise money to found a college. This 
was repeated several times, and the process of raising money by lot 
teries for school purposes became a settled policy of the province. In 
fact, in this period it was considered a legitimate method of raising 
funds, and was practiced, more or less, by nearly all of the colonies. 

It was not until the year 1754, one hundred and eighteen years after 
the founding of Harvard, that King's College was chartered. This 
marks the real beginning of higher education in New York. After the 
close of the Eevolutionary War, King's College was reorganized under 
the name of Columbia College. The policy of the province and State 
toward higher education was exceedingly encouraging and liberal. All 
of the early colleges received valuable assistance by means of legisla- 
tive endowments, grants, or appropriations. 

The remarkable feature of the system of education in the Empire 
State is the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New 
York. It represents centralized authority for the control of public 
education, particularly that usually called " higher." In this capacity 
it has power to grant charters and regulate the laws pertaining to the 
same, though its work is seconded by legislative enactment. Through 
its instrumentality a property qualification has been instituted for the 
admission of colleges to chartered rights. This appears to be a wise 
measure, and would naturally have a tendency to prevent the establish- 
ment of institutions without financial support. If this policy had been 
pursued by other States fewer institutions would have been brought 
into existence merely to perish. The measure was not intended to 
check new non-State institutions. Indeed the State has ever been lib- 
erally disposed toward these institutions. 

The University Convocation, called annually by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, brings together the chief ednca- 
tx)rs of the State to discuss the most recent problems of education. This 
has a tendency to unify educational interests and create harmony in 
the entire system, besides keeping before the public the advanced views 
of the foremost men in the educational world. 

The educational policy of the Swedes on the Delaware was similar to 
that pursued by the Dutch in New York. After the English domma- 
tion the policy of Penn was decidedly in favor of founding sufficient 



I Pratt's Annals, 6. 
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schools for theedacatioD of iiie people. The idea of State support de- 
Teloped very slowly. In Delaware the Gteneral Assembly has always 
enoooraged all schools, and has lent a continuoas support to higher 
education. 

I^ew Jersey has adopted an entirel/ independent policy in regard to 
higher education. Princeton College takes great pride in the fact tiiat 
the State never gave any assistance to that institution. 

In Pennsylvania the early schools were carried on chiefly by the 
Friends, the Legislature providing for the tuition of a class of indigent 
children. The school instituted by BeDjamin Franklin was the natural 
successor of the school of Penn, and later developed into the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. This institution received a new impulse in 
Bevolntionary times under the provisions of the Constitution of 1776, 
which resulted in a liberal State endowment. 

A remarkable feature of education in Pennsylvania, appears after 
the war, in the numerous grants and endowments made to private and 
sectarian institutions. Academies, seminaries, and colleges sprang up 
rapidly through State encouragement and assistance. This process 
Anally developed into a system whereby the State could easily provide 
teachers for primary and secondary schools by the support of colleges 
and academies. The system finally broke down with its own weight, 
and there has arisen in its place a complete normal system for the 
preparation of teachers. State aid for higher education, with the ex- 
ception of appropriations to the State College and a recent donation for 
a hospital in Pennsylvania University, has entirely ceased. 



NEW YORK. 
THE DUTCH COLONY. 

In the early history of the colony of New Netherlands there are fre- 
quent references to the schools which were established for the benefit 
of the colonists. Nearly all of these schools were of an elementary 
cdiaracter, and were chiefiy taught by teachers sent out from Holland 
in the employ of the Dutch West India Company. In 1659, at the 
earnest request of the "burgomasters" and "schepens'' of New Am- 
sterdam, Alexander Curtius was sent out to form a school of higher 
grade, in which instruction could be given ^ *'in the most useful lan- 
guages, the chief of which is the Latin tongue."^ It was desired that 
this Latin school should finally develop into an academy. This, the only 
school of higher grade recorded in the Dutch period, closed when the 
English took possession of New Amsterdam. 



1 Historical Beoords, 26. 

'An earlier document has been found in reference to this same school, being a com- 
moBioation from the directors of the West India Company to the director-general — 
Pratfs Annals, 21. 
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ENGLISH OOLONY, 

Under the English govemmeut that followed there were nnmeEOOS 
attempts to establish and maintain Latin schools. The first was opened 
in 1688 by the Jesait Fathers, nader the direction of Gtovemor Dongan.^ 
In 1702, when Viscount Oombury was Governor, an act was passed 
which provided for a Latin free school, and appropriated fifty pounds 
sterling, annually for seven years, for its support. Under this act 
George Muirson was licensed, in 1704, to instruct ^^ in the English, 
Latin, and Greek tongues or languages, and also in the arts of writing 
and arithmetic."^ 

The most important school of this kind was established by Mr. Mal- 
colm in 1732, to teaoh Greek, Latin, and mathematics. This school 
was established by an act of the General Assembly, which provided for 
its support by appropriation of all the revenues arising from licensing 
peddlers and hawkers about the city of New York. The assembly also 
voted 40 pounds per annum for five years, to be raised by taxation, for 
the support of the school. 

After the expiration of this time, and during the unsettled i>eriod of 
the French and Indian wars, there is very little in the annals of the 
English colony to indicate any public aid to education. It is not snp- 
posable that the schools thus started were suddenly given up; but they 
were probably carried on by private parties, and therefore did not enter 
into the history of colonial ait'airs. 

KING^S COLLEGE. 

As early as the year 1702, we find references to the foonding of a 
university on the " King's Farm " in New York City. The subject was 
broached again in 1729,^ but no action was taken until December 6, 
1746, when the General Assembly of the colony passed an act for raising 
the sum of j&2,250 by a public lot tery, for the encouragement of learning 
and for the founding of a college.^ Other acts followed, and at the dose 
of 1751 the funds, amounting to j&3,433 18«, were vested in a board of 
trustees. Of these trustees two belonged to the Dutch Beformed 
Church, one to the Presbyterian, and the remaining seven to the Ohnrch 
of England. 

The King granted a charter, donated land, and appropriated money 
for the founding of the college. The charter was granted in 1754, un- 
der the title of King's College. The General Assembly, by a subse- 
quent act, provided for its support by granting an excise tax on liquors. 
A large amount of land had been given to Trinity Church by the Kinf^ 
grant for its support, and on the 13th of May, 1755, the corporation of 

1 David Murray, in Historical Records, 36. 

2 Annals of Educational 87. 
* Historical Sketch of Colnmbiq. (HoU^ge, 6. 
*F. B, Hough, Hist. »ec„ 39. 
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Trinity Church conveyed a large and valuable tract of this grant, lying 
on the west side of Broadway between Barclay and Murray Streets, to 
the governors of the college. 

The college was duly organized in 1754, the trustees in the year 
previous having called Rev. Samuel Johnson to be its first president. 
The government of the college was vested, by authority of the charter, 
in the president of the college; the Archbishop of Canterbury; the 
first lord commissioner for trade and plantatious; the eldest councilor 
of the provinces; the judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature ; the 
secretary ; the Attorney-Gteneral ; the Treasurer ; the Speaker of the 
General Assembly ; the mayor of New York City ; the rector of Trinity 
Church; the senior minister of the Protestant Dutch Reformed Church; 
the ministers of the Lutheran, French, and Presbyterian Churches ; and 
twenty-four citizens of Kew York City, — a body sufficiently varied in 
character to control the college and at the same time represent all the 
interests of the people. 

The funds for the support of the new college were raised in several 
ways : By State assistance, by private donations, by lotteries, and by 
tuition. 

Provisions were early made by the General Assembly for a lottery to 
raise funds for the erection of 19uildings, a site having been chosen near 
Barclay Street, west of Broadway. 

It was not, however, until May, 1760, that the buildings were erected, 
and the remainder of the property was subsequently leased for a term 
of years. The sum of j£3,282 was realized from the lottery; six thou- 
sand pounds were obtained by the agent. Dr. Jay, in England ; the 
King gave four hundred pounds ; and over ten thousand pounds were 
contributed by others. In 1767 a grant of twenty-nine thousand acres 
of land was made by the Government, but this was unfortunately located 
in that part of the territory afterward ceded to Vermont and was lost 
to the college. 

The college was supported by private donations, aided by the colony, 
and its control was more or less subjected to the colony ; yet it could 
not be claimed as a State iustitution, as the term is used in its modern 
sense. 

King's College was closed in 1776 on account of the turbulent times, 
and was prepared for the use of the American army as a hospital.^ 

During its career it had given an impulse to education which enabled 
the work to be readily revived at the close of the war. In its early 
years the Government had granted to it the sum of £6,943, equal to 
$17,358, in current exchange, raised by lottjBries and taxes, and lands 
valued at $83,647, making in all over one hundred thousand dollars, a 
liberal sum in those days, for the establishment of the new college. 

— - — — - — ■ ^ 

» Hist. Rec, 40. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

After the close of the Bevolationary War, King's College was in a 
deplorable condition. Many of the bo£urd of governors were either dead 
or missing, the libraries were scattered, the apparatus Vras destroyed, 
and a complete disorganization existed. The entire income of the col- 
lege in 1784 was bat one thousand two hundred poands.^ With thisin- 
come the board of regents began to build the university. 

In 1784 the governors of the college addressed a petition to the State 
Legislature, then in session, asking a revision of the charter of King's 
College.^ At the beginning of this session of the Legislature Gk)vemoi 
George Clinton made the following reference to the higher education, 
which was the beginning of the organization of New York's present mag- 
nificent school system : " Neglect of education of youth is one of the 
evils consequent on war. Perhaps there is scarce anything more worthy 
your attention than the revival and encouragement of seminaries of 
learning.'^ ^ 

Earlier in the session, and before the petition of the governors of 
King's College had been presented, a bill was introduced and became 
a law on the first day of May, 1784. This was entitled, ^^ An act grant- 
ing certain privileges to the college hea'etofore called King's College, 
for altering the name and charter thereof, and erecting an university 
within this State." * 

The principal provisions of this act are, in brief, as follows : A board 
of regents was created, vested with power to hold and possess the 
rights, privileges, and franchises provided by the act, and were to have 
power to make rules for the government and support of the university, 
to elect a jjresident and professors of King's College. The regents could 
possess estates, real and personal, equal to forty thousand bushels of 
wheat, and they were empowered to found schools and colleges in the 
State where they deemed it advisable, and to endow the same. 

The board of regents consisted of the Governor, Lieutenant-Gtover- 
nor, mayor of the City of New York, mayor of Albany, Speaker of the 
Assembly, President of the Senate, Attorney-General, Secretary of State, 
and twenty-four other persons elected by the Legislature. In addition 
to this number each religious denomination had the right to elect one 
regent. This shows the early attempt to unite the church and state 
in educational matters. 

The property of King's College was given into their charge, to be 
applied solely to the use of Columbia College as the regents might 
direct. The regents were likewise empowered to grant degrees, and 
finally in Section X, we read: "The college heretofore known as 
King's College shall be known and called Columbia College." 

Thus we find a full organization with one college and a small income 
as the beginning of the University of the State of New York. During 

» Moore's History of Columbia CoUege, 68. ^ /WJ., '41. 

'Hiat Rec, 40, * Laws of 1784, Chap. M, p. 69. 
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the second session of the Legislature of 1784, the above act was, owing 
to dfesatisfaction, amended in some particulars. These amendments 
X>ertained chiefly to administration, but among other things they pro- 
vided for an increase in the number of regents. 

The arrangement provided by this legislation lasted for three years 
only ; at the end of this period of trial it was felt that there was need 
of a reform. A committee was appointed to consider the measure in 
relation to the university, and especially to Columbia College. Mr. 
Duane, as chairman of the committee, reported that the previous acts 
of the Legislature were considered defective, and recommended changes 
in regard to the functions of the regents and also in the action toward 
academies. 

The report was adopted, and a subsequent committee presented a bill 
for the action of the Legislature. The act repealed all former acts and 
made the number of regents twenty-one, including the Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor as members in virtue qf their oflBLces.^ The other 
regents were appointed by the Legislature, and the board of regents 
chose their own officers, viz, chancellor, vice-chancellor, secretary, and 
treasurer.'^ 

The law states as follows : "The regents are authorized and required 
by themselves or their committees to visit and inspect all the colleges 
and academies in the State, examine into the condition and system of 
education and discipline therein and make an annual report of the same 
to the Legislature.'^ ^ They also have full control of the literature fund, 
which is annually distributed and appropriated to the different a*cade- 
mies and seminaries of learning, exclusive of colleges, according to the 
number of students passing satisfactory examinations in the classics and 
higher branches of learning.* 

The regents of the university and the trustees of Columbia College 
were made two separate bodies. The charter granted in 1754 was rati- 
fied, and the number of trustees in control was limited to twenty-four, 
in whom were vested all the powers of the governors of the college. 
Ample provision was made in this bill for the establishment and gov- 
ernment of academies. Since this act the board of regents has been 
divested of the charge of Columbia College and has had no control of 
its internal affairs. ' 

From the time of reorganization in 1787 the regents of the XTniversity 
of New York have exercised a supervisory control over the corporations 
created by them or by the Legislature, while Columbia College, although 
nominally under the supervision of the regents, has had, as in case of 
the other great institutions of learning in the State, an almost inde- 
X)endent existence. 

* * Laws of 1787, 10th session, p. 156. 
2 New York Code, 1882, Chap. XV, p. 1114. 
^Tbid.j sec. 15, p. 1115. 
*IMd.,'Bec. 23, p. 1116. 
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The Legislature continued to assist Columbia College in small ways for 
some years after the separa;tion. In 1792 an act to encourage literfttore 
provided for the payment of £7,900 to the college for certain specified 
objects, and at the same time granted an annuity of seven hundred and 
fifty pounds for a term of five years. ^ 

Columbia College shared with Union College in a land grant &om 
the State in 1801, located at Lake George^ Ticonderoga, and Crown 
Point. A more valuable grant followed in 1814, that of twenty acres 
of land formerly belonging to Dr. Hosack and purchased from him by 
the State at a cost of $74,268.76. 

Dr. Hosack attempted to establish a botanical garden subservient to 
the purposes of medicine, agriculture, and the arts. He purchased the 
land and erected buildings, but was unable to carry out his plans. The 
land when purchased was three miles and a half outside the city of New 
York, but is now in the center of wealth and population and is very 
valuable. It is located between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, and between 
Forty-seventh and Fifty-first Streets. 

One other act of 1819 granted to Columbia College the sum of ten 
thousand dollars. 

A medical school was early established in <k)nnection with Columbia 
College, which received assistance from the Colonial Assembly and the 
State Legislature. The corporation of the city of New York granted 
three thousand pounds, while the State Legislature assisted to the ex- 
tent of forty-five thousand dollars by means of lotteries, chiefly after 
this school was united with the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

THE LITEEATUBE FUND. 

m 

One of the substantial aids to the success of the school system of New 
York is what is termed the Literature Fund. 

By an act of May 10, 1784, the board of commissioners of the land 
of&ce was created and empowered to lay out the unappropriated land 
into townships ten miles square. Li each township a lot of three hun- 
dred acres was reserved for the use of a minister of the Gospel, and six 
hundred and ninety acres for a school or schools. 

By an act of May 5, 1786, entitled "An act for the speedy sale of un- 
appropriated lands within this State, and for other purposes therein 
mentioned," the surveyor-general was authorized " to lay out the waste 
and unappropriated lands" of the State into townships ten miles 
square, and these townships into lots of six hundred and forty acres 
each.^ The act further provided "That in every township so laid out, 
or to be laid out as aforesaid, the surveyor-general shall mark one lot 
on the map "Gospel and Schools," and one other lot for "Promoting Lit- 
erature," which lots shall be as nearly central in every township as may 
be : and the lots so marked shall not be sold, but the lot marked *^ Qm- 

1 Greenleaf, II, 479. 2 Hist. Beo., 80. 
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pel and Schools " shall be reserved for aud applied to the promoting the 
Gospel and a public school or schools in snch townships ; and the lot 
marked for "Promoting Literature,^' shall be reserved to the people of 
this State to be hereafter applied by the Legislature for promoting liter- 
ature in this State."^ 

Of these two provisions the former furnished the basis of local school 
funds^ the latter of the literature fund, which is still held by the State. 

But the lands reserved for the support of schools were for many 
years unproductive, and the board of regents was without funds for 
saccessful compliance with the law in performing its duties. In the re- 
port of 1788 the board of regents lamented this condition of affairs and 
their inability to make an improvement, unless the Legislature would 
support them by appropriate acts. They claim : "As the education of 
youth and culture of learning are connected with the improvement of 
useful arts, and nourish both the disposition and abilities requisite for 
the defence of freedom and rational government, so they have been 
esteemed in every civilized country as the objects of the highest im- 
portance. In our State it was evidently intended that the university 
should possess and exercise a general superintendence over all literary 
establishments which might be found among us, and that it should di- 
rect the system in such a manner as would conduce to the harmony and 
interest of the whole. ♦ • • Our attention would naturally extend, 
not only to subsisting literary corporations, but to the erection of acad- 
emies in every part of the State ; and it is obvious that the most im- 
portant purposes might be attained by affording timely assistance to 
infant seminaries, which would otherwise languish for a time and per- 
haps finally perish." ^ Therefore, as the university is not provided 
witb funds for the payment of the expenses immediately arising from 
the duties which the legislature has prescribed, the regents suggest 
that certain lands be made available for its support. 

"land oeants. 

A plea for necessary assistance was again urg#d by the regents in the 
following year. As the result of their petition the Legislature passed 
an act on March 31, 1790, entitled "An act for the further encourage- 
ment of literature,"' which, after stating that it is the duty of a free 
people to promote and patronize science and literature, and that Colum- 
bia College and the incorporated academies under the charge of the 
regents are deficient in funds, notwithstanding the contributions of in- 
dividuals, provided for the rental and lease of lands and the applica- 
tion of a sum of money without delay for the " advancement of science 
and literature in the said colleges and the respective academies." 

It was further provided that certain lands of Crown Point, Ticon- 

1 Chap. 67, Laws of 1786; Greenleaf, I, 282. « Regents' Report, 1788. 

'Chap. 38, Laws of 1790,* Greenleaf, II, 316. 
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deroga, Fort Geor^, and Governor's Island ^ should be given to the re- 
gents for the snpport of literature. ' The grant at the sonth end of 
Lake George having been found to conflict with prior grants, the Legis- 
lature substituted in lieu thereof a tract on the east side of the lake, 
containing 1,724 acres. 

An act of the Legislature of May 5, 1786, granted ten townships at the 
northern part of the lake for general educational purposes, but these 
were afterward replaced by a grant of 1,680,000 acres in the counties 
of Gayuga, Onondaga, Oswego, Sbhuyler, Seneca, Tompkins, and 
Wayne. This grant is known as the reservation for educational pur- 
poses in the '* military tract.'' Six lots in each township were reserved 
as follows : one for promoting the Gospel and a public school ; one for 
promoting literature in the State ; and the other four to equalize the 
shares of claimants under the bounty act. In 1769 the supervisors of 
Onondaga County, which then included the whole of this tract, were 
authorized to set apart the lots to be devoted to literature. These and 
other reservations were granted to separate institutions or sold to in- 
crease the general literature fund.^ Thus, for example, the literature 
lots In townships 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, and 20 were granted to 
Union College, while others, from time to time, were granted by special 
acts of the Legislature to various academies. Eight townships in 
St. Lawrence County were sold and the proceeds were given to the 
literature fund, with the exception of $1,000 to Middlebury Academy in 
1823, $1,000 to Redhook Academy in 1824, and $2,600 to St. Lawrence 
Academy in 1825. These latter grants were made by special acts of the 
Legislature.'* 

Much had been done for the support of academies by general and 
special grants of land, and the Legislature had attempted to supply the 
deficiency of these grants by special money appropriations. The great- 
est of the latter was the act of 1792, which granted an annuity of i&l,500 
for five years for the benefit of academies.^ But the origin of a perma- 
nent Literature Fund, the interest of which was to be used for the sup- 
port of academies and the principle to remain undiminished, dates from 
the act of the Legislature of 1813, which provided that certain unsold 
lands in the military tract, or the counties of Broome and Chenango, 
should be sold and the proceeds invested to secure a regularly-paid 
interest. "And the regents of the university shall make such distribu- 
tion of the annual income amongst the several incorporated academies 
of this State as in their judgment shall be just and equitable.'^® 

By an act passed April 12, 1813, the Crumhorn Mountain Tract was 
authorized to be sold and the proceeds were to be used for the benefit 
of academies, as the regents might direct. The avails of this sale, 
amounting to $10,416, went into the Literature Fund. 

^ Afterward used for military purposes. * Statutes, 45, 330, 82. 

2 Laws of New York, Greenleaf, II, 317. « Greeulea^ II, 479. 

» Hist. Rec, 84. « Statutes, p. 319. 1813. 
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The Literature Fund was farther increased by an act of 1819 ^ aathor- 
izing the arrears of qait-reuts, amoanting to $53,380, to be equally 
divided between the. Literature and the Common School Funds. And 
in 1827, April 13,^ the avails of the lands belonging to the Oanal Fund 
to the amount of $150,000 were to be devoted to the enlargement of the 
Literature Fund, and to be distributed for the support of incorporated 
aeademies and seminaries, excluding colleges, which were subject Ijo 
the visitation of the regents. 



LOTTERIES FOB THE LITERATURE FUND. 

At the present day it seems a questionable way to support colleges 
and schools by means of lotteries. But at the beginning of this century 
there seems to have existed a mania for lotteries, and they were con-\ 
sidered a legitimate method of raising money. iKlany colleges and 
academieis and even churches availed themselves of lotteries to replenish 
their funds. Kearly all of the young States indulged in this method^ 
and New York especially was much given to this mild gambling for 
public gain. 

By an act of the Legislature, passed April 3, 1801, entitled "An act 
for the promotion of literature,'' provision was made for four successive 
lotteries of twenty-five thousand dollars each ; $12,500 of the avails of 
each was to be paid to the Literature Fupd, and this was to be distributed 
among the academies by the regents ; the remainder was to be devoted . 
to the support of the common schools.^ 

By an act of 1832 the management of the Literature Fund was di- 
rected to be transferred from the control of the regents to the State 
Comptroller, who was to audit all accounts for the support of academies 
and for current expenses.* At this time the Literature Fund was largely 
invested in bank stock, State stock, bonds, and mortgages, amouBting 
in all to only $59,407.51, with property held in trust by the regents 
amounting to $9,905.07. This fund amounted September 30, 1888, to 
$284,201.30. Its revenue is applied entirely to the support of academies. 

The United States Deposit Fund of 1836 was entirely devoted to edu- 
cation. The principal of this fund amounted to $4,014,520.71, and from 
its income, $28,000 are given annually to the support of acadei&ies. 
Thus has the Literature Fund continually increased, and its entire pro- 
ceeds have been directed to the support of academies. But this fund 
failing to meet the requirements, an appropriation^ of $125,000 was 
made by Legislature, the money to be divided as the present Literature 
Fund. A tax of one-sixteenth of a mill was levied on each dollar of 
valuation.^ It was provided in the act of distribution of the funds in 
1873'^ that no' more money should be paid to a school under the control 



1 Chap. 222, Laws of 1819, p. 298. 
« Chap. 228, Laws of 1827, p. 237. 
»Chap. 53, Laws of 1801 
*Chap. 8, Laws of 1882 



6 Chap. 571, Laws of 1872. 

6 Chap. 736, Laws of 1872. 

7 Chap. 642, Laws of 1873. 
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of any religions or denominational seer or society. This State aid to 
academies, which was appropriated in 1872, was not continued by sub- 
sequent Legislatures. But in 1887^ the Legislature enacted that sixty 
thousand dollars should each year be appropriated, to be distributed by 
the regents of the university in the same way as the income of the Lit- 
erature Fund is distributed. 

UNION COLLEOE. 

The first movement toward the foundation of Union College was 
made in 1779, by the circulation, of a petition for a bill to charter Clin- 
ton College at Schenectady. This plan failing, measures were taken in 
1785 to found an academy in the town of Schenectady. The enterprise 
•was supported entirely by private munificence. On December 30, 1791, 
the Legislature was memorialized without success for a grant of land 
for the support of the new institution. In February, 1792, the propri- 
etors of the academy petitioned the Legislature for a charter, which 
was denied on account of lack of sufficient funds. In the following 
year the petition was renewed in a different form, asking for an aca- 
demic charter, which was granted January 26, 1793. 

After repeated attempts a charter for Union College was obtained 
February 25, 1795, from the segents of the university, to whom author- 
ity had been given by the Legislature. The property of the Schenec- 
tady Academy was made over to its support. The Legislature came 
to the assistance of the new and struggling institution, and made the 
following grants : By an act of April 9, 1795, the sum of $3,750 was 
granted for books ; April 11, 1796, ten thousand dollars for building 
purposes; March 30, 1797, $1,500 for salaries; and on March 7, 1800, 
ten thousand dollars for building and permanent funds. By the last 
act the trustees were granted the power to select ten lots in the military 
tract, to be sold, and the proceeds to be devoted to the use of the col- 
lege. The sale of these lands, together with others near Lake George, 
yielded over fifty thousand dollars. Previous to 1804 the whole amount 
given by the State in support of the college was $78,112.13,* and this 
was either as appropriations of money or funds from the sale of lands. 

In 1804 began the celebrated administration of Dr. Nott, continuing 
fbr over a half century. Dr. Kott, although a Christian minister, accord- 
ing to the fashion of his times began to provide for an ample endow- 
ment by the aid of lotteries. On March 30, 1805, an act of the Legisla- 
ture granted the privilege of a lottery of eighty thousand dollars in four 
drawings, and on April 13, 1813, an act authorized a lottery of two 
hundred thousand dollars,^ designating the proceeds for several pur- 
poses. Thus was Union College aided in time of need by the generosity 
of the State, although, like most of the old colleges, it was largely sap- , 

» Chap. 602, Laws of 1887. 3 Chap. 120, Laws of 1814. 

• Chap. 62, Laws of 1805. 
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ported by private donations. The entire State aid given to Union Gol- 
lege amounted to $358,111. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE. 

The third college in New York, that of Hamiltpn, located at Clinton, 
received material assistance from the State. It had its origin in an ' 
academy chartered under the name of Hamilton-Oneida, on January 
31, 1793, at the village of Clinton. The academy was opened in 1799 
for the admission of students. After a successful period of growth for 
a term of 12 years it was transformed into a college, under a charter 
granted by the Begents, May 26, 1812. By an act^ of the Legislature 
of June 19, of the same year, the college was endowed with the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars in bonds, secured on the unsold lands of the 
Oneida Beservation. The general lottery act of 1814 gave to Hamilton 
College the sum of forty thousand dollars. In 1836 the State made an 
annual appropriation of three thousand dollars, which ceased under the 
provisions of the new Constitution of 1846. The total State aid 
amounted to only one hundred and twenty thousand dollars, but the 
permanent funds of the college in 1881 amounted to $269,332.56. 

The University of the City of New York received.a grant of six thou- 
sand dollars per annum from 1838 to 1843, and other institutions have 
received special appropriations ; but the history of these institutions 
must be omitted here. A general summary of the grants will be given 
at the close of this part of the subject. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

The nearest approach to a State institution of superior instruction 
found in New York is furnished by Cornell University. The Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Speaker of the Assembly, and Superintendent of 
Public Instruction are in virtue of their respective offices members of 
the board of trustees. Hon. Ezra Cornell agreed to give five hundred 
thousand dollars, for the foundation of the university, provided that 
the proceeds of the Agricultural Land Grant should remain undi- 
vided, and be devoted to said university for the purpose of instruction 
in the mechanical arts and agriculture. 

New York State received 990,000 acres in land scrip from the United 
States grant of 1862, part of which was sold for eighty-five cents per acre. 
Land scrip went down, and by an act of the Legislature of April 10, 
1866, the Comptroller was authorized to sell the land to the trustees of 
Cornell University, or to any person giving good security, for not less 
than thirty cents per acre. Mr. Cornell bought the remaining portion, 
and agreed to pay into the State treasury the net proceeds of these lands, 
the sum to be held as the Cornell Endowment Fund, and to be used ex- 
dosively for the support of the university .^ The profits of this invest- 
ment wiQ amount at least to two millions of dollars. 

»CI»p. !»7, Lftws of X8X3. 'Chap. 48X, Laws of X866, 
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By the lawB of 1865,^ wbioli were amended iu 1872,' and again in 1887,' 
Cornell University is obliged to receive from each Assembly district 
one stadent annually, to whom is given free instraction in all branches 
in the four-years' course^ This act gives free tuition continually to live 
hundred and twelve students. The privilege is deteimined on a basis 
of superior scholarship, and is determined by competitive examinations 
conducted by the Department of Public Instruction. 

The State hQrS done very little for the support of Gornell University j 

the chief benefactors are Ezra Cornell and the Federal Government 

Stimulated by these magnificent gifts, private donations have poured 

in for the support of this great institution, which in purpose and design 

, is a complete State University. 

THE STATE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

The regents of the University of New York were created by an act of 
the Legislature in 1845, trustees of the Cabinet of Natural History. By 
an act passed in 1870 the name was formally changed to the New 
York State Museum of Natural History. The board has the power to 
appoint the scientific staff, consisting of a director and his assistants, a 
State entomologist, and a State botanist. The Museum is a means of 
increasing scientific knowledge in the State. It received its first im- 
pulse through the State Geological Survey, and the attempt which 
grew out of this survey to form a collection of the natural productions of 
New York. By an aet of the Legislature of November, 1840, the old 
State Hall at Albany was set apart for the reception of the collections.* 
They were put in charge of the regents. The Legislature also appro- 
priated two thousand dollars for fitting up the building and the cases. 
In 1867 a new building replaced the old one, to meet the demands of the 
growing collection. 

A new interest was awakened in the Museum by the discovery of the 
mastodon at Cohoes in 1866, and the Legislature in the next session 
granted five thousand dollars for the purchase of the Gould collection 
of shells, of sixty thousand specimens, representing six thousand 
species. 

In 1870 a law was passed making an annual appropriation of ten 
thousand dollars for the support of the director and three assistants, 
as well as for current expenses. Also the sum of one thousand five 
hundred dollars was appropriated for the salary of the State botanist. 
By an act passed in 1881 the sum of two thousand dollars was appro- 
priated for the annual salary of a State entomologist. 

The Legislature by an act of 1883 directed that the State Hall, as 
rapidly as it was vacated by the State ofScers, should be set apart for 
the use of the Museum, and iu the same act increased the annual ap- 

'■ ; " 

i Chap. 585. Laws of 1865. » Chap. 291, Laws of 1887. 

8 Chap. 634, Laws of 1872. < Chap. 245, Laws of 1840, 192. 
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propriatioQ to fifteen thousand dollars. It also provided for the publi- 
cation of scientific papers, andtheremaiuing unpublished volumes of 
the Natural History of tlie State, directing funds to be appropriated 
annually for five years to these purposes. The removal of the Museum 
to the State Hall has only been partly effected. The delay in the com- 
pletion of the new capitol has interfered with the removal of the State 
officers^ and the additions to the number of officers and boards begin 
to make it doubtful if Ihe State Hall can ever be vacated. 

An institution like the State Museum furnishes a strong support for 
higher scientific education. 

ACADEMIES. 

The acadamies of New York, although now properly classified as in- 
stitutions of secondary instruction, have borne such intimate rela- 
tions to higher education in the past that they should not be passed by 
unnoticed. Here, as elsewhere, we are confronted with the indefinite 
terms of "academies" and "seminaries of learning,'- embracing, as ^ 
they do, hisforically all grades of instruction from that of an ordinary 
grammar school to that of a moderate collegiate course. But as the 
appropriations have largely been made on the returns of classical edu- 
cation the system of academic education is entitled to our attention to 
that extent. 

After the reorganization of the school laws, at the close of the Rev- 
olutionary War, the newly constituted board of regents, in 1787, pro- 
vided for tbe establishment of two academies, those of Clinton at 
East Hampton and Erasmus Hall at Flatbush. These were reported 
in 1788 as being in a fiourishing condition. Subsequently others were 
added to the list of newly incorporated academies, until in 1792 there 
were ten of these academies. They had received but meagre support 
i^om their land endowments, and it was not until 1792 that the first di- 
rect appropriation ^ of moneys was made by the Legislature for the 
support of academies, and a provision made for its distribution among 
the academies of the State by the board of regents. 

The act of April 11, 1792, that provided for a donation to Columbia 
College, also appropriated the sum of one thousand five hundred pounds 
($3,750) annually for a term of five years, to be distributed at the dis- 
cretion of the regents among tbe several academies of the State.* 

These funds were appropriated at first according to the number of 
pupils in attendance at the respective schools. Finally in 1818 a rule 
was adopted distributing the funds according to the number of students 
studying the classics or the higher branches of learning, reserving one- 
fifth of the entire amount for special distribution to over-needy institu- 
tions according as the regents might deem proper. This policy was pur- 
sued until the revised statutes of 1829 provided that the money should 

1 Hist. Rec, 444. « chapter 79, Laws of 1782. 
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be eqaally divided among the eight senatorial districts of the State, and 
distribated as before. This remained a law until the adoption of the 
new Constitution in 1846, which provided for a retura to the old 
method. 

There was po well-organized plan for determining the basis of appor- 
tionment until 1866, when examinations were instituted, certificates is< 
sued, and reports to the regents made accordingly. In 1870 the answer 
papers of these examinations were made returnable at the office of the 
regents, and were there subject to review and revision. The law of 1873 
provides, among other things, that ^*no money shall be paid to any 
school under the control of a religious or denominational sect or so- 
ciety."^ 

The academies, under the protection of wise laws, increased rapidly 
in number and efficiency. In 1820 there were forty-eight academies to 
which charters had been granted, although only thirty reported for the 
apportionment. Besides the regular distribution of funds by the re- 
gents, amounting in the aggregate to about two millions of dollars, the 
Legislature has made at least sixty special grants of land and money 
for the benefit of academies. It is impossible within the scope of this 
work to give the specific grants of land or enter into the details of the 
separate acts of the Legislature. At least fifty thousand dollars have 
been granted from time to time to academies in need of immediate 
assistance, while it is difficult to estimate the money value of the nu- 
merous special laud grants that have been made by the Legislature. 

The amount of appropriation varied from year to year until 1830; 
then it was uniform till 1834, being ten thousand dollars annually. 
From 1835 to 1838 it was twelve thousand dollars per annum, and 
from 1839 to 1887 it has been forty thousand dollars per annum. By 
an act passed in 1887 the sum of sixty thousand dollars was added 
to the annual appropriation to academies, making the total appropri- 
ation from that time at the rate of one hundred thousand dollars 
annually. Of this amount twelve thousand dollars is taken firom the 
income of the Literature Fund and twenty -eight thousand dollars from 
the United States Deposit Fund, and sixty thousand dollars from the 
General Fund. 

The State also has appropriated three thousand dollars annually 
from 1835 to 1883, and six thousand dollars annually since 1884 
to be granted by the regents to the academies under their visi- 
tation for the purchase of books and apparatus, on the condition 
that the academies should raise an equal sum from sources independent 
of their school property. From the excess of applications over the 
sum appropriated the regents have limited the applications to one 
hundred and fifty dollars each, and restricted them to alternate years. 

The regents also have promoted the maintenance of classes in the 
academies under their visitation for instruction of common school 
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teaohers. Tbis system was begun in 1834, and the appropriations sus- 
taining it were derived from the United States Deposit Fund. The 
sum now appropriated is thirty thousand dollars annually, but the part 
of this sum actually paid out by the regents depends on the amount of 
service rendered. The academies are paid one dollar for the instruc- 
tion of each scholar for each week. The classes are limited to twenty- 
flve members, and continue from ten to thirteen weeks. An inspector is 
employed, who spends his whole time in visiting and caring for these ' 
classes. He is paid from the fund appropriated by the Legislature 
for the support of these classes. 

The total amount of money distributed by the board of regents for 
academies from 1793 to 1884, inclusive, has been $1,996,738.18, and to 
1888 at least $2,156,738.18. 

THE BBGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

The act of the Legislature of 1787 created a board of regents, whose 
specific duties were to care for Columbia College, and to incorporate and 
supervise such other colleges and academies as they might think 
proper. However, they were soon at the head of the entire educational 
department, and were advocating the establishment of a system of com- 
mon schools, academies, and colleges. It was finally considered that 
the regents had to supervise only higher education, and to support lit- ' 
erary and scientific institutions. 

The University of the State of New York is far from being a fiction, 
although the regents have not chartered all of the educational institu- 
tions of the State or entered into the internal supervision of the col- 
leges and academies belonging to the University ^ nevertheless, by 
general superintendence and especially by the control of incorporation 
they have added unity and strength to the schools of the State. Per- 
haps their greatest service has been in fixing the standard of require- 
ments for incorporating colleges and academies, and bringing acade- 
mies to a higher grade, by making the appropriations depend either 
upon the number of pupils, or the number of students pursuing classi- 
cal studies and the higher branches of learning, and determining the lat- 
ter by an examination test. 

Early in the history of the board of regents, academies and colleges 
were not granted charters unless a certain amount of property had 
been secured and there were good indications that the proposed insti- 
tutions *would receive suf&cient support. 

RULES FOR INOORPORATION. 

'^ It was resolved on March 23, 1801, that in future no academy ought 
to be incorporated unless it appeared to the satisfaction of the regents 
that a proper building for the purpose had been erected, finished, and 
880— No. 1 10 
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paid for, and that fauds had been obtained and well secared, prodaci 
an annual net income of one hnndred dollars." ^ By a resolution of 
March 15, 1815, the sum required for investment was raised so as to 
yield two hundred and fifty dollars per annum. On March 25, 1834, the 
regents ordered that a building and lot free of any incumbrance and an 
established school after an approved method be added tQ the require- 
ments for a charter. By an act of April 17, 1838,^ it was provided that 
any academy owning a building, library, and apparatus worth two 
thousand five hundred dollars, might be subject to the visitation of the 
regents. 

The settled policy of the regents in regard to the incorporation of 
colleges was published in a report of a committee in 1811, which affirmed 
'^ that no college ought to be established until suitable buildings have 
been provided and a fund created consisting of a capital of at least 
fifty thousand dollars, yielding an income of three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars."* 

In 1836 the amount of the required endowment was increased to one 
hundred thousand dollars, with buildings, grounds, etc., worth thirty 
thousand dollars, the endowment to be made previous to the granting 
of the charter, and the whole sum of one hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars secured before the regents would appoint a president. The above 
restrictions, though seemingly arbitrary, have doubtless raised the 
character of institutions, while they have suppressed many attempts 
to found colleges and academies which must have eventually ended in 
disaster if not thus early thwarted by the law. When we consider the 
great number of educational institutions that have been called into 
existence in the United States without proper means of support, that 
eke out a miserable existence and finally perish for want of proper 
direction and support, it will be at once seen that the board of regents 
of Kew York have rendered a service to the State in these wise pro- 
visions. 

The legislature by special acts could modify the rulings of the board 
of regents, as in the case of the granting of the charter to the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in New York City with a required endow- 
ment of fifty thousand dollars. 

The great work of the University of the State of New York has been 
enlarged until the regents have under visitation (1889) 301 academies.^ 
There are also under inspection twenty-seven colleges of arts and 
sciences for men (or men and women), five colleges of arts for women, 
eighteen medical colleges, and six law schools, making the immense 
system subject to State control, although the majority of colleges and 
universities have been granted such extended powers as to be practi* 
cally independent in their government. 

"Hist. Eec, 409. 'Hist. Eec, 94. 

• Statutes of 1838^ 236. « 102d Ajinual Report of tlie Begents of the UniTendty, 1889. 
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STATE GBANTS TO COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 

I 

Columbia College : 

Grants to King's College by excise and by lotteries (17, 358 

Grants of landy inolnding Botanical Garden 83,647 

Grants in money J. 39,125 

$140, 130 

Union College : 

Grants by lotteries, 1805 and 1814 280,000 

Grants of land, 1800 and 1802 52,861 

Grants in money 25,250 

358, 111 

Hamilton College : 

Grant from sale of land, 1812 50,000 

Grant by lottery, 1814 40,000 

Grants in money, 1836-46 30,000 

120, 000 

Geneva College : Grants in money, 1838-46 63,000 

University of the City of New York : Grants in money, 1838-43 30, 000 

Elmira Female College: Grants in money, 1867andl886. 37,000 

Fairfield Medical College : 

Grant from land sales, 1812 :... 10,000 

Grants in money, 1820-25 5,000 

16,000 

Ingb am University : Grant in money, 1861 5,000 

University of Rochester : Grant in money, 1857 25,000 

College of Physicians and Surgeons : By lotteries 45, 000 

Albany Medical College 15,000 

Genesee College : Grants in May, 1854-56 12,000 

Cornell University . ^ 25, 000 

Total appropriations to colleges 890,241 

Academies: 

Amount to academies by the Eegents, 1793-1884 1, 996, 738. 18 

Amount by special acts of Legislature, about 50, OCO. 00 

Amount from special grants 

Total appropriations to academies 2,046,738.18 

Total appropriations to State Museum, over 225, 000. 00 

The report of 1886* shows the following appropriations of the State for 
higher education : 

State appropriation for academies (44,244.74 

State appropriation for teachers' classes in academies 31, 667. 35 

Begents of tibe University 14,094.36 

Elmira Female College 12,000.00 

American Museum of Natural History 16,942.96 

Total 128,752.41 

1 Laws of 1867, Chap. 174. 

*Beport of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for X886. 
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Apportionment to Academies from the Literature and (Hker Ff^nde. 

m 

Total to 18B3 taken from Historical Records $1,996,736 

1884 40,000 

1885 40,000 

1886 .' 40,000 

1887 40,000 

1888 100.000 

1889 100,000 

Total 2,956,736 

Chranta to Academies to aid them in Purchasing Books and Apparatue. 

Total to 1884,fipom Historical Records $158,359 

1885-1889 27,728 

Total '. 166,087 

Not drawn ». 750 

Total payments by State 185,337 

Expenditures by the State for the Maintenance of Teachers* Classes in the Academiee under 

the Visitation of the Regents. 

1836 to 1841, from Historical Records $22,800 

1842-1849 not given. 

1842 to 1877, from Historical Records 459,247 

1878 to 1889, from Historical Records ! 330,000 

Total (except 1842-1849) 812,047 

Summary of Expenditures by the State for Educational Purposes, 

Gifts to colleges $890,241 

Apportionment to academies .' 2,356,736 

Grants for books and apparatus 185,387 

Teachers' classes 812,047 

State library 632,995 

State masenm (not obtained). 

Total to 1889 4,876,406 

THE STATE LIBRARY OP NEW YORK. 

State libraiies have become iu many States valuable aids to higher 
edacation. Though this branch of the subject has not been exhaust- 
ively treated, a short sketch of the State Library at Albany, kindly 
fhrhished by Hon. David Murray, of that city, will be sufficient to 
illustrate what may be done toward advanced learning by this means. 

The State Library of New York was established by an act ^ of the 
Legislature passed in 1818. The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, th 
Ghancellor of the Court of Chancery, and the Chief Justice of the Su 

»■■■ ' ■■■■■■ ■ I <,^m mmmn iii ■— ii^..,. ■ ■.,. l^ ■- - ■ - i- , - ■ i i ■ ■ i ■■ i . . ■ i ■» i ■ ■ ^— i.»^p»^»^^^>^i^— ^^^i^pi^^^^^i^ 

1 Chap. 45, Laws of 1818. 
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preme Court were coastituted a board of trustees. The Secretary of 
State, the Attorney-General, and the Comptroller were added to the 
board of t]^ustee8 ^ in 1824. By an act ^ passed in 1844 the regents of 
tlie university were created the trustees of the library, and since that 
time it has remained in their charge. It was at first kept in rooms in 
the old capitol building, bat in 1854 it was transferred to a building 
erected for it at a cost of $94,900. This building was required to be taken 
down to make way for the new capitol. The library has been finally, 
in 1889, removed to its permanent and beautiful quarters on the western 
front of the capitol. 

At first the library was mainly a collection of law books. In 1844, 
^hen it was transferred to the care of the regents, it was estimated to 
contain ten thousand volumes, of which three hundred are reported as 
missing. The Warden collection, containing two thousand two hundred 
volumes of miscellaneous works, was purchased in 1846 for four thou- 
sand dotlars. The two largest collections which have been given to 
the library are the publications of the commissioner of British patents, 
amounting now (1889) to more than 4,340 volumes, and the library of 
the late Hon. Harmanus Bleecker, of Albany, numbering about two 
thousand volumes. According to the report of the library, September 
30, 1888, it contained 138,191 volumes, of which 41,231 volumes belonged 
to the law department and 96,960 volumes to the department of miscel- 
laneous literature. 

We give below the amounts appropriated by the State for the pur- 
chase of books and the maintenance of the library from its origin to 
the present time, arranged in periods of ten years : 



Expended for the Library. 



1818-1828 

182»-1838 

183»-1848 

184»-1858 :.... 

185»-1«88 

1869-1878 

I87»-1888 : 

Totals ^. 



For the pur- 
chase of books 
and binding. 



$12,454 
9,883 
33,940 
41, 715 
49,635 
63,748 
73,439 



284, 814 



For mainte- 
nance (salaries, 
expenses, etc.) 



$3,627 
7.439 
18,296 
38,967 
60,891 
85,165 
133,796 



348,181 



Totld. 



$16, 081 

17, 322 

52,236 

80,682 

110. 526 

148,913 

207,235 



632,995 



PENNSYLVANIA. 



COLONIAL SCHOOLS. 



Dnring the occupation of Pennsylvania by the Swedes, and subse- 
quently by the Dutch, until the English occupation, there was but 
little exercise of the duties of a State, owing to the diffusion of the small 
number of settlers. Yet from the condition of affairs in the mother 



1 Chap. 239, Laws of 1824. 



« Chap. 255, Laws of 1844. 
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coantries, Sweden and Holland, and from the instructions and privi- 
leges contained in the first charters, we may determine the attitade of 
these colonists toward education, and may infer what would have been 
the result had they remained in power. 

EDUCATION AMONG THE SWEDES. 

In Sweden the church was a state institution, and the state had in- 
trusted to its care the education of youth, and, through the agency of 
the church, free schools were established throughout the kingdom. 
That such a policy was to be continued to the colonists is indicated by 
the privileges granted to the new colony by the Queen in 1640. 

Among other things concerning social improvement it is enjoined that 
^< The patrons of this colony shall be obliged to support at all times as 
many ministers and school-masters as the number of inhabitants shall 
seem to require, and to choose, moreovel", for this purpose peraipns who 
have at heart the conversion of the pagan inhabitants to Christianity.'' * 

EDUCATION AMONG THE DUTCH. 

. The Dutch colonists in Pennsylvania, as in New York, were tireless 
in their efforts to establish schools for their children, yet the means for 
accomplishing the desired end were meagre, indeed. The duties of 
minister and school-master were often combined, and churches were 
firequently used in place of school-houses. In all probability there was 
not a school-house with a regularly organized school in existence among 
the Pennsylvania colonists until after the territory passed into the 
hands of the English. Nevertheless, all available means were used to 
promote education, and the sentiments were there, awaiting more favor- 
able circumstances for their full expression. 

In the Charter of Privileges granted to the "lords and patroons" of 
New Netherlands in 1630 to 1635, it is provided in section 28 that "the 
patroons shall also particularly exert themselves to find speedy means 
to maintain a clergyman and schoolmaster, etc.,"^ and in the articles 
and conditions to emigrants published by the Chamber at Amsterdam, 
section 8 says that " each householder and inhabitant shall bear such 
tax and public charge as shall hereafter be considered proper for the 
maintenance of comforters of the sick, schoolmasters, and such lik^ 
necessary oflBcers."^ 

Later than this, in the conditions offered to the settlers in the colony o: 
New Castle on the Delaware in 1656, a " house for a school " was author 
ized, and they obligated to " pay the salary of a minister and school 
master.'^* 

^ Hazard : Annals of Pennsylvania, 53. 

° Quoted by Wickershani; Education in Pennsylvania, 8. 

»ZWd. 

<IWd., 9. 
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These citations are safficienb to show the importance attached to 
education at thiR early period, and to indicate that the church and edu- 
cation were considered together. 

The Dutch and Swedes continued their private schools long after the 
accession of* the English to the province. 

PENN^S CHARTER. 

The Charter and Frame of Government granted by William Penn 
seemed to promise more vigorous measures in regard to education ; 
especially as it was placed under the control of the Assembly. Yet the 
Assembly was slow to give any direct support to education. 

The twelfth article of the Frame of Government grants : '* That the 
governor and provincial council shall erect and order all public schools 
and encourage and reward the authors of useful sciences and laudable 
inventions in the said province."^ 

Although there is much in this for the encouragement of public edu- 
cation, there is no provision for its support. The General Assembly 
interpreted it accordingly, and in the decond General Assembly, con- 
vened in 1683, a general law was passed making it obligatory for 
parents and guardians to educate the children in their charge.^ But 
the first school established by the Provincial Gouncil was opened in the 
same year by Mr. Enoch Flower as a legally established private school. 

The act passed on the 26th of October, 1683, is as follows : 

" The Governor and Provincial Council having taken into their serious 
consideration the great necessity there is of a School Master for ye in- 
struction & Sober Educatlo/i of youth in the towne of Philadelphia, 
sent for Enoch Flower an inhabitant of the said town who for twenty 
year past hath been exercised in that care and employment in England, 
to whom having communicated their minds, he embraced it upon the 
following terms : to learn to read English 4s by the Quarter, to learn to 
read and write 6s by the Quarter ; to learn * to read & write and cast 
accounts 8s by the Quarter ; for boarding a scholar that is to say diet, 
washing, lodging and schooling ten pounds for one whole year.'' ^ 

By William Penn's instruction a public grammar school was opened 
in 1689, and formally chartered in 1697.* 

This was a school of high order, in which the classical languages 
were taught, and corresponded to the New England grammar school of 
the early period. It was not " free " in the modern sense, but open to 
all persons, and granted special privileges to the poor. This is said to 
be the origin of the famous " Friends' Public School," which was char- 
tered in 1697, rechartered in 1701, and again in 1711. 

In the petition for this school, directed to the Governor and Council, 

- ' . . - I 

^ Colonial Becords, I, 26, introduction. ^ QqI. Kec. I, 36. 

• Chap. 112, Duke of York's Laws, p. 142. * Ibid,, 499. 
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the petitioners »tit>alate to indtruct the ^^ rich at reasonable rates, and 
the poor to be maintained and schooled for nothing."^ 

The charter of 1711 granted to this school is among the. important 
early docnments. The preamble begins as follows : * " Whereas^ The 
prosperity and welfare of any people depend, in a great measure, npon 
the good education of youth and their early instruction in the princi- 
ples of true religion and virtue, and qualifying them to serve their 
country and themselves by breeding them in reading, writing, and 
learning of languages and useful arts and sciences suitable to their sex, 
age, and degree, which can not be effected in any manner so well as by 
erecting public schools for the purposes aforesaid.^ 

Although this approached the nearest to our present conception of 
a public school of all early institutions in Pennsylvania, yet it was in 
reality a private school, with certain agreements on the part of the cor- 
porate body to educate free of charge the children of the poor. 

As a monument of early education it stands pre-eminent above other 
schools, and no other for the next fifty years following its establishment 
approached so near to the position of a state school. 

As a fact, the provincial authorities did very little in providing for 
the education of the people prior to the Revolution. Their work was 
principally legalizing the actions of the church organizations and pri- 
vate bodies into whose care it intrusted the education of the youth of 
the province. 

The school established by Benjamin Franklin in 1753 may be consid- 
ered a legitimate outcome of the ideas of Penn and of the Friends' 
Public School, and to this period must "^re go for the real beginning of 
state education. • 

SCHOOL LEaiSLATION. 

Aside from the establishment of the academy and charitable school 
of the province of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia it may be stated that 
the first legislation in favor of state education began with the begin- 
ning of the Commonwealth. 

The Constitution adopted in 1776 is the earliest constitutional pro- 
vision on record among the States for the maintenance of a university, 
although other States through legislative enactment were far in ad- 
vance in the support of higher education ; North Carolina followed in 
the same year with a similar section in its first Constitution. 

Article 44 of the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776 declares as fol- 
lows : "A school or schools shall be established in each county by the 
legislature, for the convenient instruction of youth, with such salaries 
to the masters paid by the public, as may enable them to instruct youth 
at low prices. And all useful learning shall be duly encouraged and 
promoted in one or more universities.'' ^ 

1 Wickersliam, 43. ^ poore, Charters and Constitations, 1547. 

^Ibid,, 44. 
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The law was modified in the Gonstitation of 1790 so as to read: 

(1) '^ The Legislature shall, as soon as.con veniently may be, provide, by 
law, for th^ establishment of schools throughout the State in such man- 
ner that the poor may be taught gratis. 

(2) <' The arts and sciences shall be promoted in one or more semina- 
ries of learning.^' ^ 

These two sections were repeated word for word in the Constitution 
adopted in 1838. 

These principles, formulated in the Constitutions of the Common- 
wealth, have led to a distinctive policy in state education. 

The early colleges were endowed with a view to furnish teachers for 
the lower grade of schools. In a general sense this was the right view 
to take^ for the higher educational institutions do determine the char- 
acter of the lower ; but in a special sense the higher institutions may 
not fit a person for the profession of teaching. Moreover, if the higher 
institutions react upon the lower, it is also true that the latter are neces- 
sary for efficient work in the former. The circle of education must be 
complete to ensure success. As Mr. Stevens well says, in his plea for 
free schools before the General Assembly in 1838, " Nor does it seem 
possible to separate the higher from the lower branches of education 
without injuring, if not paralyzing, the prosperity of both. They are as 
mutually dependent and necessary to each other's existence and pros- 
perity as are the ocean and the streams by which it is supplied. For 
while the ocean supplies the quickening principles of the springs, they 
in turn pour their united tribute to the common reservoir, thus mutu- 
ally replenishing each other." ^ 

The bill that Mr. Stevens advocated at this session was passed in 
1838, and was to remain in force for ten years. The clause pertaining to 
higher education is as follows : " To each university and college now 
incorporated, or which may be incorporated by the legislature, and 
maintaining at least four professors, and instructing constantly at least 
cue hundred students, one thousand dollars; to each Academy and Fe- 
male Seminary, now incorporated, or j^hich may be incorporated by the 
legislature, maintaining 6ne or more teachers, capable of giving instruc- 
tion in the Greek and Roman classics, mathematics, and English, or 
Bnglish and German literature, and in which fifteen pupils shall con- 
stantly be taught in either or all of the branches aforesaid, three hun- 
dred dollars ; to each of said Academies and Female Seminaries, where 
.at least twenty-five pupils are taught as aforesaid, four hundred dollars ; 
B.nd each of said Academies and Female Seminaries, having at least 
tiwo teachers and in which forty or more pupils are constantly taught 
SIS aforesaid, five hundred dollars."^ 

The establishment of academies and seminaries was the direct result 
^f the ideas entertained by Penn in his Frame of Government for the 

1 Constitution of 1790, Art. Vn, sees. 1 and 2. 'Laws of 1037-^38, 333. 

* Quoted in V^Tiokersham, 337. 
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colonies. There was an attempt after the law of 1776, and especially 
after the law of 1790, to ^create a high school in every county in the 
State. This effort was continued in the law of 1838 to build a syRtem 
of higher education throughout the Commonwealth. 

These efforts failed to accomplish the desired end, probably because 
there was no basis of common school education. Each institution 
granted aid by the State obligated itself to instruct a certain uuml)er 
of poor children gratis, and this was the extent of the preparation for 
higher work. Moreover, many of the institutions were called into ex- 
istence without sufficient support and their life was evanescent. There 
WAS no central power to control the location of schools, except the Leg- 
islature, and this was controlled by sectional interests. 

The law of 1838 held in fall force for six years, and then reduced the 
amount to one-half; bat it was finally abandoned altogether, and thus 
ended the general legislation for colleges, academies, and universities. 

Special legislation afterwards aided individual institutions, but the 
great work of the State was now directed to the establishment of a 
common school system, and subsequently a normal school system. 

The normal schools have performed in part what it was designed that 
the academies, colleges, and seminaries of early endowment should ac- 
complish. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

It is interesting to know that the school which was established through 
the efforts of Benjamin Franklin finally developed into the University 
of Pennsylvania, and that the school itself was a fitting survival of the 
" grammar school instituted by William Penn in 1697.'' ^ 

There is a direct continuity of development of the^idea of higher 
education, and whereas these institutions were different in organiza- 
tion, Penn's Grammar School, the Friends' Public School, Franklin's 
Academy, and the University of Pennsylvania represent one institution 
in its different phases of development. As early as 1743,* Benjafnin 
Franklin drew up an elaborate plan for an academy, but the excitement 
of the provincial war immediately following prevented its maturity. 
But in 17493 Franklin again took up the subject, and to interest the 
public published an essay on " Proposals relative to the Education of 
Youth in Pennsylvania." His plans were complete, and provided for 
an academy with elementary schools attached. Among other subjects 
proposed to be taught we find history, politics, ancient customs, and 
English. Greek, Latin, and modern languages were, to use a modern 
term, to be elective. 

As a result of Franklin's efforts, a board of trustees was formed, of 
which he was president. The members of the board contributed the 
sum of two thousand pounds, or about $5,333.33 J. This subscription was 
increased by citizens of the town.* 

1 Wickersham, 375. ^Ihid. * 
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In 1750 Franklin set forth his views as to the objects to be obtained, 
^wbich are, in brief, as follows : (1) That youth may receive a ^' good 
education at home, and be under no necessity of going abroad for itj'' 
(2) that persons may be prepared for civil offices ; (3) that persons may 
be prepared to teach country schools ; and (4) that it would be an ad- 
vantage to trade to have such a school in Philadelphia.* These views 
were embodied in a petition to the Common Council for aid. The coun- 
cil responded favorably and voted three hundred pounds (eight hundred 
dollars), and fifty pounds ($133.33) per annum for five years, and fifty 
pounds for each pupil sent to the academy from the charity school. 

A charter was granted by the Provincial Assembly in 1753 under the 
title of the '* Trustees of the Academy and Charitable School of the 
Province of Pennsylvania ; " two years later the second act of incorpo- 
ration changed the academy into a college. There was a charity school 
formed under the same board of control as that of the academy. 

A boarding-house was erected in 1762 with the sum of two thousand 
pounds raised by means of a lottery. Subsequently several lotteries 
were formed, which yielded the school about six thousand pounds in all.* 

Perhaps it ought to be mentioned that the institution received with 
Its first charter a donation of seven hundred pounds, and afterwards one 
of five hundred pounds, and that Thomas Penn gave it four thousand 
five hundred pounds, and seven thousand five hundred acres of land in 
Bucks County.^ 

The college continued to thrive, and, in 1765, what is now known as 
the medical department of the university was added, said to be the 
oldest of its kind in America. 

In this connection it is, perhaps, well to mention that the first course 
of law lectures was given in 1790-91. This was the beginning of the 
first law school in the United States. 

During the Eevolution the college was greatly disturbed. In 1777 a 
body of American soldiers occupied the building, and in the latter part 
of the same year the institution was closed. As certain of&cers of the 
college had been under suspicion of disloyalty for some time an inves- 
tigation was made, and the institution was deprived of its charter and 
property by an act of the Legislature passed in 17.79.* Almost imme- 
diately a new charter, was granted under the name of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and with it an annual appropriation of one thousand five 
hundred pounds^ from the proceeds of certain confiscated estates. The 
university was formed under the act of the Constitution of 1776, which 
provided for '^ one or more universities.'^ ^ 

In order to right the wrong that had been committed in depriving 
the old corporation of its charter it was re-instated in 1789, and subse- 
quently the old college and the new university were united into one 
institution under the name of the '* University of Pennsylvania." 

1 Wiokersham, 60. *Law8, 1775-81 (Phila., 1782), »7. 

«iWd.i376. fi Ibid., 250. 

*md. «Art. 44. 
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The first great contribation of the State in favor of higher education 
was made by the Legislature in the year 1779. The university was 
granted certain escheated lands estimated to be of the value of twenty- 
five thousand pounds, or $66,666.66.^ Nothing more was done for the 
university by the State except to grant three thousand dollars for a 
botanic garden in 1807,^ to exempt its real estate from taxation for 
fifteen years beginning in 1832,^ and to appropriate the sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars for the building of the university hospital in 
1871. 

It is safe to say that the university has received, from its earliest ex- 
istence as an academy, pecuniary aid from the State amounting to 
$271,266.66, besides one thousand six hundred dollars raised by means 
of lotteries. 

OOLLEOES. 

From the year 1783 to the year 1836 thirteen colleges were incorpo- 
rated within the State. The first of these was Dickinson College at 
Carlisle, chartered in 1783. Three yefi.rs after its incorporation it re- 
ceived a grant of ten thousand acres of land and five hundred pounds 5 
in 1788 a lot of ground in Carlisle ; the following year the privilege of 
raising two thousand dollars by lottery ; in 1791, four thousand dollars 
and in 1795 five thousand dollars on condition that any number of stu- 
dents not exceeding ten should have free tuition in the common branches 
for a time not to exceed two years. In 1803 the State loaned the col- 
legesixthousanddollars, and inl806fourthousand dollars more, takinga 
mortgage on the college lands. In 1819 the State cancelled the debt, 
principal and interest, but bought back the lands for six thousand dol- 
lars in 1821, and in the same year made an appropriation of two thou- 
sand dollars per annum for five years. Subsequently, in 1826, the 
State granted three thousand dollars annually for seven years. Dick- 
inson must have received from the legislative appropriations at least 
sixty thousand dollars besides the grants of land. 

Franklin College, chartered in 1787, "received with its charter a 
grant of ten thousand acres of land in the western part of the State," 
a lot of land the following year in the town of Lancaster, and in 1819 
a grant of four hundred and fifty-five acres. 

The grants to Jefferson College, incorporated in 1802, are as follows : 
In 1806 three thousand dollars, on condition that four poor children 
should be educated free; and in 1821 the sum of one thousand dollars 
annually for five years ; in 1826 one thousand dollars a year for four 
years ; and in 1832 two thousand dollars a year for four years. This 
last appropriation was made on the condition that six students receive 
free tuition for four years, and after that twenty-four students be fitted 
, for teaching in the common schools. 

mm < ■ I ■ ■■ ■ I I ■■■■»■ ■■ I I. ■ iJI 11 ■» ■■■■ ■».— ■■■ ■ ■! »■ ■ ^ ■ — ■ ■ I ■■ ■ ■ > ■■ »■ 111 ■ ■ ■ m^K^m^m^^^ 

I Wickersham, 377. (One pound equalled about |3.33^.) 
'Afterward applied to general purposes (Laws of 1836-87, 39). 
3 Laws of 1831-32, 517. 
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Washington Oollege, incorporated in 1806, received from the State 
tbe sum of three thousand dollars in money and five thousand acres of 
land. Between the years 1820 and 1835 the State donated at diiferent 
times the sum of seventeen thousand dollars to this institution. 

Allegheny College, located at Meadville, and incorporated in 1817, 
received with its charter two thousand dollars, and subsequently seven- 
teen thousand dollars additional, prior to 1835. 

The Western University at Allegheny, incorporated in 1819, received 
an appropriation from the State of two thousand four hundred dollars 
for five years beginning with 1826. 

Lafayette Oollege received in 1834 a grant of twelve thousand dol- 
lars } Madison College, in 1828, five thousand dollars; Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, in 1834, eighteen thousand dollars; Marshall College, in 1837, 
twelve thousand dollars. 

From the State Superintendent's Eeport of 1838 the following is 
taken : ^^ The colleges have already been tried as a means of supplying 
teachers, and with little success. Within the last eight years $48,500 
have been given by the State to five of these institutions, principally 
on condition that they should instruct a certain number of persons 
(ninety-one) for teachers of English schools, annually for a specified 
time.^1 

In the year 1838 the Legislature passed an act granting to colleges, 
seminaries, and academies annual aid. The following is that part of 
the act pertaining to colleges : ^'^To each University and College now 
incorporstted, or which may be incorporated by the legislature, and 
maintaining at least four professors, and instructing constantly at 
least one hundred students, one thousand dollars." This layr was to 
have been in force for ten years, but was repealed after the sixth year 
of its operation. During this time the sum of $46,615.50 was appropri- 
ated, and this virtually ended State aid to colleges in Pennsylvania, if 
we except five thousand dollars given to the Polytechnic College and 
the appropriations to the State College. 

AOADEMIES AND SEMmABIES. 

The plan of the legislative authorities of Pennsylvania in regard to 
education seems to have been to provide universities, colleges, and 
seminaries of learning, that these might furnish teachers for the com- 
mon schools. For forty years after the organization of the State govern- 
ment there were no laws enacted for the creation of a public school 
system. Nearly all of the educational legislation was in favor of acad- 
emies and seminaries. During this period many acts were passed favor- 
ing these institutions, and nearly three hundred thousand dollars were 
sx>ent in their aid. In 1833 there were two universities, eight col- 
leges, and fifty academies, all of which had been liberally aided by the 
State. 

^Pennsylvama^dacatioQ Beport, 183d, 27. 
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It was a recognition of the principle that the higher «dacation is 
necessary to the existence of the lower, and that the State has a ri^ht, 
and owes it as a duty to the people, to provide snch when necessary 
for the same. 

The seminaries and academies of Pennsylvania established at this 
period (prior to 1838) cannot be strictly classified" nnder the head of 
higher education. The majority of those established fall nnder a clas- 
sification of secondary instruction, while a few may be classified with 
institutions of higher learning. Yet they are worthy of notice in the 
State structure of education, on account of the relation which they 
bear to the State policy and to institutions of higher education. The 
order of development of the State system was, university, college, 
academy, seminary, and common school. 

Before the firm establishment of the last, common schools, the State 
policy in regard to the other classes of institutions mentioned had 
changed. 

From 1784 to 1829, sixty academies and seminaries were chartered, 
each receiving, with two or three exceptions, an endowment by the State 
either in money or land, or in both. The aggregate amount of the ap- 
propiiations by the Legislature to these institutions during the period 
was $118,900 and over 37,480 acres of land.^ 

Dr. Burrowes, Secretary of the State, reports in 1837 to the constita- 
tional convention as follows : 

** Academies from forty-five counties have from time to time received 
aid from the State, sometimes in money, generally in the proportion of 
two thousand dollars to each county, amounting to $106«900, and some- 
times in land, whose value it is difficult to estimate, but supposed to be 
worth at least $135,000, making a gross amount of $241,900." » 

The law of 1838 ^ caused a rapid increase in the amount expended in 
endowments and appropriations for academies and seminaries. 

Within a short time after its passage, many institutions were char- 
tered, seven of which received the regular two thousand dollar endow- 
ment, and others received land. The regular appropriations to acade- 
mies and female seminaries for the six years following its passage were 
as follows:* 



Years. 



1888. 
1889. 
1840. 
18A1. 
1842. 
1848. 



No. 
acade- 
inies. 


Appropria- 
tions. 


No. fe. 

male 

semi' 

naries. 


43 


$3, 790. 00 


15 


52 


21,329.87 


29 


67 


21,237.33 


33 


60 


23,802.72 


34 


,65 


16,001.80 


41 


64 


27,929.04 


37 



Appropria- 
tions. 



$700.00 

8,413.83 

9,977.08 

13,600.02 

13,044.89 

10,444.27 



> Wickersham, 379-80. 
' Qnoted by Wickersham. 



3 See School Legislation. 
^Wickershamy 386-7. 
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The total amount appropriated during this period was, by general 
law. $171,170.85, and by special appropriation, $14,000. Prior to this 
there had been granted $241,900, making a total grant to academiei^ 
and seminaries of $427,070.85. 

PENNSYLVANLA. STATE COLLEGE. 

At a meeting of the State Agricultural Society of Pennsylvania, 
held at Harrisburg, in January, 1853, measures were adopted for the 
establishment of an agricultural school. As a result of these meas- 
ures the Farmers' High School was incorporated by an act approved 
April 13, 1854. In July of the following year^ the executive commit- 
tee of the State Society donated the sum of ten thousand dollars, and 
two hundred acres of land in Centre Gounty, to the school. Centre 
County also gave ten thousand dollars for the purchase of two hundred 
acres of land joining the site, for the benefit of the school.^ 

Private donations followed, and in the year 1857 the Legislature 
granted the sum of fifty thousand dollars for the support of the school, 
on condition that ^ like sum be obtained by private donation. In 1859 
the school was formally opened, there beinfg in this year one hundred 
and twenty-three pupils in attendance. By reason of this successful 
showing the Legislature was prevailed upon to appropriate an addition- 
al fifty thousand dollars in the year 1861. The following year the name 
of the school was changed to that of "Agricultural College of Penn- 
sylvania.''^ 

Subsequently the college received the United States grant of seven 
hundred and eighty thousand acres of land, and the scrip yielded from 
sale the sum of $439,186.80.* Of this sum, $43,886.50 were used to pur- 
chase an experimental farm and the remainder was placed to the credit 
of the college, as a permanent endowment. The latter sum had in- 
creased by investment to the amount of $410,290.50 in 1872, when the 
Legislature raised the endowment fund, by a special act, to an even 
half-million.^ The name of the college was changed again, in 1874, to 
" Pennsylvania State College." Subsequently the Legislature granted 
to the college, at difterent times, the total amount of $154,285.® The 
entire amount granted is as follows : 

From the Legislature to Farmers' High School |100, 000. 00 

From the Legislature to State College 1... 274,609.00 

From United States land scrip 451,187.00 

From other sources 164,285.00 

Esthnated value of property (1885y 451,615.17 

* Beport of the Commissioner of Education for 1868, 259. 
•IJid., 260. 

»Law8 0fl86L 

* Wickersham, 434. 
•Laws of 1872, 39. 

* Wickersham, 434. 
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SUMMABT OF GRANTS. 

State appropriations to the— 

Uniyersity of Pennsylyania, aboat |287,2G7 

Colleger, academies^ and seminaries 427,071 

State College 374,609 

Total grants 1 1,088,947 



/ 



NEW JERSEY. 
ATTITUDE OF THE STATE. 

lu Kew Jersey, as in Delaware^ education was^ in early times, closely 
conneeted with religion. ^< The school-house was the general attendant 
of the place of worship.^' The basis for a settjled school-fund was laid 
in 1683 by setting apart for educational purposes the proceeds of the 
sale or lease of a valuable island in the Delaware. In 1693 the General 
Assembly of East Few Jersey passed an '« Act for the establishmentof 
school-masters in the proTince ; ^ the election of three school commis- 
sioners in each town was authorized and compulsory taxation provided 
for.i 

Higher education was first made possible by the establishment of the 
College of Few Jersey in 1746. While the attitude of the colony and 
the State toward this institution has been friendly, aid has been granted 
only in the form of a liberal charter, amended from tinie to time on the 
petition of the trustees. " The Legislature of New Jersey never con- 
tributed any fiinds for sustaining its oldest college."* 

New Jersey^s share in the land granted for agricultural colleges (forty 
thousand acres) was accepted by an act of March 21, 1863,' and in 
the following year the proceeds of the sales of scrip were granted to the 
scientific department of Eutgers GoUege.^ The annual income from 
this source is $6,960.* 

New Jersey^s position, with reference to higher education, has been 
passive, though not unfriendly. 



DELAWARE. 
EAELY EDUCATION. 

The first settlement in Delaware was made by the Swedes in 1638. 
In Sweden, at this time, the elements of learning were probably more 
widely diffused than in auy other country of Europe, and it is not sur- 
prising to meet with provisions for education in the early documents 

1 Kamn : History of New Jersey, II, 285. Keport of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1876; 262. 
« Maolean : History of the College of New Jersey, I, 67. 
'Laws of 1863, 441. 

^ Laws of 1864s 650. Beport of the Commissioner of Education for 1807-68^ 187. 
'^Beporta ofBatgera Scientifio School. 
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relating to the colony. Thus, in 1640, in the grant to HiBnry Hockhammer 
and others to establish a settlement in New Sweden, we find that " the 
patrons of this colony shall be obliged to support, at all times, as many 
ministers and school-masters as the number of inhabitants shall seem' to 
require, and to choose, moreover, for this purpose, persons who have at 
heart the conversion of the pagan inhabitants to Christianity." ^ Simi- 
lar directions are contained in the instructions to Governor Printz 
in 1642.2 

After the colony passed into the hands of the Dutch, in 1655, pro- 
visions for education continued to be made. In the conditions offered 
by the city of Amsterdam to settlers in its colony at Newcastle, 1656, 
we read : " Said city shall cause to be erected," a house for i)ublic wor- 
ship, *' also house for a school. * * * The city shall provisionally 
provide and pay the salary of a minister and school-master."^ We have 
no evidence, however, that the school was built. Indeed, "there is no 
record showing the existence of a school-house in the colonies on the 
Delaware up to the year 1682."* This does not mean that there was 
no education 5 the churches served as school-houses and the clergymen 
as teachers, as was frequently the case in Europe at that time.* Much 
instruction was also given at home, as the scattered character of the 
settlements made necessary. There also seem to have been school- 
masters, for we find Andreas Hudde applying to the director-general 
and council for appoinment as school-master in 1654,® and in 1663 the 
inhabitants of Tinnekonk desired to engage Abelius Zetscoven for a 
similar service, but those of New Amstei would not dismiss him."'^ 

For sometime after the English gained control of the colony the 
Swedes on the Delaware maiutained schools of their own, in which 
Swedish teachers were employed and the Swedish language taught, 
but in the eighteenth century these schools quietly disappeared.^ The 
preamble of an act of the Assembly in 1744 is interesting, as showing 
the continuance of the close connection of religion with education. It 
'reads thus : '^ WhereaSj Suadry Eeligious Societies of People within 
this Government * * * have * * * purchased small Pieces of 
Jjand within this Government, and thereon have erected Churches and 
other Houses of religious Worship, School-Houses."^ The educational 
condition of Delaware, or the Territories, as it was then called, in 1758 
is thus described by a contemporary writer : '^ In almost every ridge of 

1 Hazard : Annals of Pennsylvania, 53. 

2 Narrative and Critical History of America, IV, 453. • 

3 New York Colonial Pocuments, I, 620. 
*Ihid., 11. 

^Ihid., 15. 
e Hazard, 173. 
7/Wd., 353. 
^Ibid,, 79. 

^ Laws of the Government of New Castlo, Kent, and Sussex upon Delaware: Wilming- 
ton, 1763, I, 272. The act confirmed the titles of the religious bodies to the lands. 

880— IfTo, 1 11 
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woods there is a school-house. * • * None, whether boys or girls, 
are now growing up who cannot read English, write, and cipher.^ ^ 

So far education and religion had gone hand in hand. In 1796 the 
Legislature directed that the receipts from marriage and tavern licenses 
between February 9, 1796, and January 1, 1806, should be set aside to es- 
tablish schools for the purpose of giving the inhabitants a good English 
education. It was distinctly provided that the same should ^^ not be 
applied to the erecting or supporting any academy, college, or univer- 
sity in the State."* With one exception this is the first instance of 
State aid to education in Delaware. 

The exception referred to was the grant of a lot of land in New Cas- 
tle in 1772 for the support of a school. The land was vested in trus- 
tees for the use of a school, with directions that a school house or houses 
be built thereon.' 

DELAWARE COLLEGE. 

We find the germ of Delaware College in an act ot 1818, which per- 
mitted a lottery for the purpose of raising fifty thousand dollars to 
establish a college at Newark.* In 1821 the college was granted the 
proceeds of certain taxes on stage lines and on steam-boats plying be- 
tween Philadelphia and points on the Delaware. The tax on stage lines 
was to be eight per cent, on all fares received from persons over four- 
teen years of age, and four per cent, from those between four and four- 
teen. Each steam-boat was to pay twenty-five cents for each passenger 
over fourteen, and twelve-and-a-half cents for every one between four 
and fourteen.^ This act was repealed the next year.® In 1824 it was 
ordered that the money raised by the above methods should be invested 
in some productive stock, and that this stock, the dividends on it, and 
further donations should form the " College Fund."\ In 1833 Newark 
College was incorporated. The money for its erection and maintenance 
was to be supplied by the '^ College Fund.'' ^ In 1835 another lottery 
was authorized to raise fifty thousand dollars for the college.* 

By the act of Congress granting land for agricultural colleges, Dela- 
ware received ninety thousand acres. The grant was accepted in 1867, 
and it was directed that the proceeds of the sales of land scrip should 



* Acrelius : History of New Sweden, translated by Wm. M. Reynolds, D. D., afl 
Vol. XI of the Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, pp. 351, 352. 

^Laws of Delaware, I, 1296. Report of the Commissioner of Edacation for 1876, 55. 

3 Laws of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, II, 2()8. 

*Laws, V, 278. A lottery bad been authorized in 1811 to raise ten thousand 
dollars for the use of the college of Wilmington (Laws, TV, 465), and similar instances 
occur in the case of academies. 

» Laws, VI, 61. 

6/6irf., 265. 

•^lUd,, 380. 

^IMd,, VIII, 249. 

«i?nU, 355. 
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be invested in bonds for the benefit of Delaware College at Newark, ' 
which was adopted as the State college in the same year.^ In 1873 the 
State granted the college three thousand dollars a year for the next 
two years.' Poar years later the agricultural college bonds were can- 
celled, and certificates of permanent indebtedness issued, bearing inter- 
est at six per cent.^ 

We thus find Delaware giving financial aid to Newark College 
through a long period, adopting it as Delaware College in 1867, and 
maintaining it to-day as a State institution. From the nature of the 
assistance given, no money estimate of it can be made. 

> Laws, XIII, 127. Report of the Commissioner of Edacation for 1867, 143 ; same for 
1880, 50. 
» /W<f., XrV, 374. 
» md., XV, 437. 



CHAPTER V. 

EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN Sl^ATES OP THE 

ATLANTIC COAST. 

Dilarity of views entertained and expressed by the people of 
ent colonies on the subject of education is, in itself, sufOlcient 
that they were capable of being united into a great nation. 
ople of the colonial period did not all approach the subject in 
wq^y nor attempt to solve the problem of schools alike, but in 
ty that characterized their actions there existed a common 
t favoring universal education for a free and sovereign people, 
meant then, as now, something more than release from des- 
id the shackles of human bondage. It meant an emancipated 
iltivated nature, an enlightened understanding. Let that edu- 
pessimist who now sits down discouraged at the outlook, in 
•f colleges, libraries, and apparatus, surrounded by the wealth 
d flourishing communities, and in the presence of thousands 
jnen and women who are capable, willing, and able to receive 
5St culture, consider the high resolves of the early communi- 
self-denials, the grinding poverty, the thirst for knowledge in 
the rising generation, and the use of every opportunity for the 
ig of the State and people, and he will be strengthened in 
lal faith and in hope for the futurfe. 

I consider the attempts of rude settlements to plant institutions 
ag in the wilderness, or in sparsely settled communities, and 
iver look with contempt upon small beginnings nor sneer at 
^ped colleges. * 

group of States to be considered in this chapter, the idea of 
ent State action in education reached its maximum among the 
Commonwealths of the nation. Virginia, though not the fore- 
eclare for this principle, sounded the clearest note and attained 
st results. The royal charter, the early schools, the founding 
m and Mary College were indeed for humanity and the Gospel, 
'mbly very early gave its support to these ends, but the Uni- 
r Virginia was for the people and the State. It was a State 
y, created by the State, controlled by the State, and supported 
bate. It represented a people's higher education. Not only 
Tniversity of Virginia tend to strengthen administration and 
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the sovereignty of the people within the borders of the State, but scores 
of young men went out from the halls of that venerable Institution into 
fields of culture in other States. The University of Virginia was a 
beacon light of letters to the whole Sonth, and in some respects an ex- 
ample and model for institutions at the Korth. Its purpose was to 
strengthen "government for the people, of the people, and by the peo- 
ple,'^ through the training of its own sons to self-government. 

The people of lijaryland very early taxed themselves in various ways 
on exports and imports, directly and indirectly, for the support of 
schools. Though independent State action was not so clearly developed 
as in the case of Virginia, there nevertheless existed a grand concep- 
tion of a State system of education in colonial Maryland, however im- 
perfectly realized. 

The Oarolinas afford striking examples of early struggles for edu- 
cational enlightenment. No sooner did the sovereign consciousness ot 
these free, independent, and responsible Commonwealths awaken than 
the people began to vote for the higher education. North Carolina was 
the second State in the Union to declare boldly in her Constitution for 
a State university. South Carolina fostered and aided colonial schools, 
and finally declared for a State college which afterward developed into 
a university. In the support of State institutions the Carolinas have 
been zealous and constant. 

In Georgia, separate and isolated communities established schools of 
higher learning. Academies are coeval with the organization of coun- 
ties. In the first Constitution (1777) it was declared that county schools 
should be supported by the State, and six years thereafter the Legisla- 
ture gave to each county one thousand acres of land for the support of 
these schools. But what is more remarkable, three years before the 
enactment of the famous Ordinance of 1787, the Legislature of Georgia 
granted forty thousand acres for founding a university. 

Florida, too, after emerging from the influences of Spanish domina- 
tion, readily accepted the principles of State education. 

Far short of the ideals of Southern statesmen have fallen the results 
of wise and generous provisions for education. But if failures have at 
times occurred, they may be attributed to the economic and social con- 
ditions of the country and of the communities, rather than to any lack 
of enthusiasm or desire to work for the highest good of the people. 
The leaders of every State in the Union have been mindful of the ad- 
vantages of education in the acquisition and maintenance of civil 
liberty. 

But let the records of the South tell their own story of this desire for 
knowledge, and for the support of church and State, in concise but con- 
vincing terms. There is no more convincing testimony than the finan- 
cial history of southern education. Indeed, this kind of evidence is 
the special object of this entire monograph. The facts gathered from 
many and varied sources may seem hard and cold; but to a student 
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of educational history there is no chapter so eloquent and so stimnlat- 
ing as the story of money appropriations for sound learning, whether 
by private philanthropy or by a poor but patriotic people. 



VIRGINIA. 
ATTEMPTS TO FOUND A UNIVERSITY. 

To the Virginia colony belongs the honor of making the fist organ- 
ized attempt to found a college in America. Very early in the history 
of the colony plans were di&cussed for the establishment of a school of 
learning of high order, but the first decided movements were made in 
1619. The Bang favored the project, and ^^had formerly issued his 
letters to the several bishops of the kingdom for collecting money to 
erect and build a college in Virginia for the training up and educating 
infidel children in the true knowledge of God, and accordingly there 
had been already paid near fifteen hundred pounds towards it and more 
was expected to come.''^ 

Sir Edwin Sandys, president and treasurer of the Virginia Company, 
had received from an unknown hand the sum of five hundred pounds 
sterling, to be applied by the company to educate a certain number of 
Indian youths in the English language and the Christian religion, and 
to bring them up to some trade, until twenty-one years of age, when 
they were to enjoy the same privileges and liberties as the native En- 
glish in Virginia. 

Sir Edwin Sandys was an enthusiast on all subjects that pertained 
to the well-being of the colonists, and he was especially devoted to the 
cause of education. At the General Quarter Court of the company he 
expressed the sentiment which has since been the foundation principle 
of all our public education. " He reminded them that the maintenance 
of the public in all states was of no less importance even for the benefits 
of private men than the root and body of a tree are to its particular 
branches.'^ * 

By Sir Edwin's motion a grant of ten thousand acres was made for the 
benefit of the university, and this land was laid oflT and surveyed at Hen- 
rico, on the James River, below the site of Richmond. One thousand 
acres of this grant were to be devoted to the education of Indians, and 
the remainder was to lay the foundation of a seminary of learning for 
the English. The land was to be leased to " tenants at halves," and 
the rents arising therefrom were to be applied to the support of the 
university. Fifty men were to be sent out as tenants in 1619, and fifty 
more the following year. As the average wages of one man were esti- 
mated at ten pounds per annum, it was thought that an annual revenue 

■ : . — . — . . ' « 

» Sttth : History of Virginia, 162. « Stith. 163. 
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of five hundred pounds thus derived would furnish ample support foi 
the school. 

In the spring of 1620 Mr. George Thorpe was sent over as the Com- 
pany's deputy and as superintendent of the college, and three hundred 
acres of land were granted for his support. The sum realized from the 
collection by the bishops amounted to fifteen hundred pounds, and 
other donations increased this considerably j among the latter was a be- 
quest of three hundred pounds from an unknown person for the con- 
version of Indian children. 

To show the faith of individuals in the immediate realization of a 
working university, it may be related that an anonymous friend do- 
nated " a communion cup with a cover and, a case, a trencher plate for 
the bread, a carpet of crimson velvet, and a damask table-cloth for the 
use of the college.'' " Thus," says Adams, " by the combined authority 
of church and State, was anticipated by more than two centuries the 
endowment of such institutions as are now represented by the Hamp- 
ton School and by the University of Yirginia."^ * 

But the terrible Indian massacre of 1622 thwarted these early plans 
for education, and no immediate fruits were realized, " beyond the sub- 
scription of one hundred and fifty pounds, in 1621, for a preparatory or 
collegiate school at Charles City, and the appropriation of one thousand 
acres of land, with fiv^ servants and an overseer to improve the 
same." ^ 

In 1624, through the advocacy of Mr. Edward Palmer, the idea of a 
university was revived, and an island in the Susquehanna Eiver was 
granted for the '^ Foundinge and maintenance of a university, and such 
schools in Virginia as shall there bo erected, and shall be called Aca- 
demia Virginiensis et OxoniensisJ^ ^ Owing to the death of Mr. Palmer 
the movement failed, and Tor many years plans concerning a university 
were held in abeyance. Indeed, when we consider the condition of the 
country, in its undeveloped state, with a sparsely settled farming 
community, an unsubdued soil, and a feeble government, we must won- 
der that such institutions were so early proposed. And upon further 
consideration of the conditions necessary to the growth of a university, 
such as time for development of a people, government, wealth, and the cul- 
tivation of public sentiment in favor of higher education; when we con- 
sider these things, it does not seem strange that the university ideal 
was nearly two centuries in i^rocess of realization. Something more 
than money and books and teachers is required to make a successful 
university. Its very existence requires an advanced state of society. 
It is nourished by ideas which are themselves developed only in grow- 
ing communities, and under social conditions which render university 

* Dr. H. B. Adams : The College of William and Mary ; contributions to American 
Educational History, No. 1. 
^The College of William and Mary, 11. 
••Neill: Virgina Vestuta, 183 (quoted by Professor Adams, 12). 
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mainteuance desirable. Besides all this, there was for many years an 
uncertainty in the life of the Virginia .colony which was not so appar- 
ent in the compact, clearly- defined New England colonies, that always 
knew what they wanted and labored for a definite object. . 

PBOVISIONS OF THE ASSEMBLY. 

The second movement toward a system of education in Virginia was 
inaugurated by the Colonial Assembly in 1660, and although, in a meas- 
ure, a revival of the first, it was characterized by different motives. In 
the former the kind patrons of the colony,, with a financial interest in its 
welfare and witii the disinterested benevolence of their church, at- 
tempted to superimpose a system of education made to order and wholly 
unsuited to the needs of the new colony. But in the latter case it was 
the movement of conscious self-development 5 it was advocated by prac- 
tical men who had children to educate. It represented a young State 
looking toward the necessary shaping of its own growth. 

In 1660 the Colonial Assembly of Virginia passed an act providing 
" that for the advance of learning, education of youth, supply of the 
ministry, and promotion of piety, there be land taken upon purchases 
for a college and free school, and that there be, with as much speed as 
may be convenient, housing erected thereon for entertainment of stu- 
dents ahd scholars." ^ 

Here, as elsewhere in the colonies, private donations and public 
grants went hand in hand. It was likewise ordered in the same year 
that the commissioners of the various county courts be authorized to 
take subscriptions on court days, and that they send orders to the ves- 
trymen of all the parishes to raise money from the inhabitants for the 
support of the college. The Governor, members of the Council of State, 
and of the House of Burgesses subscribed liberally in the currency of 
the day to aid the new enterprise. The people also petitioned the Gov- 
ernor, Sir William Berkeley, that the King issue letters patent author- 
izing collections in England for the support of colleges and schools in 
Virginia,* 

But still the "free" or Latin schools were delayed, partly because there 
was lack of determination on the part of the majority of the people to 
have them, but more especially on account of the absence of towns and 
thickly settled communities. The decidedly rural life and the necessary 
independence of each plantation which must furnish its own tutors, 
naturally led to habits not easily changed. 

There was little common sentiment, and institutions of learning are 
the result of well-directed public opinion. Here we must again admit 
the superior local advantage of the IsTew Englanders in their compact 

communes^ who could quickly determine and execute their plans. 

■ — — — ■ • — — — — ■ » 

1 Statutes of Virginia, II, HeniDg, 25. « H. B. Adamw, 13. 
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FOUNDING OF WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE. 

The natural outgrowth of the attempt to found free schools in Vir- 
ginia was the later establishment of William and Mary'OoUege. The 
first substantial action toward the founding of this college was taken in 
1688-89, when a few persons in England subscribed the liberal sum of 
twenty-five hundred pounds as an endowment for higher education in 
Virginia. It was not, however, until 1691 that the Colonial Assembly 
sent the Bev. James Blair back to England to secure a charter for the 
proposed college. The Government granted the request for a charter, 
and agreed to give two thousand pounds from the aggregate of the 
quitrents of Virginia for building purposes. 

In the charter of 1693 the English Government contributed not only 
the two thousand pounds from the quitrents, but also the same amount 
in money, and twenty thousand acres of land, as well as a tax of one 
penny on every pound of tobacco exiDorted from Virginia and Mary- 
land, and all profits arising from the office of surveyor-general, which 
profits were to be under the control of the president and faculty of the 
college.^ 

GBANTS BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

The Virginia House of Burgesses, by wise laws and by acts of en- 
dowment, preserved, protected, and enlarged the royal endowment of 
William and Mary. Its first act for the support of the college wa« 
passed in 1693, and provided that certain " dutyes, customs and im- 
posts for the following goods, wares and merchandise which shall be 
caryed out of this their Majestie's domain,''^ shall be levied for a perma- 
nent support of the college. The articles enumerated in this act were 
chiefly skins and furs. This was followed by an act in 1718 which au- 
thorized the payment of one thousand pounds out of the fund then in 
the hands of the treasurer. Colonel Beverly, to William and Mary Col- 
lege for the benefit of the scholars of the colony.^ 

It was ordered by the General Assembly in May, 1726, ^* that the 
sum of two hundred pounds per annum out of the said duty of one 
penny upon every gallon of wine, rum, brandy, and other distilled 
spirits ♦ ♦ * is appropriated tor the relief of the college." * 

In August, 1 734, it was enacted that '* the duty of one penny for every 
pound of tobacco exported into North Carolina from Virginia" should 
be given to the college." ^ At the same time the duty of one penny per 
gallon on all liquors imported was granted permanently to this college.* 

Having done all that seemingly lay within their power by way of tax- 
ation for the benefit of the college, the General Assembly voted that the 
president, masters, scholars, and students of the institution should be 



> H. B. Adams, 15. *Ibid., IV, Chap. 20, 148. 

« HeniDg's Statutes, Chap. 123, 4-:'). ^Ibid,, IV, 429. 

8 Ibid., IV, 74. «Hetiing, IV, 432. 
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free from " paying any pnblic, county, or parish levies forever." ^ It was 
provided in 1759 by the General Assembly of Virginia that every li- 
cense granted to peddlers should pay twenty shillings to the Governor, 
twenty shillings to the granter of the license, and three pounds to the 
college of William and Mary .^ Soon after this the college was granted 
the right to choose one representative to the General Assembly. Three 
scholarships were also granted by the House of Burgesses for the pe- 
cuniary aid of students. 

By the charter of 1693 all fees arising from the surveyor's oflBice 
passed under the control of the college, as well as the entire manage- 
ment of the public lands and surveys, but after the close of the Eevo- 
lution only one-sixth of said fees were granted to the college,^ which 
was also limited in its control of surveys. In 1819 the law was repealed 
which allowed the college one-sixth of the public surveyor's fees.* 

The land grants to William and Mary were not very extensive. The 
avails of eight thousand acres of land granted in Kentucky County, be- 
ing escheated lands, were set apart for a public school or seminary of 
learning, but this afterward came under the control of William and 
Mary College.* 

In 1784 it was enacted that "lands commonly called ^palace lands, ' 
and all the property in Williamsburg and the county of James City, 
shall be given to the president and visitors of William and Mary for the 
benefit of the university forever."^ 

William and Mary College was established by royal endowment 
granted through a petition of the General Assembly, desiring «^that the 
church of Virginia may be fnrnished with a seminary of ministers of 
the Gospel, and that the youth may be piously educated in good letters 
and manners, and that the Christian faith may be propagated among 
the western Indians to the glory of Almighty God. '' The charter pro- 
vided for a board of trustees with the power of election of their own 
members, and with power to appoint a rector and a chancellor for the 
college. 

The General Assembly felt it to be the duty of the public to aid the 
college in every possible way. Although not a State institution, Will- 
iam and Mary College for more than a century was Virginia's chief 
educational and literary centre, and has always been treated as a public 
trust. By means of the State's timely aid, and by generous dona- 
tions, the annual revenues of the college were increased to the amount 
of two thousand three hundred pounds at the outbreak of the Eevolu- 
tion J but at the close of that war this income had been greatly re- 
duced. . 

Professor H. B. Adams, in his History of William and Mary, gives 
the following as the chief causes of its decline : " (1) The depreciation 
of paper money, which wasted its income from endowments and scholar- 

iHening, tV, Chap. 75, 433. ^lUd,, XI, 310. cHening, X, 238. 

Hhid., Vn, 285. * Code of Virginia, 1873, 710. « IUd,j XI, 406. 
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ships; (2) the diversion of English endowment funds, notably the 
Boyle trust, into English channels ; the abolition of the tobacco tax 
once levied upon Maryland and Virginia in the interest of the college; 
(4) the cession to the United States of Virginia's claims to Western 
lands." ^ But perhaps the greatest loss was, as Professor Adams says, 
the transference of the capital of Virginia from Williamsburg to Rich- 
mond. 

From a report of the Committee on Schools and Colleges given to the 
General Assembly in 1825, it appears that the moneyed capital of Will- 
iam and Mary amounted at that time to $132,161.69. This was exclu- 
sive of 5,025 acres of land in King William County valued at $17,587, 
and 1,582 acres in Sussex valued at $5,537, which made the total value 
of available funds, exclusive of library buildings and apparatus, 
$165,285.69. 

In 1779 a bill was reported by the Committee on Education amending 
the jconstitution of William and Mary, but it was never passed, owing 
to the prevailing sentiment that the College of William and Mary was 
a private corporation and under the control of the Episcopal Church. 

Details regarding the subsequent history of old William and Mary 
College may be found in Dr. Adams's monograph. We are here con- 
cerned merely with its financial history. 

During the year 1888 the venerable college, which had suspended 
after our Civil War for lack of funds, was reinstated by the State of 
Virginia. The Legislature appropriated ten thousand dollars for the 
immediate relief of the institution. The academic year 1889-90 opened 
with 173 students. 

NEW EDUCATIONAL MOTEMENT. 

A new educational movement, which began in Virginia in 1776, re- 
ceived fresh impetus after the close of the Revolution, and reached 
practical results in the early part of the present century. As is well 
known, Thomas Jefferson was the leading spirit in this great movement. 
To him Virginia owes much that is superior in her educational system. 
To his careful, studious, far-seeing policy must be accredited the per- 
manent foundation by the State of university education in the Old Do- 
. minion. 

A committee was appointed by the General Assembly in 1776 to make 
a general revision of the State laws, and Mr. Jefferson, who was a mem 
ber of said committee, proposed a general system of education for the 
whole State. He included primary schools, grammar schools, and a 
university. The measure was not passed, but in 1796 the part relating 
to primary schools became a law. In acting upon the bill, the Assembly 
left it to each county court to decide when the act should take effect 
within tbe limits of its jurisdiction,^ and this provision defeated the 

— r— ■■ • 
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operation of the bill. " The justices," says Jefferson, *^ being generally 
of the more wealthy class, were not willing to incur the burden, and I 
believe it was not suffered to commence in a single county." 

Mr. Jefferson continued untiring in his efforts to advance public 
education ; in a letter of November 28, 1820, to Hon. Joseph Cabell, he 
says 2 ^ " Surely Governor Clinton's display of the gigantic efforts of 
New York toward the education of her citizens will stimulate the pride 
as well as the patriotism of our Legislature to look to the rexmtation 
and safety of our own country, to rescue it from the degradation of be- 
coming the Barbary of the Union and of falling into the ranks of our 
negroes. To that condition it is fast sinking. We shall be in the hands 
of other States what our indigenous predecessors were when invBAled 
by the science and art of Europe. The mass of education in Virginia 
before the Eevolution placed her with the foremost of her sister colonies. 
What is her education now f Where is it! The little we have we im- 
port, like beggars, from other States ^ or import their beggars to bestow 
upon us their miserable crumbs," 

Such was the opinion of the great Virginian, who felt deeply the 
needs of his people, and advocated the education, by the State of all 
classes of society according to their needs. While the people of Vir- 
ginia believed that intelligence was the only sure foundation of repub- 
lican institutions, they did not fully realize the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the State concerning education. , 

During the session of the Assembly of 1816-17, a bill was presented 
for a complete system of education, and passed the House of Delegates, 
but failed in the Senate. The proposed system provided for primary 
schools, with three visitors, in each county; nine collegiate districts, 
with a college in each district, partly supported by the Literary Fund 
and a complete university at the head of the system.^ 

THE LITEEARY FUND. 

In the year 1809, it was ordered during the session of the House of 
Delegates that a bill be reported authorizing the " appropriation of 
certain escheats, penalties, and forfeitures to the encouragement of 
learning." The bill was accordingly reported and passed on January 
19, 1810, and became the foundation of the Literary Fund of Virginia. 
In 1816 this fund was materially increasec^by the appropriation to it 
of all the public debt due from the United States Government, with the 
exception of a reserve of six hundred thousand dollars. 

ALBEMABLE ACADEMY AND CENTRAL COLLEGE. 

Albemarle Academy was the germ of the University of Virginia. 

Efforts were put forth, chiefly through the'^influence of Mr. .Jefferson, 

- ■ ^ 
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as early as 1783, to establish a grammar school in Albemarle County ; 
bat it was not antil the year 1803 that a charter was granted the school 
under the title of Albemarle Academy, which was to receive support 
by means of sabscriptious and lotteries authorized by the State. 

It seems, however, that no ef&cieat action was taken in the matter 
until 1814, when Mr. Jefterson was elected one of the trustees. Plans 
were then made for raising funds and for locating the institution. It 
was decided to raise money by subscriptions aud by a lottery. The re- 
port of a committee favoring the town of Charlottesville as the most 
advisable place for the academy was adopted. 

Subscriptions for the new enterprise flowed in so rapidly that it ,was 
determined to enlarge the academy and form a college. Accordingly, in 
1816, the trustees petitioned the Assembly (1) for a dividend from the Lit- 
erary Fund ; (2) for a grant of the proceeds of the sale of two glebes in 
the parishes of St. Ann and Fredericksville ; and (3) for a change of 
name to Central College, with enlarged powers and provisions.^ 

The General Assembly granted the petition in part,* and by proper 
enactment established Central College, with the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth as patron with power to appoint the visitors of the college. 
The proper of&cers were authorized to demand and receive the glebe 
lands referred to in the petition, and all the property and powers granted 
to the academy were merged into the Central College. But the insti- 
tution which had grown from Albemarle Academy into Central College 
was destined to take still another forward step before its doors were 
opened to students 5 it must develop into the University of Virginia. 

THE UNiyERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

In 1816 the Legislature of Virginia authorized the president and di- 
rectors of the Literary Fund to report a plan for a university at the 
next session of the Assembly. The committee made a full report as re- 
quested, but nothing was accomplished beyond bringing the subject of 
education prominently before the people. 

At the legislative session of 1817-18 that part of the bill relating to 
a university and the education of the poor was passed. "After a 
long and patient discussion and investigation, it was decided not 
to interfere with education, except in the points where it could not 
. be safely left to individijpl enterprise, viz, in the case of persons 
too poor to pay for it themselves, and in that where the expense 
and magnitude of the subject defied individual enterprise, as in 
case of a university." ^ By the act creating the university a body of 
commissioners was called from all the senatorial districts of the State 
to recommend a plan and a site for the university. 

In the bill authorizing the establishment of the university, it was pro- 

1 University of Virginia, Jefferson and CabeU, 390. 
*The glebe lands were granted and the name changed* - 
'Jefferson and Cabell Correspondence, 33, 
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vided that the sum of forty-five thousand dollars per annum should be 
given^for the education of the poor^ and fifteen thousand dollars to the 
university- The commissioners having reported in favor of Central Col- 
lege as the most convenient place in Albemarle County, the Legislature 
decided) after much discussion, to locate the university at Charlottes- 
ville, and to assume the property and site of Central College. The 
commissioners embodied in their report an exhaustive plan for a uni- 
versity, chiefly from the pen of Thomas Jefferson. 

The University of Virginia was a State institution whose visitors were 
required to report to the president and directors of the Literary Fund, 
and they directly to the Legislature. As the president and directors 
were directly amenable to the Legislature, this was simply an indirect 
way of reporting to that body. A law was subsequently passed com- 
pelling the rectors and visitors to be at all times subject to the General 
Assembly and to report to the same. ^ 

In 1823 the Legislature passed an act appropriating the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars to procure a library and apparatus for this institution, 
to be paid out of the first funds that might be realized from the General 
Government in further discharge of the debt still due the Common- 
wealth. In order to furnish the university buildings, the Legislature 
voted the sum of thirty-two thousand dollars, to be paid out of moneys 
recently received from the United States Government on account of in- 
terest on advances made to the Government, during the war, by the 
State of Virginia. 

To advance still further the higher educational interests in the State, 
provision was subsequently made that when the annual income of the 
literary fund should exceed sixty thousand dollars, all over and above 
that sum should be given for the endowment of such colleges, acade- 
mies, and intermediate schools as should be determined by the Assem- 
bly, provided the amount appropriated did not exceed twenty thousand 
dollars. For many years — indeed, down to the Civil War— the Legis- 
lature of Virginia continued its annual appropriation of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars to the university. 

EEOENT APPEOPEIATIONS. 

« 

The Legislature of Virginia passed an act February 23, 1866, grant- 
ing the sum of fifteen thousand dollars annually to the University of 
Virginia, and directed that the same should be credited on account of 
interest due by the Commonwealth on its bonds held by the Literary 
Fund.' 

An act approved February 26, 1876, increased the annuity paid 
out of the public treasury to the university to the amount of thirty 
thousand doUfirs, and prescribed as a condition of the grant that 
free tuition in the academic branches should be given to all white stu- 

^Code of Virginia, 1887, sec, 1541. «Acta of the Assembly, 1866-66, ehap. 108. 
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dents, over eighteen years of age, who had fulfilled the requirements 
for admission. Out of this fund there was first to be paid the in- 
terest on the university debt and the amount necessary for repairs. 
There was also to be established a sinking fund of one thousand doUars 
per annum, to be'taken from the said annuity.^ 

In the reorganization after the War, the Legislature, in order to as- 
sist struggling institutions, passed an act exempting from taxation all 
property belonging to incorporated colleges, free schools, and academies 
used for college or school purposes, and all property belonging to the 
University of Virginia and the Virginia Military Institute.* 

On the 25th of March, 1875, the board of visitors was given authority 
to consolidate all the debts of the university and issue bonds covering 
the whole amount, and thus cancel the outstanding obligations with the 
new bonds.^ 

Very little was done for the university besides paying the regular 
annuity until the session of the Assembly in 1883-84. 

An act was approved March 15, 1884, appropriating forty thousand 
dollars for the improvement of the grounds, the drainage, and the 
water supply,* Prior to this act, however, the number of visitors had 
been fixed at nine, and they were to be appointed by the Governor, 
with the Approval of the Senate.* 

The last important act in favor of the university was approved March 
15, 1884, amending the act of 1876 relating to the annuity, as follows : 
" There shall be paid annually out of the public treasury forty thous- 
and dollars^ for the support of the University of Virginia, which shall 
be paid out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated.'' 
In consideration of this grant, all white youths over sixteen years of 
age were, if they desired it, to receive instruction in the academic 
branches ; that is, in all branches exclusive of those of law and medicine. 
The students were to be admitted according to the prescribed rules of ma- 
triculation. Of the forty thousand dollars granted annually, seven 
thousand two hundred dollars were to be set apart for two objects : 
first, the payment of the interest of the university debt j and second, 
the formation of a sinking fund with the remainder. The debt at this 
time (1883-84) amounted to seventy-nii^e thousand dollars. 

VIRGINIA MTLITAEY INSTITUTE. 

This institution, although organized chiefly for military training^ has 
given higher education to very many of the youth of Virginia. Owing: 
to its connection with Washington and Lee University at Lexington, 

»Act8 of the Assembly, 1875-76, chap. 102, p. 110. 

8/WJ., 1865-66, chap. 1, p. 6. 

^Ihid.y 1875-76, chap. 234, p. 275. 

*Ihid,, 1883-84, chap. 424, p. 544. 

e Laws of Virginia, 1881-82, chap. 46, p. 370. 

« Code of Virginia, 1887, chap. 68, sec. 1554. 
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{he institate deserves to be ranked among the schools of advanced 
learning. 

An act was passed by the Virginia Assembly, March 22, 1836,^ 
anthorizing the establishment of the institute, which was finally organ- 
ized in 1839 as a State military and scientific school, similar in plan to 
the military school at West Point. 

As the institute was located at Lexington, the Assembly enacted 
that " The board may enter into arrangements with the trustees of 
Washington College, by which the cadets at the military school and the 
students of the college may be respectively admitted to the advan- 
tages of instruction at either place. '' ^ The General Assembly voted 
that for the support of the institute, $7,710 should be i)aid annually out 
of the public treasury, and $1,500^ out of the surplus of the Literary 
Fond. Subsequently, in 1859, the sum of $5,790 was appropriated for 
the support of the State cadets,* and in consideration of this last men- 
tioned grant the cadets were to teach two years in the schools of Vir- 
ginia.* 

The sum total of these annual appropriations was fifteen thousand 
dollars, and in 1869-70 the whole appropriation was consolidated, the 
code of 1873 providing that '* there shall be given the sum of fifteen, 
thousand dollars annually for the support of the school out of the pub- 
lic treasury.''®- 

In addition to this general appropriation, special grants were made 
by the Assembly from time to time ; thus, in 1848, the sum of twenty- 
five thousand dollars was to be applied from the Literary Fund to pur- 
chase chemical and philosophical apparatus for the teacher of natural 
science, and in the same act four thousand five hundred dollars were 
granted to build a house for an additional professor.'' 

An act of the Assembly, passed March 8, 1850, directed the payment 
of eleven thousand dollars annually for four years, for the purpose of 
building new barracks,^ but, after two years' appropriations had been 
paid, an act of May 29, 1852, repealed the law and provided for the pay- 
ment of thirty thousand dollars in lieu thereof.^ 

Again, on March 31, 1858, the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars *° 
was voted for repairing the buildings and grounds of the institute, 
and in 1859-60 an additional grant of twenty thousand dollars ^^ was 



1 Laws of Virginia, 1835-36, chap. 12, p. 12. 

^Ibid.y chap. 20, p. 18. 

3 Code of Virginia, 1873. 

<Law8 of Virginia, 1859-60, Chap, 60, p. 103, 

^Ibid.y 1841-42, chap. 24, p. 21. 

«Code of 1873, chap. 31, p. 270. 

7 Acts of the Assembly, 1847-48, p 18. 

^IHd., 1849-50, p. 17.* 

^Ihid.y 1852, chap. 34, p. 29. 
^f>lbid,y 1857-58, chap. 162, p. 115. 
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made^ which was to be devoted to the support of the institate, ten 
thousand dollars to be paid in 1860 and ten thousand dollars in the 
year following. A bronze statue of Washington was placed in the 
campus of the Military Institute by thi^ Assembly at a cost of ten 
thousand dollars. 

HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE. . 

Hampden-Sidney College was incorporated in May^ 1783, although 
the institution had existed prior to this in the form of an academy, 
which was founded in 1775 and opened in 1776.^ An act was passed 
by the Assembly in May, 1777, permitting Hampden-Sidney to raise 
funds by means of a lottery, to erect additional buildings. The acad- 
emy had been founded by subscription in Prince Edward's County.* 

The trustees were appointed to hold successive power ; they were 
grant-ed authority to make rules for governing themselves and the 
school, and to elect professors. "And that in order to preserve in the 
minds of the students that sacred love and attachment which they 
should ever bear to the principles of the present glorious revolution, the 
greatest care and caution shall be used in electing such professors and 
masters, to the end that no person shall be so elected unless the uniform 
tenor of his conduct manifest to the world his sincere affection for the 
liberty and independence of the United States of America.''^ 

Hampden-Sidney received but little aid from the State. There is re- 
corded but one land grant, that of 412 acres of escheated lands, formerly 
belonging to British subjects in America, or Tories, and located in 
Prince Edward's County. This grant was made to the college in May, 
1784.4 

HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGEICULTUEAL INSTITUTE. 

This institution was first incorporated by *he circuit court of the 
county of Elizabeth, on September 21, 1868, and afterward formally in- 
corporated by the Legislature, June 4, 1870. 

The purpose of the institution was to instruct youth " in the various 
common school, academic, and collegiate branches, the best method of 
teaching the same, and the best method of practical industry in its ap- 
plication to agriculture and the mechanic arts." ^ 

The institute was established especially for the benefit of the colored 
citizens of the State of Virginia. It is under the control of five cura- 
tors, of whom at least three are to be colored, and all are to be appointed 
by the Governor of the State. On condition that the institute receives 
the benefit of one-third of the Congressional grant, one hundred colored 

^ CampbelPs History of Virginia, 677. 
3 HenlDg's Statutes, Vol. IX, chap. 22, p. 321. 
Uhid., Vol. XI, chap. 28, p. 274. 
*/6i(i.,^chap. 25, p. 392. 
^Actsof the Assembly, 1860-70, chap. 123, p. 166. 
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students are to have the advantage of free tuition, said students to be 
selected from the best schools in the State. For the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1888, the State appropriated ten thousand dollars for 
baildiugs and ten thousand dollars for the support of the schooL^ 

VIBGINIA AGBIOULTUBAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE. 

In 1870 the Board of Education of Virginia was empowered by the 
Legislature to sell the land scrip of the Cougressional grant and invest 
the proceeds in State bonds for the support of one or more schools, in 
accordance with the provisions of the United States act of 1862.^ 

By an act of the Assembly approved March 19,. 1872, tiie interest on 
the land-scrip fund was devoted, one-third to the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, and two-thirds to the Preston and Olin Insti- 
tute. The grant to the latter was made on the following conditions : 
(1) That the name of the institute be changed to the Virginia Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College ^ (2) that all property belonging to the 
institute be transferred to the new corporation ; (3) that the new col- 
lege give free tuition to as many students as there are members of the 
House of Delegates, and (4) that Montgomery County contribute the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars for farm and buildings.^ 

These conditions were complied with, and the college was organized 
at Blacksburg, Montgomery County, in 1872. The number of visitors 
who were to have control of the college was fixed at eight, to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor. This number was, however, changed to nine 
in 1878, and then reduced again to eight in 1880. 

It seems that the State was tardy in making appropriations for the 
the new college, as there were other State institutions having prior 
claims. The first State appropriation was made in 1877, when the Leg- 
islature voted for repairs and improvements the sum of $16,250, of 
which one-third was to be paid in July, 1877, one-third in January, 1878, 
and the remainder in July of the same year (1878).* 

In March, 1878, an act was passed admittiug to the college twice as 
many free students as there were members of the House of Delegates.* 
Forthe fiscal year ending September 30,1888, the Legislature appro- 
priated twelve thousand dollars to the Agricultural College, ten thou- 
sand dollars for barracks, and two thousand dollars for repairs.® 

I Letter from the Secretary of the State Board of Education. 

3Act8 of the Assembly, 1870-71, chap. 69, p. 48. 

^IHd., 1871-72, chap. 234, p. 312. 

*IUd,, 1876-77, chap. 303, p. 304. 

»JWd., 1877-78, p. 238. 

• Letter from the Secretary of the Sta to Board of Education. 
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SUMMARY OF GRAKTS AND APPROPRIATIONS. 

William and Mary College, 

Royal grants : 

1693--Qaitrent8 and money £4,000 

1693 — Tax on tobacco exported, one penny per pound. 

1693 — All profits arising from fees in surveyor-geueriirs office. 

1693 — Twenty thousand acres of land. 

Greneral Assembly grants: 

• 1693 — Tax on goods, wares, and merchandise imported. 

1718— Money appi3)priations (about $3,333) £1,000 

1726 — Tax of one penny per.gallon on imported wines, rum, etc., per annum £200 

X734 — Tax of one penny per pound on tobacco exported into North Caro- 
lina from Virginia. 
1759 — ^Tax on license to peddlers, on each £3. 
'1784 — Grant of ** palace lands'' in Williamsburg and James City. 
1888 — Special money appropriation $10,000 

Total, about 50,000 

*"^ _ - - 

University of Virginia, 

I 

1816 — Glebe lands donated to Albemarle College. 

1818-1876— $15,000 per annum (except 1863-65) $825, 000 

1876-1884— $30,000 per annum 240,000 

• 1884-1889— $40, 000 per annum 200,000 

,1884-*For improvements on buildings, etc , 40, 000 

1^3 — Special appropriation for library and apparatus 50, 000 

1823 — Special appropriation for buildings ^ - 32, 000 

Total to University of Virginia 1,387,000 



I 



Virginia Military Institute, 

1841-1859— Annual appropriations, $9,100 $177,990 ' 

1859-1889— Annual appropriations, $15,000 450,000 

1848-18^0— Special appropriations 136,500 

Total to Virgiiiia Military Institute 764,490 

Total State appropriations 2, 101, 490 

Hampden- Sidney College, 
1784 — Land grant of 412 acres. 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, 

Total special appropriations • $30, 22S 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, 

Total special appropriations • 96,3-83 

GraudtotftI „,, „,,„„„„ 3,558,^12. 
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It is necessary to state that the money value of all of the early gprants 
to the several schools cannot be determined with exactness, and if it 
were possible to make an exact estimate the result would be only com- 
parative, as the value of money in early times was really many times 
greater tlian at present. 

It is believed that the above statement carries with it the force of an 
historic estimate, as it shows fully the attitude of Virginia towards 
higher education, and to what extent the State lent her support to 
advanced learning. 

The following extract from Mr. J. A. Megilary, Secretary of the Board 
of Education of the State of Virginia, shows what the State is doing 
at the present time for education : 

I have to say that the foUowing statemeut shows the appropriatioDs made at the 
Last session of the General Assembly for the support of the several State educational 
Institutions named, for the fiscal year ending September 3, 1888: 

I3eaf, dumb, and blind institution f $35,000 

Medical College of Virginia (S3,500 for repairs, etc. , $1,500 for support) 5, 000 

"University of Virginia ($5,000 for repairs, $30,000 for support) 35, 000 

Virginia l^ormal and Collegiate Institute ($10,000 for buildings, $10,000 for 

support) 1 20,000 

State Female Normal School » .'. 10»000 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College (repairs, $2,000; barracks, 

$10,000) 12,000 

Virginia Military Institute 30,000 

In addition to these appropriations the State pays interest on bonds of the State 
held by the several State educational institutions amounting to about fifty thousand 
dollars per annum ; and to other than State educational institutions, interest on State 
bonds amounting to about forty thousaud dollars per annum. 



WEST VIRGINIA. 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 

Public aijl to higher education in West Virginia began with the Con- 
gressional land grant for agricultural colleges. In the act accepting 
tills the Legislature provided that the proceeds of the land sales should 
be invested in bonds of the United States, bearing at least five per 
cent, interest, and directed that the college should be established within 
five years.* 

In 186G the trustees of Monongalia Academy tendered to the State 
all the property of the academy, estimated at fifty-oue thousand dollars, 
on condition that the agricultural college should be located at or near 
Morgantown. To these terms the Legishiture agreed, and a law was 
])assed for the establishment of the college.^ In 1868 the name of the 
institution was changed from West Virginia Agricultural College to 

* Not within the scope of this paper. 

2Law8 of 1863,55. 

*Laws of 1867, 12. Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1807-08, 207. 
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West Virginia University.^ In addition to the fund arising from the 
land sales, now about ninety thousand dollars,' ten thousand dollars 
were granted for an endowment in 1868, and an equal amount in 1871. 
Including the appropriation for 1887, twenty-one thousand dollars,^ the 
State has granted the university $278,926.90. 

As these figures indicate, the attitude of West Virginia toward tbe 
higher education has. been favorable and her support liberal. 



MARYLAND. 
EARLY HISTORY. 

There was a pr&posal in the Legislature of Maryland in the year 1671 
to establish a school or college. A bill was framed and passed in the 
Upper House of the Assembly, entitled *'An act for the founding and 
erecting of a school or college within this pi:ovince for the education of 
youth in learning and virtue.'' * The Lower House returned the bill to 
the Upper with certain amendments attached, which were not accepted 
by that body, and hence the bill never became a law. 

Nothing more was done by Maryland for the next twenty years toward 
the establishment of schools within her borders. At the expiration of 
this time Governor Nichols prepared a plan for a free school (t. e., a 
liberal or Latin school). He communicated his plan to the Assembly in 
his message of 1694. The proposed school was to be organized and con- 
trolled by the Legislature, but its financial support was to be derived 
from subscriptions. The Governor himself offered a liberal donation, 
and requested the members of the Assembly to give as they felt able. 
Thereupon, the members of the House of Burgesses subscribed forty-five 
thousand pounds of tobacco in behalf of the new enterprise. 

In the same year (1694) the Assembly passed an act for the mainte- 
nance of free schools in the province by laying a tax on furs, beef, bacon, 
and other exports of the colony. From this time, for thirty years, nearly 
the entire support of the free schools was derived from the taxation of 
exports and imports. 

A law was at this time also passed for the encouragement of learning, 
embodying in its sections provision for the support of schools, but it 
was repealed two years later, in 1696. At this date a petitionary act 
was passed by the General Assembly of Maryland, praying for the estab- 
lishment of a free school or schools.^ 



* Laws, extra session of 1868, 71« 

2 Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1886-57,670. 
^ Ibid., 661. 

* Archives of Maryland, edited by Dr. William Hand Browne. 
•Laws of 1696, chap. 17. 
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KING WILLIAM'S SCHOOL. 

This act provided for the founding of a school at "Anne- Arundel 
town," or Severn, later Annapolis, to be called King William's school, 
and its purpose was the education of youth in "Latin, Greek, and writ- 
ing.'' The school was to consist of one master, one usher, one writing 
teacher, and one hundred scholars. It was to be under the control of a 
board of trustees empowered to hold lands valued at fifteen hundred 
pounds sterling, and to hold gifts and other property in trust. These 
trustees were, moreover, authorized to raise one hundred and twenty 
pounds sterling annually for the payment of the master's salary and 
for other expenses.^ The trustee* were created a body politic, to com- 
prise not less than eighteen nor more than twenty members, who had 
Authority to make such laws and regulations as seemed necessary for 
the control of the school, provided they were in accordance with the 
laws governing the province. 

The school was to be supported by donations, and as soon as these 
amounted to one hundred and twenty pounds in excess of what was re- 
quired to support the school at Severn, a second one, similar to the 
first, was to be established at Oxford, a neighboring county seat. This 
was the foundation of the county school system of Maryland. The in- 
stitution at Severn received but little encouragement, although some 
donations were made, the chief of which was the gift of a house and lot 
in the city of Annapolis from Governor Nichols in the year 1715.^ 

ESTABLISHMENT OF COUNTY SCHOOLS. 



General dissatisfaction as to school management brought about a 
general educational reform and alteration of existing school laws in 
1723. An act of the Assembly in this year provided for the establish- 
ment of at least one school in each county,' and created a board of seven 
visitors for each school, who were to control the same. This board was 
farther empowered to purchase for each county school one hundred 
acres of land, and this land was to be used partly for building-sites 
and partly for the support of the master. The funds on hand, as well 
as those obtained by taxation, were to be distributed equally among the 
twelve counties, later among the thirteen counties, and subsequently 
applied by the several boards of visitors to the direct needs of the 
schools. 

The schools themselves were modelled after the plan of King Will- 
iam's School at Annapolis, and included the study of Latin and Greek 
in their course. The Assembly, by the same act,* together with other 
acts,* provided for the support of the free county schools. By these 



^ Laws of 1696, chap. 17, sees. 2 and 3. 
'Laws of 1715, chap. IV, sec. 2. 
'Laws of 1723, chap. 19. 



*IMd,, chap. 11. 

» Laws of 1704, chap. 27 ; Laws of 1763, 
chap. 28. 
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provisions of the Legislature the following duties were laid on -exports: 
on dried beef or bacon, twelve pence pei* pound ; on pork or beef un- 
dried, twelve pence per barrel. On imported goods, for sale by non- 
residents, were laid the following duties: pork i>er barrel, one shilling; 
pitch per barrel, one shilling ; tar per barrel, six pence. 

A tax of twenty shillings per poll was also levied on all negroes ' 
imported by land or water, and on *' all Irish ^ servants being papists;' 
and there was an additional tax on all negroes exported by land o? 
water to the extent of forty shillings in currency per poll. The pro 
ceeds of all fines, licenses, forfeitures, and escheated estates also aug- 
mented the general school fund. 

^Notwithstanding this apparently \^ell-establi8hed system the countj 
schools did not flourish. In some counties their support was not suf- 
ficient, and in others they failed for lack of well-directed effort. Ne\;er- 
theless they made a beginning, and laid the foundation for a better 
system. 

A plan for founding a college at Annapolis to educate the youth of 
the province was presented in 1732 for the consideration of the Gov- 
ernor and General Assembly. Instruction in theology, medicine, and 
the higher branches was included in the scope of instruction, but, as 
the plan was not accepted, the proposed college was not founded. 

I 

FOUNDINa OF WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 

For nearly a hundred years the one system of education within Mary- 
land's borders was that of the county schools, some of which furnished 
only moderate advantages. But in 1782 there was a change for the bet- 
ter j the visitors of Kent County, representing that their county school 
at Chestertown was in a flourishing condition, petitioned the Legisla- 
ture for the enlargement of the school into a college. Accordingly the 
Assembly passed a law, at the session of 1782, founding a college at 
Chestertown to be known as Washington College. 

This was the beginning of a new era in education, and led to a sys- 
tem which, if it had been thoroughly carried out, would have early given 
educational renown to the State of Maryland. The preamble of the 
act instituting Washington College begins as follows : 

" Wherea^^ Institutions for the liberal education of youth in the princi- 
ples of virtue, knowledge, and useful literature, are the highest benefit 
to society, in order to raise up and perpetuate a succession of able and 
honest men for discharging the various offices and duties of the com- 
munity, both civil and religious, with usefulness and reputation, and 
such institutions of learning have accordingly merited and received the 
attention and encouragement of the wisest and best regulated states; 
-and whereas, former Legislatures of this State have, according to tbeir 
best abilities, laid a considerable foundation in this good work iu sun- 
dry laws for the establishment and encouragement of county schools 

m " 

' Laws of 1717, chap. 10. « Laws of 1728, chap. 8. 
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for the study of Latin, Greek, and writing and the like, intending, as 
their future circumstances might permit, to engraft or raise on the 
foundation of sg-id schools more extensive seminaries of learning by 
erecting one or more colleges or places of universal study, not only in 
the learned languages, but in philosophy, divinity, law, physic, and 
other useful and ornamental sciences, etc., etc." ^ Then follows an act 
of incorporation, creating a board of visitors or trustees, with the power 
to make rules for the government of the college, and the laws and regu- 
lations made .by this body were furthermore to be laid before the As- 
sembly for revision when the members so required. 

The General Assembly was not only generous in founding the institu- 
tion, but provided also for its future support. Large sums of money had 
been given by the citizens of the Eastern Shore toward this object, 
" and the Legislature having heretofore unanimously resolved that such 
exertions for the public good merited the approbation of the Legisla- 
ture, and ought to receive the public encouragement and assistance," 
it was enacted by the General Assembly that one thousand two hun- 
dred and tifty pounds per annum should be paid from the public treasury 
for the support of Washington College. In order to raise this special 
fund, all the public receipts from the granting of marriage licenses, 
ordinary licenses, fines, licenses for the sale of spirituous liquors, licenses 
for hawkers, and fines for breaking the Sabbath were to be paid into 
the general fund for supporting the college. 

ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE. 

The founding of this college was similar to that of Washington Col 
lege. The same reasons existed for its establishment, and like views 
concerning it were expressed by the legislators. It was urged that 
King William's School was insufiBicient to meet the demands for educa- 
tion at that time, and that the West Shore, as well as the Eastern Shore, 
was in great need of an institution of higher grade. The General As- 
sembly granted a charter to St. John's College in 1784,^ the act of the 
grant being almost identical with that of Washington College. The 
Legislature granted four acres for college grounds and buildings, and 
authorized a committee to take subscriptions for the institution. 

As in the casft of Washington College, the Legislature provided for 
the permanent support of this institution. This is an extract from the 
act : "And to provide a permanent fund for the further encouragement 
and establishment of said college on the Western Shore, Be it enacted^ 
That the sum of £1,750 ($4,666.66) current money be annually and for- 
ever hereafter given and granted as a donation by the public; to the use 
of said college on the Western Shore, to be applied by the visitors and 
governors of the said college for the payment of salaries to the principal, 
professors and tutors of the said college." ^ 

' Laws of 1782, Chap. VIII. '^ Laws of 1784, chap. 37. 

» Laws of 1784, chap. 37, sec. 19. 
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Students of all denomiuations were admitted without any religions 
or civil test, nor were they compelled to attend religious worship. The 
institution was thus founded upon what men would now call extremely 
liberal principles. 

In the same year that witnessed the founding of St. John's College, 
the Legislature took one step farther toward the realization of a great 
system of State education. Tliey created the University of Maryland; 
the two colleges, Washington and St. John's, were united under one 
government, known as the University of Maryland. The Governor of 
thg State was appointed chancellor, and the president of one of the 
colleges vice-chancellor of the University.^ The visitors or governors 
of the two colleges, together with two members of each faculty, consti- 
tuted the convocation of the University of Maryland. The convocation 
was to be called by the Governor of the State on Commencement Day, 
and was to be presided over by the chancellor. Thus was inaugurated 
a State policy of education which, had it been carried out, would have 
been of great service to the State of Maryland in early times, giving 
unity and strength to her educational system. 

PUBLIC APPROPRIATIONS WITHDRAWN. * 

But the policy of dispersion of bounty which has been so detrimental 
to the interests of the State soon began. Had the original plan been 
carried out, Maryland might have had two efficient and well endowed 
colleges, and in every county one first-class academy ; but, unfortunately, 
the best educational interests of the State have always been subordi- 
nated to local demands and county prejudices. 

In 1794 five hundred pounds were withdrawn^ from th6 amount 
" granted annually forever " to Washington College, and the income of 
said fund was henceforth devoted to the support of the following acad- 
emies, called in the act, "seminaries of learning": (1) Washington Acad- 
emy, Somerset County; (2) Charlotte Hall 5 (3) Frederick County 
School ; (4) Talbot County Academy, not yet chartered ; (5) an acad- 
emy to be erected in Baltimore or Harford County. This was the his* 
toric origin of the academic donations still given in one form or another 
to the several counties by the State. , 

An act of 1805 destroyed for the time being the entire original plan 
for State aid to higher education. These are the fatal words : " The 
sum of seven hundred and fifty pounds now appropriated by law to 
Washington College, and the sum of seventeen hundred and fifty pounds 
appropriated by law as the ahnual donation to St. John's College, are, 
respectively, discontinued after June 1, 1805, and the said sum«hall re- 
main in the treasury subject to the appropriation of the Legislature 
to literary purposes and for disseminating learning in the diflferen^ 
counties of the State.'^' With the same act the University of Mary- 

^' ■ ■ M ■■ I ^M^^— ^-^^^^^^^— ^^^^■—^■^^^■^^M^^—^^— ^■^■^^^■M^I^M^^ii^.M^i— ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^— ^^M^^^^^^^^^^^i^^— ^^l^^^^i— ^|i^a^^^fclM^1^^^^»^^" 

' Laws of 1874, chap. 37, sec. 19. ' Laws of 1798, chap* cviL 

3 Laws of 1805, chap. 85. 
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Isuad ceased to exist, and with it all really generous State aid to col- 
leges. 

In 1811, six years after taking from St. John's College the endowment 
** granted annually forever " to that institution, the Legislature sought 
to make a meager restitution of the misappropriated funds by passing 
a resolution granting the sum of one thousand dollars to the college an- 
nually,^ and in the year 1832 this annual grant was raised to three thou- 
sand dollars.^ The Legislature also declared that this should be received 
by the said institution as full satisfaction for its claims on the State. 

The court of appeals decided in 1859 that the action of the Legisla- 
ture in regard to the endowment was a violation of contract, and that 
the institution could collect the sum due it from the State.^ The Gen- 
eral Assembly added, in 1832, as ex-offido members of the board of visi- 
tors and governors, the Governor of the State, the President of the Sen- 
ate, the Speaker of the House, and the Judges of the Court of Appeals. 

St. John's College was suspended during the War of the Kebellion, 
but was reorganized in 186G, at which time the Legislature voted to 
restore the anntiity of three thousand dollars,* and to grant the sum of 
one thousand two hundred dollars annually for five years commencing 
with June, 1868. The latter provision was renewed in 1872^ for a term 
of six years, and again in 1878 it was extended to 1880. It was also pro- 
vided in 1872 that the sum of ten thousand dollars per annum, for five 
years, should be devoted to the payment of the board of fifty students, 
two from each senatorial district. And in consideration of the above 
gifts there were granted one hundred and fifty free scholarships, which 
entitled the holders to tuition and room rent. Fifty of these students 
also received board on the condition that they pledged themselves to 
teach two years in the State after graduation. One very sensible appro- 
priation at this time was that of five hundred dollars for the library. 

In 1878 the number of students entitled to receive free board was 
twenty-five, one from each senatorial district, and the amount appro- 
priated for this purpose was cut down to six thousand dollars for 
1878-79, and was fixed at five thousand two hundred dollars for the 
following years. 

The amount received in 1888 by St. John's from the State was the 
annual grant of three thousand dollars, together with the five thousand 
two hundred dollars granted for boarding the twenty-five pupils, one 
from each senatorial district. 

THB COUNTY SCHOOLS. 

The system of county schools and academies continued, and these 
faistitutions were still supported from the general funds. Many of them 
'^ete favored by small land grants, while others were aided by means 



iLaws of 1811, resolution No. 38. ^Laws of 1866, chap. 101. 

« Laws of 1832, resolution No. 41. » Laws of 1872, chap. 393. 

8 XV Maryland, p. 330. 
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of lott^ries^ granted by the State. But in most cases the buildings and j 
grounds were provided by local taxation, or by subscriptions and dona^ 
tions^ and the support given by the State out of the public fund was 
very meager. 

In 1817 it was ordered by the Legislature " that, for the income of 
the school fund of this State," fifty thousand dollars shall be raised an- 
nually, for five years, by means of lotteries if practicable. It seems 
that the enterprise proved impracticable, for no such sum as that con- 
templated was ever credited to the school fund. 

Washington Academy, established in Somerset County in 1779, may 
be considered as a good example of the schools of that time. The 
act of incorporation begins, " Whereas, the inhabitants of Somerset 
County at their own expense have provided houses, lands, etc., Be it en- 
acted,^ etc. The corporation was allowed to hold fifteen hundred acres 
of land by gift and five hundred additional by purchase; and, in 1802, 
the State granted a lottery to the academy, to aid in furi^ishing the 
school. 

In 1813 the Legislature enacted^ that after 1815 the banks should be 
taxed one-fifth of one per cent, on all paid up capital for the support 
of county schools, and the same be distributed to the counties. 

For a time this f nnd^ yielded the sum' of twenty thousand dollars an- 
nually, which was invested in bank stock. This was an important step 
' toward a school system, inasmuch as it created a permanent fund. 

In 1825 there was added to this fund the interest on the amount ad- 
vanced to the General Grovernment by Maryland during the War of 
1812. The share of the surplus revenue received by Maryland in 1836, 
amounting to $274,451, was deposited with the Educational Fund, and 
the interest of the sum used for the schools of the several counties and 
the city of Baltimore. 

' In 1839 the revenue arising from the Baltimore and Washington 
Eailroad stock was substituted for this fund, to the amount of $34,069 
annually. Instead, however, of holding this, an unwise provision dis- 
' tributed the principal instead of the interest to the diflferent counties. 
Affairs went on in an indefinite way without any well-founded school 
policy. The Legislature gave a pittance here and there, and in vari- 
ous ways assisted the local institutions of the different counties. 

The school fund was increased in 1858 by the amount of $173,559, 
principal and interest of the sum due from the General Government on 
account of the war debt of 1812. Lotteries were repeatedly employed 
to raise money for school purposes. In 1809 a law was passed author- 



' Early in tho present century, all of the benevolent enterprises in Maryland patron- 
ized the lottery scbenio ; chnrches, schools, and charities all used this means for rais- 
ing curront expenses or forming endowments. The custom was of long standing, and 
prevailed in all ])arts of tho country. 

aLa\^8 of IHia, chap. 122. 

» Lawrt of 18:U), chap. 220. 
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a lottery not exceeding twenty thousand dollars, the proceeds 
!\pplied to the building of a commodious house within the pre- 
of Baltimore adapted to the purpose of an academy and for the 
tion of females. 

the treasurer's report of 1834, the sum of $18,100 was paid by the 
to twenty-eight different colleges and academies. Of this amount 
)hn's College received three thousand dollars, Frederick College 
Lousand four hundred dollars, Washington College eight hundred 
s, and the remainder was given to the several county schools and 
mies. 

UNIVERSITY OP MARYLAND. 

I old University of Maryland ^ having been discontinued, a new 
ition under the same title was incorporated in 1812. It was to 
Baltimore, and to consist of the college of medicine,^ a faculty of 
faculty of divinity, and a faculty of the arts and sciences. In 
ear following, a lottery was granted by the State for the benefit 
3 University of Maryland to provide a library, botanical garden, 
jientiflc apparatus. It was also ordered, in 1827,^ that five thousand 
s per annum should be paid to the trustees of the University of 
land, out of the '^ next proceeds '' of the State lotteries, until the 
amount of $40,994.06 was paid. According to the treasurer's re- 
br 1834, the university had received from this source the sum of 
30.4 

faculties of the University of Maryland, one of law and one of 
line, still continue in the city of Baltimore. 

L803 Baltimore City College was founded, and in the same year 
ucational institutions were for the future exempted from taxation. 

MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL OOLLEGE. 

3lic sentiment in favor of special education in agriculture was 
ited as early as the year 1845. At that time the board of govern- 
id visitors of the Frederick County Academy established a depart- 
of agriculture, and appointed an agricultural chemist. 
L847 Hon. George Coad, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
B House of Delegates, recommended in his report^ the appoint- 
of a State Agricultural Chemist, and expressed the hope that 
would soon be "courses of agricultural education in the public 
jmies and schools, or schools for the special purpose established." 
48 Col. Wilson M. Cary urged before the first anniversary meet- 
f the Maryland State Agricultural Society the necessity of profes- 

» Laws of 1809, chap. 71. 
2 Organized in 1807. 
»Laws of 1827, chap. 198. 

* Maryland Public Documents, 1834. 

* Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1807, 273. 
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sional education for farmers, and the '^ introduction of those studies 
immediately connected with their pursuit into our colleges and semi- * 
naries.'^ 

Subsequently, Dr. White introduced before the House of Delegates a 
proposition to inquire into the expediency of agricultural instruction in 
the academies of the State. The question was further agitated in 1854, 
and in 1856 th6 Legislature was memorialized by a company of citizeo^ 
of Maryland for the establishment and endowment of a State agricul- 
tural college. The Legislature granted a charter upon the oondition 
that not less than fifty thousand dollars should be raised by a stock 
subscription within two years.^ This body also voted to grant six thou- 
sand dollars annually toward paying the expenses of the institution. 
The subscription was raised, and a farm of four hundred and eighty 
acres was purchased in Prince George County, and buildings were 
erected at a total cost of about one hundred thousand dollars. The 
college was opened for students in 1859, but very little was accomplished 
until after the War. 

In 1866, the Legislature assumed the 4el>t of the institution to the 
amount of forty-flve thousand dollars, and assigned to it the United 
States land scrip received by the grant of 1862. By the latter act Ma- 
ryland received two hundred and ten thousand acres, which were sold 
at an average price of fifty-three cents an acre, yielding a net sum of 
$112,504. When the Legislature assumed the debt of the college the 
State was made a joint owner in the institution with the old corporation. 
And when the land scrip was granted to the college by the State, ten 
per cent, of the amount ($11,250.40) was " reserved, to be paid into the 
treasury of the State, to reimburse the said State in partfor the amoont 
appropriated by this act to the Maryland Agricultural College.''* This 
deduction left a fund of about $101,000, which in 1868 yielded an in- 
come of $6,075, and in 1882 of $6,9.75.3 In the year 1881 the Legisla- 
ture made an annual appropriation of $6,000 for the support of the 
college. 

SUMMARY OF GRANTS. 

First support of schools, 

1694. — Tax on furs,' beef, bacon, etc., exported, for the support of free 
schools .-p 

1723. — Board of visitors authorized to purchase 100 acres of land for each 
county school 

1723. — ^Also tax on imported and exported goods for the benefit of feee 
schools 

1723. — Tax of 20s. per head on all negroes imported into the colony..... 

1723. — Tax of 20«. per head on "Irish servants being Papists" • 

1723. — Tax on exported negroes, 40«. per head 

* Laiys of 1856, se<5, 3, ' L^ws of 1866, chap. 53, » Report of Trostees, 1882, 
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Washington College, 

1782-1794.— Annual grant, £1,250 (£15,000) $52,500.00 

1794-1805.— Annual grant, £750 (£8,250) 27,166.66 

79, 666. 66 
St, John^a College, 

1784-1805.— Annual grant, £1,750 (£36^750) 122,500.00 

1811-1832.— Annual grant, $1,000 21,000.00 

1832-1861.— Annual grant, $3,000 87,000.00 

186&-1889.— Annual grant, $3,000 69,000.00 

1886-1880.— Annual grant, $12,000 192,O0O.OO 

1872-1878.— Annual grant, $10,000 (education of students) 60, 000. 00 

1879. — Annual grant, $6,000 (education of students) 6, 000. 00 

1880-1889.— Annual grant, $5,200 (education of students) 46, 800. 00 

For library 500. 00 

Total 632,300.00 

1827. — University of Maryland, State lotteries • 40, 994. 06 

State Agricultural College 60,000.00 

Grand total, exclusive of lotteries 744.466.66 

In the distribution of apportionments from the literary fund among 
academies, Washington and Frederick Colleges were included, in the list. 
The amount of this distribution is not computed, as it pertains rather 
to secondary instruction. 



NORTH CAR0LINA.1 

In the colonial and provincial periods of the development of the Com- 
monwealth of N"orth Carolina the government played a very unimportant 
part in the education of the people. The establishment as well as the 
support of schools. was dependent almost entirely upon the zeal of re- 
ligious denominations or the chance of private enterprise. It was not 
until the dawning of a new era, when North Carolina, emerging from 
the uncertainties of these early periods, took the position of an inde- 
pendent Commonwealth, that a self-governing people made their bold 
declaration for higher education in the Constitution of 1776.^ 

COLONIAL LEGISLATION. 

The first action toward the advancement of learning taken by the 
colonial government^ was in regard to the care of a library donated to 
the State by Dr. Bray. In reference to this action Dr. Smith says : "A 
careful examination of the records of the colony while under proprietary 
government shows only one instance in which help was afforded to lit- 
erature. • • • This act provided that a librarian should be ap- 

1 See History of Education iu North Carolina; by Dr, Charles Lee Smith. 

«/6ui., 18. 

'Lawa of North Carolina, Davis^s Revieal, 203. 
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pointed, that catalogaes should be prepared, and that, under certain 
conditions, books might be taken from the library. It was provided 
that if the books were not returned within a specified time fines should 
be paid. 'No further thought seems to have been given by the govern- 
ment for the promotion of education." 

For many years during the provincial period nothing was done by 
the Legislature to promote education, although the country was not 
without schools. In 1736 the Governor, Gabriel Johnston, urged the 
importance of making some provision for public schools. He says in 
his address to the Assembly : '' In all civilized Societys of men it has 
always been looked upon as a matter of the greatest consequence to 
their Peace and happiness to polish the minds of young Persons 
with some degree of learning, and early instill into them the Principles 
of virtue and religion, and that the Legislature has never yet taken the 
least care to erect one school which deserves the name, in this wide ex- 
tended country, must, in the judgment of thinking men, be reckoned 
one of our greatest misfortunes.^' ^ 

The members of the Council, in reply, expressed their regrets at the 
condition of the country in regard to religion and education.^ Here 
the matter rested until nine years after, when the General Assembly 
passed an act authorizing the commissioners of the town of Edenton to 
" erect and build a school-house in the said town." ^ This was followed 
by an act, in 1749, establishing the first free public school in the prov- 
ince. 

These were legislative enactments ; but how far and to what extent 
they were carried into execution is unknown. Judging from the me&- 
sage of Governor Johnston, quoted above, and a statement taken by 
Dr. Smith from Garuthersjs Life of Caldwell, that ^' he (Governor John- 
ston) knew the value of learning and wished to see it promoted ; but 
when appropriations were made for it, they were either wasted or taken 
to meet some other demands of the treasury,"* one must infer that 
these early attempts at education were failures. 

In 1760 Governor Dobbs recommended that the vestry in each parish 
should raise a sufficient sum to pay a person to act as parish clerk and 
register, school-master, and reader, in the absence of the clergyman. The 
sum thus raised was borrowed for military purposes and never returned. 
In the session of 1764, held at New Berne, the Legislature enacted that a 
school-house and a residence for the master should be erected at that 
place, and donated two half-lots formerly belonging to the church for 
these purposes.^ This government aid was effectual; the Newbern 
school was incorporated two years later as a result of this act of the 
Legislature. The school was to be "public,'' but largely under the 
control of the established Church of England. It was also provided in 

1 Colonial Records of North Carolina, JV, 227, * Smith, 21. 

^ Ibid., 231. 6/W<J„40. 

^Jbid.,7m, 
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the act of incorporation that a duty of one penny per gallon on all spirit- 
noQS liqaors imported into the river Neuse be paid for the term of seven 
years next following the eoactment, toward the education of ten poor 
children of the school, the same to be applied toward the salary of the 
master (twenty pounds per anni;^m). 

From this time on, private, incorporated, and denominational schools 
were established in great number. The aid given by the government 
was very slight, being limited to the privilege of holding lotteries, with 
perhaps rare exceptions, as in the case of the grant by the legislature 
of the old Episcopal Church to Science Hall at Hillsborough in 1784. 

THE ORIGIN OP THE UNIVBRSITY OP NORTH CAROLINA. 

The foregoing sketch of early education prepares us for the presenta- 
tion of the State legislation in favor ^f higher educatiou, which must 
necessarily begin with the University of North Carolina. This institu- 
tion has been called the ^^ child of the Constitution," but it must have 
been prompted by earlier sentiments arising from the refusal of the 
King to charter Queen's College, which " was twice chartered by the 
Legislature and twice repealed by royal proclamation.* Bevolting from 
this restraint, the people declared their independence by voting for that 
clause in the Constitution which made the university possible, viz: 
" That a school or schools shall be established by the Legislature, for 
the convenient instruction of youth, with such salaries to the masters, 
paid by the public, as may enable them to instruct at low prices 5 and 
all useful learning shall be duly encouraged and promoted in one or 
more universities.'' ^ 

Thirteen years later this was followed by the Legislature with '^ an 
act to establish a university in this Stato,"^ which made full and c<nn- 
plete provisions for the organization of the university. The preamWe 
to this act is quite remarkable, as it alludes expressly to the '^ social 
duties" of the rjsing generation, without mention of the specific duties 
of citizens or the service of the State. It states that, " Whereas^ In all 
regulated governments it is the indispensable duty of every Legisla- 
ture to consult the happiness of the rising generation and endeavor 
to fit them for an honorable discharge of their so'bial duties of life 
by paying the strictest attention to their education, and whereas^ 
an university supported by permanent funds and well endowed, would 
have the most direct tendency to answer the above purpose ; Be it 
therefore enactedj etc."* 

The act of incorporation then proceeded to place the sole power of 
establishing g^nd controlling the university in the hands of forty 

1 Smith, 33. 

^CoDstitution of 1776, sec. 41. 

si^vised Laws of North Carolina (1821), Chap. 305, p. 606. 

^Revised Statutes, p. 606, chap. 305. 

880— No. 1 13 
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trustees^ selected from different parts of the State Tbe said trastees 
were to haveperpetaal saccession and power to do anything " such as 
may be necessary for the promotion of learning and virtue." * They 
were further authorized to purchase a site and erect a building as soon 
as sufficient funds could be collected,* and hold all subscriptions to the 
university ^^ as a permanent fund for the use and support of the said 
university forever.^ ^ 

APAtOPRIATIONS FOR THE SUPPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The act of incorporation passed in 1789, referred to above, was followed 
the same year by an act for the support of the institution. The Legisla- 
ture did not accomplish much, but perhaps it did all that it was war- 
ranted in doing at this time, considering the poverty of the country aod 
the hard strain of war. Li order to raise a fund for the erection of 
buildings, all moneys due and owing the public of North Carolina, either 
for arrearages under the former or present government, up to the first 
day of January, 1783 (four years from date), were donated to the uni- 
versity. It was further enacted that " all property thsft has heretofore 
or shall hereafter escheat to the State shall be and hereby is vested in 
the said trustees for the use and benefit of the said university,'^ and that 
all " lands and other property belonging to the university shall be ex- 
empt from taxation.'' ^ To assist in the erection of buildings, the State, 
in 1791, loaned the university ten thousand dollars, which loan was af- 
terwards converted into a gift.' 

The university received other assistance in its founding. The trus- 
tees had selected a site on Chapel Hill, and proceeded to lay out a town 
at that place. The citizens of the neighborhood conveyed to the insti- 
tution 1,180 acres of land, and a subscription of sixteen hundred dollars 
in money. 

The building was constructed, but the trustees were in want of funds 
to open the university. Eealizing the situation, the Legislature enacted 
in 1794 that '^ Whereas^ The trustees of the university of North Caro- 
lina have with laudable zeal for the promotion of literature erected a 
building for the use of the institution entrusted to them, and, are at 
the same time prepared to commence the exercises of the university, 

♦ ♦ ♦ the remnant of confiscated property remaining unsold is 

♦ 

^ It was enacted in 1804 that the trustees shoold be elected by the Les^islatare, and 
should not constitute more than eight from each superior court district. lu the fol- 
lowing year the Governor of the State was made ev-offioio president of the board of 
trustees. Subsequently a law was passed ^ in 1821, consolidating all provions acts, 
and making the board to consist of sixty-five trustees, elected b^a jointbaUotofthe 
two houses. Seven trustees were to constitute a quorum, and each meeting must bo 
called by the president. It seems to be a large membership with a sipall quorum* 

3 Revised Statutes, chap. 505, sec. 5. 

^Ibid,, chap. 505, sec. 6. <' 

« Revised Statutes (1821), chap. 306, p. 610. 

'Foote : Statutes of North Carolina^ 531. 
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vested in the trustees,"^ to be held in trust for a term of ten years, when 
the principal was to revert to the State. This grant of escheats was 
withdrawn in 1800, and all escheated and confiscated property reverted 
to the State.^ Again, in 1805, the last act mentioned was repealed as 
far as it relate to escheated property. It is plain that the law of 1794 
was suspended from 1800 to 1805, and that part relating to confiscated 
property finally repealed in 1800. 

In 1801 the university was authorized to raise not over two thousand 
pounds a year by lotteries.^ Two years later, $5,080 profits were real- 
ized from lotteries/ Again, in 1809, the Legislature came to the relief 
of the university. It resolved that " in the present embarrassed state 
of the institution it is the bounden duty of the Legislature to afford it 
such assistance as the nature of the public finances will justify."^ It 
was then enacted that the trustees of the university should hold and 
use all sums of money or other estate which should remain in the 
hands of administrators and executors seven years after their qualifi- 
cation, without recovery by creditors, legatees, or heirs. After the 
university had held the property for ten years without any just claim- 
ant thereto, it became the possession of the university. It was further 
enacted that all debts due the State on or before December 31, 1799, 
should be given to the university. 

While this small legislation was taking place, the gifts of private 
benefactions, together with the tuition fees of the students, /were sup- 
porting the institution. It is next to an impossibility to determine at 
this day the actual assistance rendered by the grants of the Legislature. 
Excepting the ten thousand dollar loan, which afterward became a gift, 
the returns from others were small, and the trouble which they caused 
the university authorities probably by far overbalanced their useful- 
ness. 

The very able report of the committee appointed by the Legislature 
in 1817, of which Hon. A. D. Murphy was chairman, throws some light 
upon university affairs. It says: ''This institution has been in opera- 
tion for twenty years, and has been eminently useful to the State. It 
has contributed perhaps more than any other cause to diffuse a taste for 
reading among the people and excite a spirit of liberal improvement. 
It has contributed to change our manners and elevate our character ; 
it has given to society many useful members, not only in the lit>eral 
professions, but in the walks of private life, and the number of its 
pupils who are honored with seats in this Legislature is a proof of the 
estimation in which they are held by their fellow-citizens. When this 
institution was founded it was fondly hoped that it would be cherished 



» Revised Statutes, 1821, chap. 405, p. 738. 

8Hay wood's Manual of the Laws of North Oaroliiia, II, 259. 

3 Revised Statutes, chap. 573, p. 938. 

* Smith, 59. 

'^Sevised Statutes, ohap. 763, p. 1152. Haywood, 11,206^ 
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with pride by the Legislature. Bat unfortunately the nature of the 
funds with which it was endowed in a short time rendered it odious to 
some and cooled the ardor of others. The torrent of prejudice could 
not be stemmed, the fostering protection of the Legislature was with- 
held, and the institution left dependent upon private munificence. In- 
dividuals contributed not only to relieve its necessities, but .to rear up 
its edifices and establish a permanent fund for its support. • * • 
With the aid thus derived from individuals, together with occasional 
funds derived from escheats, the institution has been maintained thos 
far. The Legislature, after exhausting its patience in endeavoring to 
collect arrearages of debts due to the State, transferred to the trustees 
of the University those arrearages, with the hope that they would be 
able to enforce payment. But no better fortune has attended their 
efforts than those of the State, and this transfer has proved of no avail 
to the institution. The surplus remaining in the hands of administrators 
where the next of kin have made no claim within seven years have also 
been transferred to the trustees, but this has as yet yielded a very small 
sum, and probably never will yield much.^ 

The General Assembly made no further provision for the support of 
the State University until 1859. The Bank of Korth Carolina was then 
chartered, with a view to promote the interests of the University. The 
trustees were allowed to subscribe to an amount of stock not to exceed 
two hundred thousand dollars. The trustees subscribed, and lost 
through repudiation of the War debt by the convention of 1865, the State 
having previously secured the control of all bank property.^ 

The amount of the funds of the University over and above liabilities 
was $148,520.26, which was entirely lost. 

In 1866 the General Assembly granted the sum of seven thousand 
dollars for the relief of the institution, which, together with the sum 
granted in 1790, makes a total of seventeen thousand dollars, the entire 
amount appropriated for the support of the University firom the public 
treasury prior to the date of 1867, during a period of eighty-eight years 
from the date of the charter. 

A modification of one of the old laws was made in 1868-69 by an act 
which declares that property, money, or real estate of whatsoever kind, 
remaining in the hands of the executors for a term of five years unre- 
covered and unclaimed, shall revert to the University.^ Another pro- 
vision is found in the revised statutes enacted for the purpose of a8sis^ 
ing the University, which declares that the proceeds of all unclaimed 
freight, if not returned to the owner within five years, shall revert to 
the University.* 

Apparently, however, the Legislature is learning by degrees that a 

' Report of Superinteodent of Public Instruction (Alexander Mclver), 1874, 30-21. 
2 Memorial by Governor Worth to the (xeneral Assembly, 1867. 
•Laws of 1868-69, chap. 113, sec. 76. 
^Sevised Statate8,18d3, sec. 1987. 
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university can not be supported, nor even materially aided, by such 
gifts as tlie above, which are quite different from a constant income of 
twenty thonsand dollars per annum. 

THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE GRANT. 

The state of Korth Carolina received two hundred and seventy thou- 
sand acres of land scrip from the grant of 1862. This scrip was trans- 
ferred to the University in 1867 upon the condition that the terms of 
the grant should be fulfilled, and that one student from each county, 
appointed by the commissioners, should receive tuition and room-rent 
free at the University. The scrip was sold at fifty cents per acre, yield- 
ing the sum of one hundred and thirty -five thousand dollars, ten thou- 
sand dollars of which was devoted to building purposes. 

In 1868 the trustees invested this fund of one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars in State securities, part of which were valid, but 
bearing no interest, and part of which were worthless. In 1874 the 
Legislature came to the relief of the land-scrip fund, by directing the 
State treasurer to issue to the trustees of the University a certificate 
of indebtedness to the amount of one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars, bearing interest at 6 per cent, per annum from January 1, 1875, 
the interest payable semi-annually. By an aet of the Legislature in 
1887 the interest arising from this fund was ordered to be transferred 
to the account of the Agricultural and Mechanic Arts College as soon as 
the college should be ready for use. 

RECENT APPROPRIATIONS. 

The General Assembly in 1881 appropriated the sum of five thousand 
dollars ^ annually for the support of the University, and in 1885 in- 
creased this amount to twenty-thousand dollars. The State has also 
made appropriations for the Agricultural and Mechanic Arts College to 
the amount of fifteen thousand five hundred dollars. 

RESTRICTIVE LAVTS. 

Notwithstanding the constant vicissitudes and struggles of this noble 
institution for existence, its value to North Carolina and to the country 
at large has been and is verj' great. Its attitude toward advanced 
learning is such as to deserve the earnest support of all classes of people 
throughout the State. History reveals the fact, however, that the zeal 
of various denominations for the advancement of their several schools 
has more than once crippled the institution in its best work. 

Sometimes it is urged against State institutions that they do not tend 
to increase morals and religion; but the precautions taken by the 

* Revised Statates, sec. 2638 ; Laws of 1881, chap. 141, sec. 1. This law provided 
for the application of the appropriation for the special instruction of teachers. 
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Legislature of Korth Carolina, prompted no doubt by the faculty and 
trustees, are quite remarkable. 

It was provided in 1821 that theatricals should not be held within 
five miles of Chapel Hill without the consent of three members of the 
faculty.^ Afterward this act was enlarged so as to prohibit wire danc- 
ing and the exhibition of natural or artificial curiosities.* No gaming 
table, should be set up within five miles of the University. No games 
of chance or billiards shonld be indulged in by the students. No horse- 
racing or cock-fighting should be indulged in by any one within five miles 
of the University under a penalty of one hundred dollars.^ No election 
of a member of Congress was allowed to be held at the seat of the Uni- 
versity,* and it was provided in the Eevised Statutes of 1883 that it is 
against the law for persons to indulge in election treats within four miles 
of the University.^ 

No license could be granted for the sale of spirituous liquors at retail 
within 2 miles of the institution, and merchants were prohibited from 
selling goods, wines, or spirituous liquors to students within 2 miles. 
These laws were collated and modified somewhat, but are still extant in 
their principal points in the revised statutes of 1883. It seemed to be 
the policy of the State to remove far from the institution all evil in- 
fluences, and all things calculated to distract the minds or injure the 
morals of students. On the other hand, the rules of the faculty and the 
trustees in regard to moral and religious duties exceed the action of the 
Legislature in rigid requirements. 

SUMMARY OF GRANTS. 

Univei'sity, 

In 1791, loan and fund gift ..::-..-'.: $10,000 

In 1866, appropriation 7,000 

Annual appropriation, 1881 to 1885 (!$5,00U) 20,000 

Annual appropriation, 1885 to 1889 ($20,000) 80,000 

Other appropriations (see below) 223,080 

Agricultural College, 
Appropriations 15,500 

Total $355, 5«0 

The following summary is kindly furnished me by the president of 
the University of North Carolina, Kemp P. Battle.^ 

(1) The State gave the university escheats of lands, including land 
warrants granted Revolutionary soldiers. The receipts for these came 
in slowly and spasmodically. The total amount received from this 
source is estimated at two hundred thousand dollars, of which one 
hundred and fifty thousand went into a permanent eudowment, and 

»Laws of 1821, chap. 22, p. 17. */6u!., p. 17. 

^Revised Statutes (1837), chap. 116. ^Revised Statutes, 1883, sec. 2644. 

'Laws of 1823, chap. 13, p. 16. e Letter dated March 4, 18S9. 
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was lost by the traits oi the War. The remainder was spent in pay- 
ing professors and tdv other current expenses. 

(2) Ten thousand dollars in cash were appropriated for bailding 
parposes prior to 1800 ^ foi^teen thousand for the same purposes since 
1800, and seven thousand in 1867 for paying professors. 

(3) Four thousand dollars in bricks for building purposes. 

(4) Fire thousand dollars per annum from 1881 to 1885, or twenty 
thousand dollars. 

(5) Twenty thousand dollars annually from 1885 to 1889, or eighty 
thousand dollars. 

This would give a total appropriation to date of $335,000/ If we add 
to this sum $5,080, the proceeds of two lotteries granted by law in 1803,^ 
it swells the total to $340,080, representing the State appropriations 
to the University of Korth Carolina. 



SOUTH CAR0LINA.2 
COLONIAL EDUCATION. 

** It is a gratifying fact in the history of Carolina that as soon as the 
. English settlers placed their feet upon its soil they gave the most 
earnest attention to the business of education." ^ The earnest example 
of this educational spirit is found in the formation of a public library 
at Charleston, which the Assembly in 1700 placed under the control of 
the Episcopal minister there resident.* From the first, education was 
assisted by public money. We find the Assembly providing for a free 
school ^ early as 1710.^ This act did not go into operation in the form 
intended and was superseded two years later by more comprehensive 
legislation. By an act of December 12, 1712,** commissioners were 
designated to take charge of all legacies that had been left for a free 
school, to take up laud in Charleston, and to build a school-house and 
houses for the teachers. 

Instruction was to be given in grammar and other arts and sciences, 
and also in the principles of the Christian religion. The master must 
" be of the religion of the Church of England and conform to the same,'^ 
and '^ becapable to teach the learned languages, that is to say, Latin and 

» Smith, 59. 

"See Edacation in South Carolina, by C. Meriwether. Circular of Information 
No. 3, 1888, Bureau of Education. 

'La Borde : History of South Carolina College, 1. 

^Statutes at Large of South Carolina, VII, 13. Ramsay: History of South Caro^ 
Una, n, 196. 

^Statutesat Large, II, 342. Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1876, 
362. 

* Statutes at Large, II, 389. Ramsay, II, 197. Report of the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation for 1876, 362. 
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Greek topgaes." He was to have the nse of the land and bnildings of 
the school and a salary of one hundred pounds a year, to be paid out of 
the pnblic treasury, for which he was to teach twelve scholars firee. 
For all others he was to receive four pounds a year. Provision was 
also made for an usher and for a master to teach writing and mathe- 
matics, each of whom was to have a salary of not over fifty pounds from 
the public treasury, besides fees from each scholar. It was enacted at 
the same time that any school-master settled in a country parish and ap- 
proved by the vestry should receive ten pounds a year from the public 
treasury, and each vestry was permitted to draw from the same source 
twelve pounds towards building a school-house in each of the country 
parishes.^ This act repealed an earlier act of the same year, which had 
granted the school-master for the parish of St. James, Goose Creek, 
sixteen pounds a year from the public treasury.* In 1756 it was pro- 
vided that the school-master at Dorchester shoul'd have yearly fifty 
pounds proclamation money out of the public treasury. In return for 
this he was to teach ten poor scholars free.^ 

Although these instances of public aid occur, education was largely 
carried on by private contributions. Sir Francis Nicholson, the first 
royal Governor, contributed to the support of education and urged its 
importance upon the inhabitants, and his influence is a partial expla- 
nation of the many private donations of this period. The activity of the 
Assembly was chiefly confined to forming centers, about which private 
donations might gather. By the end of the colonial period the various 
free schools gave the inhabitants of the province opportunity for in- 
struction in the common branches and in the rudiments of Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics. 

EARLY COLLEGES. 

The colleges founded toward the close of the last century form a 
transition from the free or Latin schools of the colonial period to the 
South Carolina College. State aid was manifested in gifts of land for 
building-sites, in permission to hold lotteries, and in grants of the 
escheated lands in certain districts. The last-mentioned form of aid 
was also frequent in the case of academies. 

Legacies had been left at various times to the first college that should 
be founded. These were divided equally among the three colleges 
which the Legislature chartered in 1785.* These colleges were located 
at Winnsborough, Ninety-Six, and Charleston. The college at Ninety- 
Six (College of Cambridge) did not flourish. In 1792 the trustees were 
authorized to hold a lottery for its benefit,^ and in 1803 the property 

1 Statutes at Large, II, 295. Ramsay, II, 198. Ramage, Local Government and 
Free Schools in Sonth Carolina, Johns Hopkins University Studies, Vol. I. 
* Statutes at Large, II, 377. 
3 nnd.y IV, 23. 
*/5tU,€74. 
6 Acts of Assembly (Columbia, 1808), I, 258. 
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was sold for debt.^ Better saccess attended the College of Charleston. 
The act of 1785 vested in it the land before given for a free school in 
that city.^ In 1823 the college • received a considerable grant of es- 
cheated lauds,^ and in 1854 it was given foar thousand dollars in money. 
The college is still in existence.^ 

In 1795 all confiscated property in the district of Beaaforc and all the 
vacant grants in the town of Beaufort were granted to a college to be 
established there.* "All the seminaries of learning • • • in the 
interior part of this State, being, for some fatal cause, become extinct," 
a college was established at Alexandria in 1797,* and two years later it 
was granted certain escheats.^ 

These it is believed comprise all the instances of public aid to. the 
colleges of the early period. 

SOUTH CABOLINA OOLLEOE. 

The policy of multiplying institutions of limited means failed to meet 
the educational needs of the State. Governor Drayton drew attention 
to this fact in 1801 in his message to the Legislature, and urged upon 
that body the foundation of a State College, established and fostered 
by the Legislature and under its direct control.''' The suggestion was 
favorably received, and the same year the South Carolina Cojlege was 
incorporated. Fifty thousand dollars were appropriated to erect build- 
ings and six thousand dollars yearly for the support of the college.^ 
The college was opened in 1805. From its establishment until 1863, 
when it was closed on account of the War, yearly appropriations, 
amounting in the aggregate to $1,248,797,^ were made to the institu- 
tion by the State. During much of this time the State supported from 
one to three students at the college. 

In 1865 the college was revived as the University of South Carolina.*^ 
Since that time the State has given the university in yearly appropria- 
tions $499,911.28. From 1873 to 1876, the period when the iustitution 
was open to colored students, $44,200 additional were given in scholar- 
ships. In 1877 the university was closed, and for the next four years 
the only appropriations made were for keeping the buildings in order. 
In 1881 the university was re-opened, with separate colleges for the 

> La Bonle, 6. 

« Statutes at Large, VI, 211. 

3 A short account of the institution is given in "South Carolina; Resources, etc." 
(Cb.irle8ton, 1883), pp. 490 flf. 

* Acts of Assembly, II, 65. 

«JMd., 185. 

6 Statutes at Large, V, 364. 

' La Borde, 8. 

®Act8 of Assemby, II, 406. The act of incorporation is given in full in La Borde, 11. 

9 Definite appropriations for insurance do not appear before 1828, although it was 
ordered that the buildings should be insured in 1819. 
»» Statutes at Large, XIII, 297. La Borde, 506, 573. 
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white and colored students.^ The total amoant of money appropriated 
by the State down to 1887, exclusive of scholarships, was $1,748,708.28. 
The institution does not seem' to have gotten all of this, a« president 
McBryde says that from 1801 to 1888 $1,446,481 were received from 
annual appropriations.^ 

STATE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The medical college of South Carolina at its foundation in 1825 re- 
ceived from the State ten thousand dollars for buildings and appara- 
tus.3 In 1853 it received a further grant of twenty thousand dollars. 

THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 

In 1842 the Legislature voted eight thousand dollars for a military 
school at the Arsenal at Columbia, and sixteen thousand dollars for 
a military school at the Citadel in Charleston, in lieu of the like sums 
before appropriated for the Arsenal and Magazine Guard at Co- 
lumbia and the Citadel and Magazine Guard in Charleston.^ This was 
the origin of the South Carolina Military Academy. In 1845, on the 
failure of an attempt to unite them, the Arsenal became auxiliary to the 
Citadel, providing for the instruction of the entering class.' In 1861 
it was enacted that the two academies should together form the South 
Carolina Military Institute, still retaining their distinctive titles.* They 
continued on this basis until 1864, when they were closed. In 1882 
the South Carolina Military Academy was opened at Charleston as a 
branch of the State university, and granted a yearly appropriation on 
condition that it should educate and maintain, free of charge, a certain 
number of cadets.'^ 

During every year of its activity the institution has received money 
from the State. Down to and including 1864, the appropriations 
amounted to $916,021.57,8 and since 1881 $128,270.50 has been granted, 
making a total of $1,044,291.07. In addition, beneficiary cadets were 
supported by the State for several years. The training has been by 
no means purely military ; good literary and scientific instruction ba^ 
also been given. The appropriations should not be regarded as entirely 
for educational purposes. 

THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The Constitution of 1868, after declaring that "the General Assembly 
shall provide for the maintenance of the State university,'' goes on to di- 
rect that provision be made, as soon as practicable, for the establishment 

1 Resources, etc., of South Carolina, 488. «* Statutes at Large, XII, 744. 

2 Letter of November 28, 1888. ' Acts of Assembly, 727. 

3 Statutes at Largo, VI, 280. » Approprlatious ykere very much in- 
* Hid,, XI, 224. creased during the War, reaching 
<» Resources, etc., of South Carolina, 509. $147,200 in 1864. 
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of an agricultural college, and that the land appropriated by Congress for 
the latter purpose, be taken charge of.^ Accordingly, the Legislature 
accepted the donation the same year, and ordered that the proceeds of 
the land sales should be invested in United States bonds or South 
Carolina six per cents.* 

In 1872 the Agricultural and Mechanical College was established at 
Orangeburg in connection with the Clafliu University. It was to be 
supported on the interest of the proceeds of the land sales.^ Its income 
decreased from $11,508 in 1872 to $7,500 in 1876. In 1879 it was en- 
acted that ^'the State Treasurer should issue to the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina a certificate of State stock in the sum of 
$191,800, bearing interest at six per cent., * ♦ ♦ to be held instead 
of the Agricultural College bonds, * • * heretofore used by the 
financial agent for general State purposes.^* Provision was made at 
the same time for a college for white students, in addition to the one 
for colored students, to be established and maintained out of the same 
fund. As far as necessary the grounds and property of the University 
of South Carolina were to be used for the new college, which was estab- 
lished in 1880.* Up to 1881, when the appropriations became confused 
with those for the State university, the Agricultural College had re- 
ceived from the permanent fund $65,516.^ The interest for the suc- 
ceeding seven years would amount to $80,556. 

EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION. 

* 

The Constitution of 18G8 exempts from taxation all buildings and 
premises actually occupied by colleges and institutions of learning.'^ 

SUMMARY OF GRANTS. 

We thus find the idea of State aid running through all the educational 
history of South Carolina, from 1710 to the present time. The policy 
has been generally that of annual appropriations. Frequent instances 
of public assistance occur among the colonial free schools and the col- 
leges of the early period, while the Military Academy has received reg- 
ular appropriations. But since the foundation of South ^Carolina Col- 
lege, the education of the State has had its center there, and there the 
State has been most liberal in its support. 



* Art. X, sec. 9 ; Poore^8 Charters and Constitntions, 1661. 
8 Statutes at Large, XIV, 169. 

3 Acts of Assembly, 172. 
*/6td., 86. 

* Resources, etc., of South Carolina, 488. 
•No appropriation is given for 1873-74. 

^ Art. IX, sec. 5 ; Poore^s Charters and Constitution, 1659. 
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I 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1887-88.^ 

Sooth Carolina College $37,000 

Soath Carolina Military Academy 20,400 

Claflin University 5,000 

^.400 

The appropriations of State money maj^ be thus summarized : 

Sonth Carolina College $1,748,708.28 

South Carolina Military Academy 1,044,291.07 

Sonth Carolina Medical College 30,000.00 

College of Charleston 4,000.00 

$2, 826, 999. 35 



GEORGIA.' 
EARLY EDUCATION. 

The earliest evidence of the attitude of Georgia toward education, as 
Bhowu in her laws, is found in the Constitution of 1777,^ which directs 
that " SL'hools shall be erected in each county, and supported at the 
general expense of the State." Six years later one thousand aeres of 
land were given to each county for the support of schools,* and an acad- 
emy was established at Augusta, and endowed with public land, not to 
exceed two thousand acres.* These were the first steps in State edu- 
cation. . 

UNIVEBSITY OF GEOBaiA. 

The University of Georgia traces its origin to an act of 1784, lay- 
ing out the counties of Franklin and Washington, by which forty thou- 
sand acres of land were reserved for the endowment of a college.^ In 
the following year the university was chartered J In 1801 it received a 
private donation of six hundred and thirty acres of land near what is 
now the city of Athens, and there, soon afterward, it opened its doors.* 

It was at first thought best to lease the lands of the university and 
apply the rent to its support ; but, as this proved unprofitable, the lands 
were sold, payment being secured by bond and mortgage. These bonds 
and mortgages were deposited in the State treasury, and a warrant 
issued for two-thirds of the amount they covered. As the State did 

^Letter from J. H. Rice, State Superintendent of Education, July 20, 1888. 

2 See Education in Georgia, by Charles Edge worth Jones. (Circular of Information 
No. 4, 1888, Bureau of Education.) 

3 Art. LIV, Poore: Charters and Constitutions, 383. 

* White : Statistics of Georgia, 68. 
'^Marbury and Crawford^s Digest, 1.34. 

''Stevens: History of Georgia, II, 353. CobVs Digest, 1082. 
7 IhiA., 1083. 

* Stevens, 363. Centennial Catalogue of the State University, 1. 
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not redeem this warrant it' was regarded as a permanent debt, and eight 
per cent, interest on it was paid to the university. 

This was the origin of the annuity of eight thousand dollars which 
the university has regularly received since 1815.* 

Other benefactions have from time to time been received. Loans by 
the State to the amount of twenty-:&ve thousand dollars have been made, 
and various minor appropriations amount to seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. Permission was given in 1806 to raise three thousand 
dollars by a lottery.* In 1830 one of the college buildings was de- 
stroyed by fire, and ;to replace this, six thousand dollars were annually 
appropriated uutil 1841.^ In 1885 sixty-fiva thousand dollars were 
granted to establish a technological school in connection with the uni- 
versity.* 

The donations of money made by the State since 1815 form a total 
of $722,500. 

GEORGIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. ' 

The Georgia Military Institute was established in 1851 at Ms^rietta.' 
By the terms of the charter its property was exempt from taxation. 
The State set aside two thousand dollars annually for the support and 
education of not more than ten cadets,^ and at least $29,681.87 was ap- 
propriated in money in the period before 1865. The institute^disap- 
pears toward the close of the War, and in 1870 its lands were granted 
to the Marietta Male Academy.^ 

mEDICAL COLLEGES. 

At its foundation in 1833, the Medical OoUege of Georgia received 
from the State ten thousand dollars in money and thirty lots in Augusta,* 
and the aid subsequently received is estimated at thirty-five thousand 
dollars.^ In 1873 it became the medical department of the State uni- 
versity.*** 

The Southern Botanico-Medical College has received ten thousand 
dollars from the State, *^ and the Atlanta Medical Oollege fifteen thou- 
sand dollars.^ 



' Stevens, 2. Laws of 1815, 103. CobVs Digest, 1088. 

«Law8of 1806, 9. 

»Law8of 1830, 4. 

4 Laws of 1884-^, 69. 

6 Laws of 1851-52, 298. 

* ifrwL, 6. Additional cadets were supported in 1860 and 1861, 

T Laws of 1870,455. 

8 Laws of 1833, 130. CobVs Digest, 892. 

9 White : Statistics of Georgia, 81. Laws of 1860, 66. 
10 Centennial Catalogue of University, 5. 

" Laws of 1851-52, 300. Laws of 1855-56, 279. 
"Laws of 1857,22. 
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Each of these colleges was iu retain to educate a certain number of 
stadents free. 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 

This institation, founded in 1869 for the education of the blacks, has 
had since 1874 an annual appropriation of eight thousand dollars from 
the State. Eight thousand dollars was alsq granted in 1870. This ap- 
propriation is now suspended until such time as the institution shall 
cease to educate white students. 

THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FUND. 

The share of Georgia in the land granted for agricultural colleges 
was two hundred and seventy thousand acres. The donation was ac- 
cepted in 1866,1 but it was not till 1872 that the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts was established at Athens. It 
is ^^a distinct organizatiou, complete in all its parts, but still being an 
integral part of the University of Georgia.^' ^ It received fifteen thoa- 
sand dollars from the State in 1875.^ 

Another college was founded in the same year, the Korth Georgia 
Agricultural College, at Dahlonega. Two thousand dollars of the an- 
nual income from the sales of laud were set apart for its support, and 
twenty-four thousand five hundred dollars additional has since been 
app^priated. 

In 1874 the citizens of Milledgeville subscribed two thousand dollars 
annually to the payment of teachers in a college to be established in 
that town,* and in 1879 the State chartered Middle Georgia Agricult- 
ural College there.^ This college gets auBually $1,500 from the land- 
scrip fund and $1,000 from the rental of the State buildings at Mil- 
ledgeville. Additional appropriations have also been received to the 
amount of $8,600.« 

Other agricultural colleges liave been established at Cuthbert, Thoni- 
asville, and Hamilton,"' all partly supported from the land-scrip fund. 
This fund was, in 1876, $243,000.« 

All the above colleges are considered as branches of the State Uni- 
versity. They have received assistance from the State to the amount 
of $57,000. 

EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION. 

By an act of 1850 exemption from taxatioh, hitherto confined to the 
University of Georgia, was extended to all other colleges.^ 

1 Laws of 1865-66,5. 

2 Centennial Catalogue of University, 4. 

3 Laws of 1875, 11. 

* Report of Trustees of University, 10. 
6 Laws of 1878-79, 91. 

6 Letter from the Secretary, D. H. Hill, Jr., December 2, 1888. 

7 Laws of 1878-79, 97. Laws of 1880-81, 100. 

8 Speech by Hon. A. J. Peeler, Austin, Tex., 1877. / 
9QqW& Digest, 1063; 1085, 1090, note ; Laws of 1849-50, 379. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PBCTVISIONS. 

Besides the article in the Constitution of 1777, akeady referred to, we 
find in that of 1798i the following : 

<^ The arts and sciences shall be promoted in one or more seminaries 
of learning ; and the Legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may be, 
give such further donations and privileges to those already established 
as may be necessary to secure the objects of their institution ^ audit shall 
be the duty of the General Assembly, at their next session, to provide 
effectual measures for the improvement and permanent security of the 
funds and endowments of such institutions." 

The Constitution of 1865* reads thus : 

" The General Assembly shall have power to appropriate money for 
the promotion of learning and science, and to provide for the education 
of the people j and shall provide for the early resumption of the regu- 
lar exercises of the University of Georgia, by the adequate ehdowment 
of the same.'' 

SUMMARY. 

Georgia has pursued a consistent policy of State aid to higher educa- 
tion. Institutions for literary, scientific, professional, military, indus- 
trial, and technical education have received frequent assistance from the 
State. The policy of utilizing the public domain for the endowment of 
higher institutions of learning, put into legislative form by Georgia in 
1784, marks a departure in 'the history of American State education, 
and for this Georgia deserves much credit. 

The direct assistance ot the State, exclusive of land endowments and 
scholarships, may thus be summarized: 

State University, since 1815 t722,500.00 

Military Institute, at least i 29,681.87 

Medical colleges 70,000.00 

Atlanta University, at least 104,000.00 

Agricaltoral colleges 57,000.00 

Total $983,181.87 



FLOEIDA.» 
THE SEMINABY aBAKT. 

Liberal provision for higher education in Florida was made by the 
United States. Two townships of land were granted in 1823,* and in 
the act admitting the State to the Union there were set apart "two en- 

'Art. IV, sec. 13 ; Poore, 395. Eeport of the Commissioner of Education for 1867,100. 
«Art. II, sec. 5,3 ; Poore, 40^. * 

' See Education in Florida, George Gary Bash. (Circular of Information No. 7, 
1888, Bureau of Education.) 
« U. 6. dtfttatw at Large, III, 756. 
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tire towuships in addition 'to the two townships already reserved, for 
the ose of two sepiinaries of learning, one to be located east and the 
other west of the Suwanee Eiver.''^ The duty of selecting and secur- 
ing these lands was by an act of 1835 intrusted to the register of the 
land oflBce.^ Eight years later five trustees were appointed to take 
ehargeof and lease the seminary lands. Allsums thathad been or should 
be obtained from this source were to be loaned on bond and mortgage 
at eight per cent.' In 1847 the register of public lands was given power 
to rent or sell the lands, and invest the proceeds in United »States 
stock.* 

The first move toward realizing the object of the grant was made in 
1846, when a board composed of two persons from each section of the 
State was directed to give its views in regard to establishing the two 
universities.^ An act of January 24, 1851, authorized the establish- 
ment of. two seminaries of learning; the one east of the Suwanee was 
to be a normal school ; the one on the west was to give instruction in 
the mechanic arts, in husbandry and agricultural chemistry, in the 
fundamental laws, and in what regards the rights and duties of citi- 
zens. As soon as the buildings of either seminary were ready for use, 
one-half of the interest on the seminary fund was to be passed to its 
credit.* 

It is interesting to note that on the day the above act was passed a 
memorial of the Legislature to Gongress requested that permission be 
given the State to appropriate the proceeds of the seminary lands to 
common schools.'' A similar petition appeared in 1877, on the ground 
that it would be better to maintain efficient common schools and a nor- 
mal school.^ Both efforts seem to have been unsuccessful. 

Liberal aid being granted by the inhabitants of the two towns, East 
Florida Seminary was located at Ocala (but afterwards removed to 
Gainesville) and West Florida Seminary at Tallahassee.-' In 18G9 tbey 
were made free schools, with the exception of the classical department 
of East Florida Seminary.^** 

1 Act of March 3, 1845. 

2 The Territory had assisted education by means of lotteries. Quincy Academy hau' 
been aathorized to raise one thousand two hundred dollars by a lottery, while a 11 
device was to secure ten thousand dollars for establishing and maintaining fie 
schools in St. Augustine. See Laws of 1834, 56, 64. 

3 Laws of 1843, 36. (See also Report of the Commissioner of Education for 187i 
61-63, where the whole history of the seminary lands can be followed.) 

4 Laws of 1846-47, 47. 
6 IMd., 83. 

6Laws of 1350-51, 97. 
» Ibid,, 186. 

8 Laws of- 1877, 149. 

9 Laws of 1852-53, 83 ; Laws of 1856-57, 28 ; f^aws of 1865-66, 50. 
i<> Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1876, 63. 
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STATE AGEIOlfLTUBAL OOLLEGE. 

The proceeds of the sale of land scrip, invested in United States or 
itate bonds, were bjr an act of 1870 to form the endowment of Florida 
Lgricnltural College.^ Its site was fixed at Eau Gallic, but as this 
.^as ^^ a remote and comparatively unsettled and inaccessible part of 
he State,'? the Legislature in 1877 ordered that the college should be 
emoved to any central point the trustees should select.^ Lake City 
ras chosen, and Mie college was organized in 1885. Up to 1887 $30,750 
ad been received from the State.^ 

^ CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS. 

Arfeicle X of the Constitution of 1838 reads as follows : 

^^ Section 1. The proceeds of all lands ,that have been, or may here- 

fter be, granted by the United States for the use of schools and a 

dminary or seminaries of learning, shall be and remain a perpetual 

md, the interest of which, • ♦ ♦ shall be inviolably appropriated 

) the use of schools and seminaries of learning, respectively, and to no 

bher purpose. 
" Section 2. The General Assembly shall take such measures as may 

e necessary to preserve from waste or damage all land so granted and 

ppropriated to the purpose of education."* 

*he substance of these provisions reappears in the Constitution of 1865. 
The Constitution of 1868 contains the following provision : 
" The Legislature shall provide a uniform system of common schools, 

bnd a university, and shall provide for the liberal maintenance of the 

iame. Instruction in them shall be free."^ 
Educational property may be exempted by law from taxation.^ 

SUMMARY. 

Although Florida's educational policy has been one of State aid, her 
induct is more creditable in the field of common schools than in the 
LeUl of higher education, where it is only of late years that much activity 
^8 been manifested. The appropriations for the latter purpose, so far 
s ascertained, amount to $30,750, for the Agricultural College. 

^ Laws of 1870, 45. 

^Lawsof 1877, 103. 

' Heport of Commissioner of Education for 1885-87, 710. 

^ Poore : Charters and constitutions, 326. Report of the Commissioner of Eduoa- 
^on for 1867-68, 112. 

*Art. IX, sec. 2, Rep. Com^r Educ. , 1867-68, 127 ; Poore, 355. In 1869 an act was passed 
*i conformity to this provision. It was made the ^uty of the Board of Education "to 
Me the available income and appropriations to the university or seminary fund in 
Establishing one or more departments in the University," beginning with normal and 
preparatory work, but keeping in view the establishment of a university on a broad 
md liberal basis. See Laws, second session of 1869, 9, and further. Bush, Education 
n Florida, 46, 47. 

•Art. Xin, sec. 1 ; Poore, 357. 

880— No. 1 14 
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The following extract taken from a letter received from Mr. Albert 
J. Russell, State Superintendent of Public Instruction ii) Florida, dated 
July 27, 1888, indicates the work being done by that State toward higher 
education. It indicates that Florida is assisting State institutions. 

''There is no published statement of appropriations, except what is 
given in the journals of the various Legislatures. An annual appropria- 
tion of eight thousand dollars is made for normal colleges, and one of 
five thousand dollars for the Deaf Mute Institute. These are fixed. 
Each Legislature, however, is frequently called upon for appropriations 
for the State college and State seminary. In 1885 ten thousand dollars 
were given to the State college, and in 1887 seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars more to the same college and ten thousand dollars to the 
East Florida Seminary. Each of these institutions has a permanent 
inviolable invested fund of its own, the former one hundred and ninety- 
five thousand dollars, and the latter ninety-five thousand dollars, with 
sixty thousand acres of land unsold and in the market. The State also 
appropriates annually one thousand five hundred dollars for teacher^ 
institutes. I believe these facts cover the field of our appropriations. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



JTATB EDUCATION IN THE NORTH-WEST TBRRITOBT. 

'he Ordinance of 1787 was the magna charta of the North- West Ter- 
ry, wrested from Congress l)y the people. Though generally at- 
►uted to the generosity and wisdom of a central legislative body, the 
I spirit of its origin must be sought in the desires of the people who 
posed to live in that Territory. It was the privilege of self-govern- 
it, determined by the people, and granted by the supreme legisla- 
) body. 

he Ordinance was not a cunning device wrought upon the , theory 
;he abstract fitness of things. It arose from practical conditions, 
lOugh its significance soon outsjbripped the most sanguine dreams 
ts originators. The design of Jefferson for universal freedom be- 
le enlarged, and was carried out by those directly interested in the 
:lement of the territory in question, and their faithful allies. The 
pie demanded provisions for religion, for schools, and for the exclu- , 
1 of slavery, and they were granted. 

'he far reaching influence of the Ordinance was grasped by the 
id of Webster, when he expressed his sentiments before Congress 
he following words : *' At the foundation of the constitution of these 
V north-western States, lies the . celebrated Ordinance of 1787. We 
accustomed, sir, to praise the law-givers of antiquity, and we help 
perpetuate the fame of Solon and Lycurgus ; but I doubt whether 
) single law, of any law-giver, ancient or modern, has produced 
icts of more distinct, marked, and lasting character than the Ordi- 
ice of 1787. That instrument was draw^^ by Kathau Dane, then and 
y a citizen of Massachusetts.^ It was adopted, as I think I have 

.^he most recent, criticism on the Ordinance of 1787 considers it the product of 

ly minds, and not of an individual. " No one," says Mr. Poole, " I think, in the 

lent state of investigation, can be regarded as its author. It came from a coni- 

^ee, and what occurred in two sessions of the committee is not known. The scribe 

:ie committeee was Nathan Dane, and if the manuscript of the final draft could be 

id, it would probably appear in his handwriting." (See W. F. Poole, in Papers 

.merican Historical Association, Vol. III.) The credit of framing the principal 

ises is sometimes given to Dr. Manasseh Cutler, the director of the Ohio Company. 

longh he is entitled to much credit, his associates. General Rufus Putnam, Sam- 

Holden Parsons, as well as the prominent members of Congress, a majority of 

n southern members, must be considered worthy sharers of the bono:-. (Poole.) 

inst be remembered, also, that prior work of Thomas Jefferson had ut ]oa»t deter- 

bd the plan of action. 
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I 

understood, without the slightest alteration, and certainly it has hap- 
pened to few men to be the author of a political measure of more large 
and enduring consequences."^ 

The importance of the Ordinance appears in the fact that the Federal 
Government acknowledged its right and duty to look after the edaca- 
tional interests of the people, and that, having placed the means of 
education within reach of the State governments, it threw all responsi- 
bility of organization and control of education upon the States. It 
placed in the care of the State a trust fund for the support of educa- 
tion and held the State responsible for the administration of the same. 

Started as a policy in reference to a single State, the grants for eda- 
cation extended to all the States admitted thereafter, with the excep- 
tion of those ^ whose land policies had been already settled at the time 
of their admission. 

Though furnished the means of education^ the settlers of ^^ the Ohio" 
encountered many of the same difficulties of planting a university in 
the wilderness that were met by the colonists on the Atlantic seaboard. 
To force nature, on the one hand, by hard toil to yield her resources, and, 
on the other hand, to protect their homes from the ravages of the ludiaus 
and the jealousy of foreign nations, ;*equired nearly their entire attentioD, 
and left little time /or culture. 

Bat the desire for culture and learning was deep-seated and constant 
The Ohio country was chiefly settled by persons from the New England 
and Middle States, who carried with them notions of education enter- 
tained by their fathers. Consequently we find an eagerness to found 
universities and colleges at the earliest opportunity. Two years after 
Ohio Ijecame a State, the Ohio University was chartered and organized, 
and five years thereafter the Miami University was located in Butler 
County. Ten years before the admission of Indiana the University of 
Yincennes was chartered and organized. Michigan and Wisconsin each 
chartered a university while they were yet Territories. 

These universities were necessarily of slow growth, and in this re- 
spect they were not unlike other institutions of their own time. The 
growth of permanent institutions in new countries is always slow. 
Harvard is great with two hundred and fifty years to grace her ven- 
erable life, and Yale University will soon celebrate her one hundred 
and ninetieth anniversary. If the Johns Hopkins University sprang 
within a decade to the foremost rank among the institutions of America, 
it was because the times were ripe for such an institution. More than 
two centuries of educational development prepared the way and made 
the support of the university possible. 

Two principal motives characterize the haste to estabhsh universities 
in this wilderness : the first was the zeal of the inhabitants for edaca* 
tion, and the second the desire on the part of the people to secure to 

» Webster's Works, III, 263. 

^Maine^ Vermont, Eentaoky, West Virginia, and Texas. 
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their children the benefits of the Congressional,! grtot. The principle 
iiras well illustrated that it takes something more than buildings and 
books and apparatus, and even professional teachers, to constitute a 
university. It takes the moral, intellectual, and material support of a 
community well advanced on the road to prosperity. 

The management of the Congressional land grant for seminaries was 
an experiment, and almost a failure. The deplorably poor management 
of this public trust can not be entirely attributed to haste and inex- 
perience, for Illinois, the last of the group to found a university, per- 
haps was the most unfortunate in the administration of the trust fund. 

It is quite remarkable that, while Ohio has been trying to build three 
institutions endowed by the Federal Government, no less than thirty 
non-State universities and colleges have maintained a tolerably fair 
success, while some of these have rivalled in excellence the work of 
the State institutions. This might be urged as one of the circumstances 
preventing strong State institutions. If the best life forces of educa- 
tion are tlevoted to the upbuilding of local and denominational schools, 
a poorly managed State school-fund has small influence. Let it not be 
inferred that the writer has a desire to depreciate the work' of noi|-State 
schools. !N'othing can depreciate the work of these institutions. 
Through local pride and denominational zeal, through private benevo- 
lence and hard-grinding self-denial, multitudes of young men and 
women have been brought into the realm of culture, who otherwise 
would never have received the light, even with an Oxford or a Harvard 
in the State. The untiring zeal with which religious organizations have 
planted colleges and prospective universities in every valley of the 
West, as well as in every part of the South and East, is a spectacle for 
oar wonder and admiration. 

Scores of these institutions have succumbed to fate, while many 
others have had barely a nominal existence. Here, again, the zeal of 
propagandism and the appeal to local pride have called institutions 
prematurely into existence. Likewise the shifting tide of emigration 
and the powerful influences of railroads have left many a town with its 
ftmbryoxollege by the wayside. With full recognition of all the merits 
of the multitude of schools that have been established, there has been 
a lack of centralization of power, of union of forces for utilizing in 
common the means of education. Where is there a fully equipped 
Methodist university, or a fully equipped Presbyterian or Baptist or 
Oongregational university? Certainly not in America. There is a 
3^oung State in the far West that contains among other institutions 
four colleges under the supervision of the Methodist Church. Each one 
Of these colleges is ambitious to become a university. If three of them 
^onld be content to be colleges and allow the fourth to become a uni- 
versity, the latter might be a university in fact. But it will not be 
ione, and thus educational forces are scattered. 

In the North- West Territory, as in other parts of the United States, 
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schools under the patronage of the State have suffered not a little 
from the opposition of denominational schools, and this has tended 
to decentralize. It may be said, on the other hand, that State instita- 
tions have failed to recognize in some instances non-State schools or 
have treated them as rivals rather than as allies in a great cause. It 
is high time such folly and waste should be stopped by both sides. 

The University of Michigan is the best example of the influence of a 
strong central institution in education. For years the youth from 
neighboring States have flocked to Ann Arbor as a Mecca of learning. 
Schools in other States, as well as in Michigan, have prepared students 
for the university. Taking the ' lead among the universities of the 
North-West, the University of Michigan has had a powerful infla- 
ence in shaping the educational policy of neighboring States, and a 
reflex influence has been felt in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. In fact, 
Michigan influence has been felt from Cornell to California University. 

How long this influence will last, in view of the coming rivalry of 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana Universi- 
ties, remains to be seen. If in the past the interference of the State 
in education has been at times a failure, the manner in which the 
States of the Korth-West are now developing their universities leads 
us to suppose that instances of poor administration are very rare. 
Iq the management of the seminary grants Michigan, though not 
without mistakes, has the best record, and Illinois the poorest of the 
group of the North- Western States, as the following investigation will 
show. While it is greatly to be deplored by the friends of education 
that the interests of the seminary fund were sacrificed in previous 
years, it is on the other hand highly gratifying to observe the tendency 
of the Legislatures to make good all losses, and as fur as possible re- 
deem the past. 



OHIO. 

The history of higher education in Ohio is of unusual interest, for the 
reason that it was the first State to struggle with the Congressional 
seminary land grant. Without experience and without precedent, the 
first Legislature began its early work of carrying out the educational 
policy inaugurated by the action of the Federal Government in the 
celebrated ordinance of 1787. 

It is very remarkable that these first grants of land for seminaries of 
learning were made through contracts with companies the members of 
which were warm advocates of the measures, while the whole responsi- 
bility of controlling and utilizing the grants devolved upon the State 
Legislature; that these companies had a semblance of private institn- 
tions while the State was yet to be built; and that this reservation of 
land in the contract was for the benefit of the future State and has be- 
come a national policy in the building of every State since that time. 
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The results of edacation in Ohio are qnite remarkable, when it is 
considered that, while the Legislature has attempted to foster and de- 
velop no less than three distinct universities, a multitude of sectarian 
and private institutions have sprung up, some to perish for want of 
nourishment, some to continue a miserable existence, and others to 
rise to a x>osition of usefulness and independence. Out of this sporadic 
group of institutions, thirty-three colleges and universities yet remain, 
sufficient to constitute Ohio the banner State in respect to the number 
of its institutions for liberal culture. 

TREATMENT OF THE SEMINARY GRANTS. 

The contract between the Ohio Company and the Federal Govern- 
ment embodied, among other things, that lot "No. 16 in each township 
he given perpetually by Congress to the maintenance of schools, and 
lot No. 29 to the purposes of religion, and that two townships of good 
land near the center be also given for the support of a literary institu- 
tion, to be applied to the intended object by the Legislature of the 
State.^ In the same year John Cleves Symmes contracted with the 
Board of the Treasury for a large tract of land in the Territory in which 
reservations were made for schools and religion^ similar to those in the 
grant to the Ohio Company, and one entire township was reserved for 
the support of a seminary of learning. 

The former of these reservations led to the establishment of the State 
University of Ohio at Athens, and the latter to the founding of the 
^iami University. The selections of the first grant mentioned were 
made in 1795, in Athens and Alexander townships, by the Territorial 
legislature. This body chartered in 1802, prior to the admission of 
Ohio as a State, the American Western University, at Athens, vesting 
the lands of the said townships in the corporation, and granting the 
^ustees power to lease them for a period not to exce'ed twenty-one years. 

The first Constitution of the State, adopted in 1802, assumes a liberal 
attitude toward education in general terms, but makes no specific pro- 
^Qions for the disposal of the seminary trust. It declares, nearly in the 
^ords of the compact of 1787, that " religion, morality, and knowledge 
'^ing essentially necessary to the good government and the happiness 
i^f mankind, schools and the means of instruction shall be forever en- 
Enraged by legislative provision not inconsistent with the rights of 
Conscience.'' ^ Section twenty -five of the same article enacts that no 
law shall prevent the poor in different parts of the State from having 
tall and " equal participation in the schools'' endowed, "in whole or in 
X>art,'' from revenues arising from the Federal donation, and that " the 
doors of the said schools, academies, and universities shall be open for 

1 Bancroft, II, 433. 

•These two grants were the only support ever given by Congress for the benefit of 
religion. 
» Constitation of 1802, Art. YIII, see. 3. 
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the reception of scholars, stadents, and teachers of every grade, with- 
out any distinction or preference whatever, contrary to the intent for 
which the said donations were made. 

In connection with this idea of free State edacation, may be quoted 
section twenty-seven, which shows the catholicity of view then enter- 
tained by granting unrestricted privileges to charter private instita- 
tions. It reads as follows : "' That every association of persons, when 
regularily formed within this State, and having given themselves a 
name, may on application to the Legislature, be entitled to receive 
letters of incorporation to enable them to hold estates, real and personal, 
for the support of their schools, academies, colleges, universities, and 
other purposes." In the amended Constitution of 1851, this section 
and the twenty-fifth, were omitted ; the third section was essentially 
retained, while new provisions were made for the protection and pres- 
ervation of school funds and the establishment of a common school 
system. 

FOUNDING OF THE OHIO UNIVERSITY. 

In the year 1804 the State Legislature repealed the law of 1802, and 
organized^ the "American Western CTniversity" under the name of 
the " Ohio University," and provided for its control by creating a board 
of trustees, twenty- one in number, of which the Governor of the State 
and the president of the university, are ex-officio members and the re- 
mainder are nominated by the board with the approval of the General 
Assembly.* The two townships of land were placed in charge of this 
board of trustees as an endowment for a university, and explicit in- 
structions were given pertaining to the disposal of the same. 

The lands were to be subdivided into tracts of not less than eighty 
nor more than two hundred acres, to be valued by three disinterested 
freeholders, as in their original and unimproved state, and to be leased 
"for the term of ninety years, renewable forever, on a yearly rent of six 
per centum on the amount of their valuation, so made by said freehold- 
ers ; and the land so leased shall be subject to a re- valuation at the ex- 
piration of thirty-five years, and to another re- valuation at the expira- 
tion of sixty years from the commencement of the term of each lease. 
* * * Provided always that the corporation shall have the power to 
demand a further yearly rent on the said lands and tenements not ex- 
ceeding the amount of the tax imposed on property of like description 
by the State.''' Section seventeen exempts these lands with the build- 
ings upon them from all State taxes forever. *' This last provision was 
in effect to give to the university the State taxes upon those two town- 
ships, though the State did not' undertake to collect them.''* 

1 Laws of Ohio, II, 193. 

2 Smart : Historical Sketches of Education in Ohio, 9. ' 

3 Quoted in Historical Sketches of Education in Ohio, 10. 

* George W. Knight: History and Management of Land Grants for Education in the 
North- West Territory; Papers of American Historical Association, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 119. 
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This policy seems to have been very fair and entirely liberal to the , 
lessees ; had it been adhered to,- doubtless the institution in question 
would have been well-off to-day. As we look back over the history of 
the disx>osition of the educational land grants in the several States, it 
seems that there could have been no better x)olicy than that of long 
leases with frequent re- valuations of the property. Twenty thousand 
acres were applied for in the following year and it appeared that all of 
the lands would soon be taken* But Governor Tiffin recommended In 
his message that a more liberal policy be pursued toward the lessees ; 
consequently the law of 1804 was amended ^ so that the lands ipprai^ed 
in their original and uncultivated state could be leased for a term of 
ninety-nine years, with the privilege of renewal, at an annual rent of 
six per centum on the appraised valuation. However, lands were not 
to be leased on a valuation less than one dollar and seventy-five cents 
per acre.^ These lands, with the exception of about two thousand acres 
Qold in fee-simple, are still held by perpetual lease yielding but a scanty 
income based upon a valuation of eighty-four years standing. Accord- 
ing to President Scott,^ the rent from the forty-four thousand acres in 
1883 was only twenty-four hundred dollars, while the aggregate as- 
sessed valuation of the university lands is $1,060,000. The valuation 
of the act of 1805 for rental is only seventy thousand dollars; that is, 
had the first policy been adhered to, the university would now be re- 
ceiving an income approximating $63,600 in place of $2,400. 

A full discussion of the struggles of the university with the lessees 
and the Legislature is too long and complicated to be properly rep- 
resented here, therefore only the conclusions will be given. When 
the law of 1804 was amended, in 1805, its meaning was not quite clear. 
This led to a contention as to whether the lands were subject to 
re- valuation. Conseque;itly, in 1841, the trustees proceeded to re- value 
the lands, the thirty-five years specified in the first act having expired. 
The lessees objected, and the subject was argued before the supreme 
C50urt of Ohio, which held that the lands were subject to re- valuation. 
The lessees appealed to the Legislature, and that body, strange as it 
may seem, practically set aside the decision of the supreme court in 
interpreting the meaning of the act of 1805. 

Another similar misfortune is to be recorded, pertaining to the col- 
lection of the State taxes as an annual rent. The trustees, partly 
through neglect and partly through difficulty of collection, never re- 
ceived any rent in lieu of taxes until the year 1876, In 1841 they applied 
to the Legislature for assistance to enforce the collection, but without 
avail. Not until 1875 did the Legislature pass a law requiring the col- 
lection of the rents ; since then the rents have been collected regularly, 
after having allowed the occupants to escape from taxation for seventy 
years. The yield of income from this source is about three thousand 

» Lftwa of Ohio, HI, 79. « Knight, 120. ^ Ibid., 121. 
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dollars, making the total income to the university arising &om two 
townships of land aboat seven thousand four hundred dollars per annum. 
During recent years the Legislature has sought to do justice to the 
Ohio University, the oldest college of 'the State, by appropriatons to 
supplement its small income. In 1881, twenty thousand dollars were 
voted for repairs on the buildings;^ in 1883, ten thousand dollars* to 
assist in the completion of the building ; and again, in 1885, four thou- 
sand nine hundred dollars for current expenses.^ The university has 
received assistance at different times by appropriations from the Legis- 
lature amounting in all to about fifty-five thousand dollars.^ 



MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 

The third seminary township granted to the State of Ohio in tlie con- 
tract of the Federal Government with John Cleves Symmes, was 
selected in Butler County, and is now known as Oxford. Immediately 
after this grant was confirmed by law,* in 1793, commissioners were 
appointed to locate the lands. After the location nothing was done 
toward the founding of a university jjntil 1809, when the Miami Uni- 
versity was chartered® and the seminary township granted to it as a 
permanent endowment. The terms for the disposal of the lands were 
exceedingly favorable to the new institution. They were divided into 
tracts containing not over one hundred and sixty acres, which were to 
be rented for ninety-nine years to the highest bidder, provided that no 
lease should be based on a valuation of less than two dollars per acre. 
The lessees were to pay an annual rent of six per centum on the first 
bid, and the lands were to be subjected to re- valuation every fifteen 
years. But in the following year the Legislature repealed that portion 
of the former act requiring a re-valuation every fifteen years.^ By this 
action the Legislature gave a blow to the university from which it 
never recovered. Could a wise policy have prevailed instead of the 
short-sighted haste to build a university in the wilderness, Miami Uni- 
versity would doubtless be a flourishing institution at the present time. 
The Legislature tried to aid the university, but the entire assistance 
given amounted to about thirty thousand dollars.* 

The university was not opened until 1834, while the lands were all 
taken as eaily as 1810. The valuation of the lands represents ninety- 
three thousand dollars, which yields an income of five thousand six 
hundred dollars. With this meager allowance the university continued 
its struggle for existence until 1873, when its doors were closed. 

To revive an institution for which the State was in a great measure 
responsible, the Legislature in 1885 appropriated twenty thousand dol- 



» Laws of Ohio, 1881, 68. 
•iftid., 1883, 158. 
»/Z>td., 1885,193. 

< Letter from Prosident W. H. Soott, 
ofColnmbas,1888. 



s United States Statutes, I. 266. 
flLaws of Ohio, VII, 184. 
» iWd., VIU, 95. 

" Letter from Pres. W. H. Soott^ Colnm- 
bas, Jaly 31, 1888. 
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lars for repairs to the baildings of Miami Univfersiby.^ Other gifts have 
been made by the State. At present the university is in operation, hav- 
ing a productive fund of sixty- two thousand dollars, which yields an 
annual income of nine thousand five hundred dollars.* 

It is generally conceded by all candid judgment on the subject that 
the management of the Ohio Seminary lands has been a failure, although 
the first plan for their management was well formed. It is not easy to 
explain the causes in a few words. Perhaps the haste to realize funds at 
once for carrying on the universities, the pressure brought to bear by 
the lessees and other interested parties, and the fact that the attention 
of the people was directed to the support of other institutions of learn- 
ing, may be enumerated as the chief causes of the wild legislation and 
bad management of the funds. > • 

OHIO STATE XmrVEBSITY. 

Under the grant of 1862 Ohio received, in land scrip, six hundred 
and thirty thousand acres. By an act ^ of April, 1865, the Legislature 
authorized the sale of the land scrip at a minimum price of eighty cents per 
acre.* Subsequently the minimum price was fixed at fifty- ttree cents per 
acre. The lands were soon sold, and brought the sum of $340,906.80, or 
an average of about ninety-four and one-half cents per acre. This 
amount was increased by interest on its investment until the opening 
of the college, in 1870, when it amounted to over four hundred thousand 
dollars, and in 1876 to five hundred thousand dollars. 

In the year 1878 an act was passed by the Legislature reorganizing 
the university, under the name. of the "Ohio State University.^'® It 
was located near Columbus, in Franklin County. The citizens of 
Columbus and of Franklin County gave three hundred thousand dollars 
for the erection of buildings. Another fund of about twenty-eight 
thousand dollars was contributed by the railroad companies and citizens 
combined. 

Certain lands reseiTed by the compact of the United States and the 
Ohio Company, known as the Yirginia military district, contained some 
remnants, which were donated to the State by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1871. These lands in the following year w^re in turn donated 
by the State to the university at Columbus. They yielded upward of 
twenty thousand dollars. The funds of the institution haye been con- 
stantly increasing. The last Eeport of the Commissioner of Education 
shows value of buildings, grounds, etc., to be eight hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars; the amount of productive funds to be $537,841, and 
the income on productive funds to be $32,270. 

» Laws of Ohio, 1885, 193. 

•Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1886-8f, 701. 

•Laws of Ohio, LXII, 189. 

*Ilnd. 

•Revised Statutes of Ohio (1886), Vol. Ill, Supplement, Title 37, p. 765. 
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The State has been generoas in its aid to the institation by making 
needed appropriations and otherwise encouraging the growing univer- 
sity. The following is a list of the appropriations granted since its 
organization:^ 



1876 $5,150.90 

1879 15,800:00 

1880 8,500.00 

1881 1,350.00 

1882 21,850.00 

1883 22,150.00 

1884 10,450.00 



1885 $25,500.00 

1886 19,600.00 

1887 19,400.00 

1888 25,335.00 



Total 8175,085.90 



Other items swell the entire appropriation by the State to $179,535.90. 



SUMMARY OF GRANTS. 



Ohio UniveTsity, at Athens - $55,000.00 

Miami University, at Chillicothe 30,000.00 

Ohio State UniTersity, at Colnmbus : 179,535.90 

Total $264,535.90 



INDIANA. 
TEBBITOBIAL EDUCATION. 

The first Territorial Assembly of Indiana adopted measures for the 
establishment of a university. We have here one of the many instances 
on record of the attempts to place the " crown of the public school sys- 
tem" before the establishment of the system upon which it was to 
rest. However, it was not the intention of the early legislators to neg- 
lect the public common schools, seminaries and intermediate schools, as 
the sequel will show. It was to secure the Congressional seminary land 
grant and to obtain through the means of a university support to sec- 
ondary and ' primary schools that a seminary of learning was to be 
planted in the wilderness. But it took over half a century to mature 
the plans of the early legislators. 

The organization of the Indiana Territory took place in 1800, and four 
years thereafter Congress passed an act which provided among other 
things for the disposition of the public lands within the Territory. The 
act of Congress of 1804 divided the Territory into three land districts, 
viz, Kaskaskia, Detroit, and Yincennes, which later formed essentially 
the respective States of Illinois, Michigan, and Indiana. 

The fifth section of the said act, after designating what land shall be 
reserved for public schools, states that there shall be set apart " an en- 
tire township in each of the three described tracts of country, or dis- 
tricts to be located by the Secretary of the Treasury for the use of a 

fcw^—— ^— ^.^^^^ ■ ■■■■■■■■ ■■■■-■.^■■■■■■■■li ■■■ ■■■■ ■■■■^— ■ — -- I ■ - - , I »..-.■■■■■ 1.^ I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

» Letter from Pres. W. H. Scott, November SJ9, 1888. 
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seminary of learniug." ^ It was uot uutil October 10, 1806, that the 
township of land falling within Yincennes Territory was located, accord- 
ing to law, by Albert Gallatin, the Secretary of the Treasury.^ The 
lands were chosen in Gibson Ooanty, and the university was Ipcated in 
the boroagh of Yincennes. 

INOOBPOEATION OP VINOBNNES UNIVERSITY. 

The General Assembly at its first sitting (1806) passed an act incor- 
porating the Yincennes University. A somewhat lengthy preamble 
sets forth the views of these early legislators on the importance of edu- 
cation. 

The preamble commences as follows : ^< WhereaSj The independence, 
happiness, and energy of every republic depends (under the influence 
of the destinies of Heaven) upon the wisdom, virtue, talents, and en- 
ergy of its citizens and rulers ; and whereas, science, literature, and the 
liberal arts contribute in an eminent degree to improve those qualities 
and acquirements." ^ Proceeding from this the article continues to ad- 
vocate leamingasthesupport of " liberty'' and " rational " religion ; and 
'^ philpsophy, and literature " as the best means of furnishing ^' pleasant 
occupation ; " and the diffusion of knowledge as ^^ requisite for a magis- 
trate and elector." Then follows the body of the act, establishing a 
university, under the control of a board of trustees, who were given 
power to make laws for its control in accordance with the laws of /the 
Territory and of the United States. The trustees were to appoint a 
president of the university, and " not exceeding four professors, for the 
instruction of youth in Latin, (rreek, French, and the English languages, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, logic, rhetoric, and the law of nature 
and of nations." 

It was further enacted that the departments of theology, law, and 
physics might ^e established, and whenever the funds of the university 
permitted, all students were to be educated gratis in all or any of the 
branches they might require. " No particular tenets of religion " were 
to be taught in the university. 

Among other things provided for in this act was the raising of funds, 
not exceeding two thousand dollars, by means of a lottery, " to be con- 
ducted by five discreet persons chosen by the trustees ; " also, a clause 
was inserted providing for the teaching of the children of the In- 
dians, who were to be instructed, clothed, and fed while in attendance. 

It was further enacted '^ that the said trustees, as soon as in their 
opinion the funds of the said institution will admit, are hereby required 
to establish an institution for the education of females," etc. 

Thus was established the first university in the new Territory, but it 

1 U. S. Statutes, II, 277. 

2 Woodburn's History of Higher Education in Indiana, MS. for circular of Informa- 
tion, Bureau of Education. 
sWoodburn, MS. 
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was only established by law; it was not yet built. Time must first see 
the failure of the exalted plans of the founders, the doors of a struggling 
institution closed before a university could be developed. 

It was not until the year 1810 that the university was formally 
oi)ened for instruction, and then it was only allowed to teach the 
elementary branches until the university should gain strength. Even 
then the university must start with the private school of Bev. Samuel 
Scott as a nucleus. 

In 1807 the trustees were legally authorized to sell a quantity of land, 
not exceeding four thousand acres, of the seminary township, and to 
rent the remainder " to the best advantages for the use of said univer- 
sity.''^ The trustees soon sold four thousand one hundi*ed and thirty- 
six acres, and rented parts of the remainder. With the proceeds, about 
six thousand dollars, the first building was erected. Although the 
school was in existence from this date until 1825, neither the State nor 
Territory gave it aid. The trustees allowed their organization to be- 
come illegal through lack of attention, and the State withdrew its care. 

In 1822 the State passed an act virtually confiscating the lands of the 
university, and devoted them to the support of the State seminary, estab- 
lished at Bloomington: In consequence of this act the institution was 
suspended in the following year, and afterward re-opened under the 
name of the Knox County Institute. 

In 1824 the Legislature declared that the Vincennes University "had 
expired through the negligence of its members.''* 

" This act of 1822 recited the fact that the trustees of the Vincennes 
University 'had sold portions of such lands, and had negligently per- 
mitted the corporation to die without having executed deeds to par- 
chasers,' and the act provided for the sale of the seminary township, 
in Gibson County, and for the use of the money as a productive fund 
for the benefit of the State seminary previously established at Bloom- 
ington."^ 

Proceeding upon the assumption that the lands granted to Vincennes 
University still belonged to the State, the Legislature passed acts in 
1825 and 1827^ which authorized the sale of the seminary townships in 
Gibson and Monroe Counties.** 

It was further provided ^' that it shall be the duty of the Treasurer 
of the State to pay quarter-yearly to the president of the board of trus- 
tees of the State seminary, to the order of said president, • * • any 
interest of money in his hands that may have heretofore accrued, or 
that may hereafter accrue, from the sales of the seminary townships 
aforesaid."^ However, no greater sums should be paid in this manner 
than the amount of the yearly expenses for salaries in the seminary. 



1 C/. Knight, 124-5. 

« Knight, 12G. 

3Woodbum,MS. 

* Laws of 1827, chap. 100, p. 95. 



* Three sections near the seminary 

were reserved. 
6 Laws of 1827, chap. 100, p. 98. 
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LITiaATION BETWEEN THE VINCENNES UNIVEESITY AND THE STATE 

OP INDIANA. 

In the year 1828 the Legislatare aathorized a loan of the seminary 
funds and the payment of the interest to Indiana College.^ 

From the above acts, under which seventeen thousand acres of Gib- 
son County lands were sold and the proceeds placed to the credit of the 
State seminary fund^ sprang the famous litigation between the trustees 
of Vincennes University and the State of Indiana. The history of this 
litigation is briefly stated in Woodburn's History of Higher Education 
in Indiana as follows : 

" The withdrawal of State care and attention from this early school 
is not fully explained. The removal of the capital of the Territory, and 
consequently of public influence from Vincennes to Oorydon, in 1813, 
the carelessness and suspension of its own board of trustees, and the in- 
diflference of its friends, the rise of similar * academies' and 'seminaries ' 
in other portions of the State, the desire to have the State seminary 
near the center of population, which was moving rapidly toward the 
north, and perhaps political influence — all these worked adversely to the 
continuance of the school at Vincennes as a State institution. 

'* But after the school had continued for some years as the Knox 
County Seminary, the old corporation was resuscitated by an act of the 
Legislature in 1838 making provision for supplying vacancies in the 
board of trustees. A clause, however, was inserted in this act intended 
to prevent the renewal of any claim to the seminary township taken 
from it in 1822. But in 1845 the trustees of Vincennes University, thus 
revived, laid claim to the Gibson County lands and to the probeeds of 
previous sales made by the State, which -had been transferred to the 
Indiana University, formerly the State seminary, and suit was brought 
to test the question of title. v, 

"In January, 1846, in order to make legal a suit against the State 
and to relieve the occupants of the lands of responsibility and litiga- 
tion, an act was passed by the State Legislature authorizing the trust- 
ees of Vincennes University to bring suit against the State of Indiana 
for other purposes. This suit in the Marion County circuit court re- 
sulted in a decree in favor of the trustees in the amount of $30,099.66. 

" On an appeal to the supreme court of the State the decision was re- 
versed, the court holding that the act of the Territorial Legislature of 
1806 granting the lands of the Vincennes University was nugatory, be- 
cause no such power was vested in it by act of Congress, and that they 
were not, at the time of sale and disposal, in existence as a corpora- 
tion, having allowed their corporation to lapse. 

"The trustees of Vincennes University were not satisfied with this 
decision, and they sued out a writ of error from the Supreme Court of 

the United States, which at theDecember term, 1852, reversed thedecis- 

■ ■ I ■ ■■ 

» Laws of 1828, chap. 87, p. 127. 
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ion of the supreme court of the State, holding that when the Territorial 
Legislature of 1806 incorporated a ^board of trustees for the Vincennes 
University,' a grant of a township in the Yincennes district by the Con- 
gress of 1804, and which was located by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1806, attached to this board, although for the two preceding years 
there had been no grantee in existence ; and holding further that if the 
board of trustees, by a failure to elect when vacancies occurred or 
through any other means, became reduced to a less number than was 
authorized to act by the charter, the corporation was not thereby dis- 
solved, but its franchises only suspended until restored by legislative 
action." 

The Vincennes University obtained judgment in its favor to the 
amount of $66,585, but as one-fourth went for counsel fees ^ only about 
forty thousand dollars were realized. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS. 

The attitude of the State of Indiana toward the promotion of educa- 
tion and the establishment of a system of schools including all grades 
from the elementary to the university is plainly indicated in the first 
State Gonstitution, adopted in 1816. As in its Territorial organizatioD, 
so now legislators were ambitious for the advancement of learning. The 
statesmen provided for a system of education by a constitutional act, 
and the people voted for the same ; but many years were to elapse be- 
fore a reispectable system of schools should be established. There was 
need of the schools, but the nascent state of the country would not admit 
of a full organization. Even the beginnings of colleges and universities, 
started under whatsoever auspices, were feeble institutions at best. 

Section one of Article IX of the Constitution of 1816 treats of the 
necessity of a general diffusion of "knowledge and learning^ for the 
"preservation of a free government,'^ enjoins upon the General Assem- 
bly the duty of protecting and improving the public lands granted for 
school purposes, and finally closes with the following clause : " The 
General Assembly shall, from time to time, pass such laws as shall be 
calculated to encourage intellectual, scientifical, and agricultural im- 
provement by allowing rewards and immunities for the promotion and 
improvement of arts, sciences, commerce, manufactures, and natural 
history, and to countenance and encourage the principles of humanity, 
industry, and morality.^' ^ This was followed by a more specific state- 
ment, which enacts that, " It shall be the duty of the General Assem- 
bly, as soon as circumstances will permit, to provide by law for a gen- 
eral system of education, ascending in a regular gradation from 
township schools to a State university, wherein tuition shall be gratis 

^ The trustees brought suit against their counsel, Mr. Judah, for retaining an ex- 
orbitant fee. Mr. Judah, after sustainiup^ defeat in two lower courts, finally won the 
case in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

3 Constitution of Indiana (1816), Art. IX, sec. 1. 
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Gmd equally open to all."^ It was farther provided that, ^' For the pro- 
motion of such salutary ends, the money which shall be paid as an 
equivalent by persons exempt from militia duty, except in times of 
war, shall be exclusively and in equal proportions applied to the sup- 
port of county seminaries ; also all fines assessed for any breach of the 
penal laws shall -be applied to said seminaries in the counties wherein 
they shall be assessed."^ 

THE NATURE OP THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Thus *'*' the pioneer legislators of Indiana conceived an educational 
system that should meet the entire wants of the people. The common 
school was to be its base and the State university its apex. The county 
seminary was to fill the space between and furnish a preparatory course 
for the university. The conception was good in theory, but did not suc- 
ceed well in practice. The failure was caused by a general want of suc- 
3essful educators at the head of the county seminaries who could draw 
)upi>ort and build them up.'^' 

But this plan has been approximated to after many years of partial 
success and failure. The undeveloped state of the country must be 
:aken into account for the greater part of the failure. It is shown by 
she history of every State in the Union that where a territory is set- 
;ied by individuals, and local interests have been first inaugurated, a 
3omplex school system can not exist until a comparatively highly de- 
veloped srate of society is reached. ' 

Localism and sectionalism, which have brought into existence so 
many premature institutions, and hafive likewise caused their early death, 
have had their infiuence upon State systems of learning everywhere. 
Sfot until a new territory becomes sufficiently thickly settled, so that 
the interests of different sections touch each other and a common senti- 
ment of justice flows, and a feeling of unity prevails throughout the 
^tate, will th6re be a successful system of education. Oommonwealths 
^ow into real being, and in nearly every case the first legislators an- 
ticipate the needs of a people by a long period of time. 

The university was not organized for eighteen years after the adoption 
^f the Oonstitution, although a seminary was soon started. There was 
Provision in 1824 for the organization of county seminaries, while the 
^mmon school system was not established until 1851, thirty-five years 
ifter the adoption of the Constitution, forty-seven after the Territorial 
Organization, and one hundred and twenty-one after the settlement of 
the country (1730). 

FOUNDING OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

When Indiana was admitted to the Union in 1816, an additional town- 
ship of land was granted to the State for the support of an institution 

' Constitation of Indiana (1816); Art. IX^seo. 2. 'Smart: Schools of Indiana, 26. 
«ZMd., sec. 3. 

880— No. 1 16 
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of advanced learning. A provision in the Gonstitation required that 
no lands should be sold prior to 1820. In this year the State Seminary 
was incorporated, ^ and located at Bloomington, in Monroe County. 
This was the organic beginning of the present Indiana University. 
The seminary was endowed with the new township, and also with the 
Oibson County lands, hitherto referred to as granted to Vincennes 
University, with the exception of four thousand acre» already sold. 

TREATMENT OF PUBLIC LANDS. 

The first plan was to derive an income for the new institution by 
lease of the lands,* but afterwards it was determined to sell the re- 
mainder of these lands, the minimum price being fixed at five dollars 
per acre.^ 

"This is the earliest instance," says Knight, "in the North- West Ter- 
ritory where the system of leasing university lands was formally aban- 
doned in favor of the method since adopted by the five States."* But 
\ seems that the Legislature returned to the old plan and leased the 
Monroe County lands at public auction by an act of 1825, the minimnm 
rental being fixed at sixty-two and one-half cents per acre.* All the 
rents and accumulations of the fund of the Gibson County lands were 
appropriated at this time by the Legislature. 

Two years later it was enacted that all the unsold lands should be 
divided into three classes, and the minimum prices be graded at three 
dollars and a half, two and a quarter, and one and a quarter, respect- 
ivelv.® 

These lands, with the exception of three sections near the university, 
were to be sold at public auction within a year, and the proceeds placed 
in the State treasury, while the interest was placed under the control 
of the trustees. The fund was loaned in small amounts to private 
parties on not more than five years' time, at six per cent, per annani} 
instead, as had been the custom previously, of loaning to the State,' 

In 1828 the three sections near Bloomington, previously reserved, were 
placed under the control of the trustees. Subsequently (1830) one section 
was sold,^ at a minimum price of five dollars per acre, and finally the re- 
maining two, to purchase apparatus for the college. The lands not sold 
at auction might be purchased privately at the minimum prices estab- 
lished in 1827. The minimum prices of the three grades of land above 

referred to were placed in 1830 at two dollars and a half, one and a hal^ 

— » — — 

^ Laws of iDdiaua, 1820, chap. 48, p. 32. 

*i6id., p. 160. 

3 Ibid., 1822, p. 111. 

* Land Grants for Edacation in the North-West Territory. 

^ Laws of Indiana, 1825, p. 97 ; see Ktiight, 126. 

« See Knight, 127. 

7 Laws of Indiana, 1828, p. 127. 

»Ibid.y 1^30, p. 166. 
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jeventy-five cents per acre, respectively.^ At these low prices a 
ler proportion of the lands were soon sold, bat the remainder was 
1 up slowly. 

1843 forty-two thousand acres had been sold, which yielded an 
ae of about five thousand dollars to the university, the fund itself 
nting in 1846 to $59,770, exclusive of balances still due from pur- 
jrs.^ 

ter the case in litigation between the Vincennes University and 
ndiana University was finally decided in the former's favor, the 
3d States granted to the Indiana University an amount of land 
alent to the amount for which the Vincennes University had ob- 
d judgment; and again, in 1852, the Federal Government granted 
acres in lieu of the four thousand acres sold by the Vincennes , 
ersity.^ Thus more than a township of new lands accrued to the 
,na University, which were appraised in 1859 and sold. at auction. 
. sixty 'thousand acres thus sold $139,036.74 were realized^ and 
osed the fund in 1882.* This was at an average of about two dol- 
ind thirty cents per acre. At that date there were 8,526 acres still 
id. 

INDIANA COLLEGE. 

place the seminary under more immediate control of the Legis- 
e, a board, of visitors was instituted and required to report annually , 
e General Assembly.' 

the following year (1828) the seminary^ was changed into thf 
,na College, which was placed under the control of fifteen trustees.'* 
college was established " for the education of youth in the Ameri- 
earued, and foreign languages, the useful arts, science, and litera- 
' It was enacted that no sectarian principles were to be inculcated, 
hat instructors and students were not to be denied any rights and 
[eges on account of religious opinions. Immediately following this 
2;e, the vigorous and popular administration of Dr. Andrew Wylie 
place. The old-time classical college curriculum was followed, 
1 afterwards gave place to the '^one study" system.^. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 

ain, in 1838, the Indiana College was enlarged, and became In- 
fc University,^ which latter name it has retained to the presenttime. 



' Laws of Indiana, 1830, p. 167. 

2 Auditor's Report, 1845 ; quoted by Knight, 127. 

» Knight, 130; cites U. S. Statutes, X, 267. 

* Auditor's Report, 1882. 

^ Woodburn, MS. ; Laws of Indiana, 1827, chap. 101, p.. 59^ 

« Smart, 138. 

^ Laws of Indiana, 1828, chap. 82, p. 115. 

^Woodbum, MS. 

9 Smart, 138. 
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The powers, rights, and property of the trustees of Indiana College 
were Tested in the trustees of Indiana University. The sciences of 
law and medicine were added to the coarse of study, and the univer- 
Mty was placed under the control of twenty-one trustees.^ The law 
iir;bool was organized in 1840 and continued until 1877, when it was 
abolished^ a school of medicine was never established. The board 
of trustees was reduced to nine members in 1841.^ 

Hy laws passed in 1852 and 1855, respectively, the Grovernor of the 
Htate^ the Lieutenant-Governor, Judges of the Supreme Court, Speaker 
r/f tbi5 House, and Superintendent of Public Instruction were made 
OP ojfieu} members of the board of trustees, consisting regularly of 
#ri^ht members. 

Fntm tlie time of the organization of the seminary through its changes 
UiUf Indiana College and finally to Indiana University, even to the year 
l>^#7, the institution had been subject to State control, but had received 
uo Hid from the State treasury. It is true that a law was 'enacted by 
iUf^ lii«.f<iHlature in 1828 for the purpose of raising revenue by local tax- 
ftir»//ii for tlic Gibson County Seminary. By this act fifty per cent. wa8 
U':%'UTii '' on the State and county revenue on all persons and property 
^ilUiu the town of Princeton j twenty-five per cent, on all persons and 
|/rop«*Tty not within said town, but within a distance of two miles;''' 
lwiflv(5 and one-half per cent, within a distance of two to four miles; 
•and eight per cent, on persons and property within the county and not 
iiK'Juding the foregoing lists. It was a State institution in creation and 
tf^ifiti'ol, but still a Federal institution in its support. 

Hut a new era dawned upon the university at this time. By an act* 
of March 8, 1867, the Legislature, in order to supplement the meagre 
♦endowment of the university^ made an annual appropriation of eight 
Ihousand dollars. Soon afterward eight thousand dollars additional 
WHS voted to meet the indebtedness of the institution. 

In 1873 the annual endowment^ was increased by the sum of fifteen 
thousand dollars, making the permanent annual endowment twenty- 
three thousand dollars. 

The most notable advance in the legal history of the university, and 
the one which will do more than any other to result in the fulfilment 
of the ideas of the founders of the institution, is found in the "Act to 
provide a fund for the permanent endowment of the Indiana Univer- 
sity,'^ approved March 8, 1883. By this act, the passage of which was 
secured largely by the efforts of the alumni, it was provided that *' there 
sliall be assessed and collected, as State revenues are assessed and col- 
lected, in the year 1883 and in each of the succeeding twelve years, the 
sum of one-half of one per cent, on each hundred dollars of taxaWe 
proi>erty in the State, which money when collected and paid into the 



* I.a\vH of Indiana, 1838, chap. 1021, ^hskWB of Indiana, lfi28> chap. 83, p. 120. 1 4 

J,. *jiM. * Ihid., 1867, chap, vi, p. 20. 

* Woodhuni, MS. * Ihid., 1873, chap, v, p. 17. 
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State treasury in each of the years named in this act shall be placed to 
the credit of a fund known as the Permanent Endowment Fund of the 
Indiana University.^ . It is estimated that this tax will give a ftind in 
twelve years of more than seven hundred thousand dollars. 

SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

Besides those already mentioned the Legislature of Indiana has made 
special appropriations to the university at Bloomington as follows: In 
1873, for building purposes,* ten thousand dollars ; in 1873, for contin- 
gent expenses,* twelve thousand dollars ; in 1874, for building purposes, 
ten thousand dollars ; in 1874, for contingent expenses, twelve thou- 
sand dollars. In 1885 the sum of thirty thousand dollars was granted 
for the purpose of erecting buildings destroyed by fire.' For the lat- 
ter purpoge two colleges were erected by Monroe County. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 



This institution was first organized under the name of the Indiana 
Agricultural College, located at La Fayette, in accordance with the 
stipulations of the Congressional grant of 1862. Indiana's share of the 
grant was 390,000 acres in land scrip, which yielded a fund from sales 
of $212,238.50 ; this had increased to the sum of $265,000 in 1876, ac- 
cording to Mr. Smart,^ and amounted in 1885 to $340,000, yielding an 
annual income of $17,000.^ 

Hon. John Purdue, a citizen of La Fayette, gave as an endowment to 
the college one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and its name was 
subsequently changed to Purdue University. On condition that it 
should be located in Tippecanoe County said county gave to the Uni- 
versity the sum of fifty thousand dollars. To carry out its part of the 
contract the State, by the General Assembly, devoted eighty thousand 
dollars for buildings and grounds.^ 

The total value of the funds, productive and unproductive, amounted 
to $650,000 in 1883.'' 

The State has made the following special appropriations for its sup- 
port: 

1873.— Improvements •$60,000 

1875.—For two years : ^ 20,000 

1877.— For two years 19,500 

1879.— For two years 9,000 

1881.— For two years...- 40,000 

1885.— For four years 988,000 

1885. — For improvements 12,500 

Total 10^249,000 

* (Quoted in Woodbum's History of Higher » State Report, 1882-83 

Education in Indiana. "* Ibid. 

'Laws of Indiana, 1873, pp. 8, 9. * Laws of Indiana, 1873,chap. IV, p. 16. 

'i6W., 1885, chap. 32, p. 65. ^lUd.j 1885, chap. X, p. 10. 

** Schools of Indiana, 155. ^o Letter from President J. H. Smart, 

*/6td. * January 18, 1889. 
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COUNTY SEMINARIES. 

The seminaries of ludiaua would fall^ according to modem classifica- • 
tion, within the grade of secondary schools ; but as a support and begin- 
ning of higher education in early times they deserve a ]>assing notice. [ 
Elsewhere in this paper the constitutional provisions relative to the 
public school system have been cited as authorizing ^^seminaries'' of I 
learning in the several counties. This was followed by a law, approved i 
in 1824, authorizing the establishment of seminaries in each county in I 
the State. In the following year county seminaries and district schools I 
began to be built by means of pu blic revenue, supplemented by contri- 
butions of materials and labor levied as a tax on individuals. ^ The fre- 
quent incorporation of seminaries seemed to indicate that the system 

would be a success. 

< 

By an act of the Legislature passed in 1827 seminaries were incor- 
porated in Wayne, Franklin, Henry, Bush, Bandolph, Allen, Vigo, 
Daviess, Madison, Hamilton, and Sullivan Counties.* By subsequent 
acts of the same year a seminary was incorporated in each of the fol- , 
lowing counties,^ viz : Washington, Harrison, Knox, Fayette, and 
Clark. 

Yet the system did not succeed, although by 1837 the Greneral Assem- 
bly had incorporated twenty-six by special legislation, and many more 
under a general law. 

However, in 1852, after the reorganization of the school system under 
its present form, the Legislature ordered the sale of all the property, 
real and personal, constituting the county seminaries, and the placing 
of the nel^roceeds to the credit of the common school fund.* 

THE COMMON SCHOOL. FUND. 

Although the system of public schools was not established until 1852, 
the permanent fund of the same has grown to enormous proportions, 
and has been derived principally from the following sources : 

(1) The sale of the township sixteenth sections granted for common 
schools, as in other States. 

(2) In 1834 a fund of eighty thousand dollars was derived from a tax 
of twelve and one-half per cent, on each share of bank stock. 

(3) The Legislature provided by the same act that the State bank 
should be established, and authorized a loan of $1,300,000 ; eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars of this was to pay for the stock in the bank, and 
five hundred thousand dollars to be loaned to individuals.^ A sinking 

^ State Report, 1884, 11 ; one of the early school taxes in Indiana was levied in the 
form of days' work; every citizen in the district was obliged to fomieli so many days 
work or its equivalent in materials. 

2 Statutes of ludiaua, 1827, chap. 94, pp. 87-99. 

'Laws of 1827, chaps. 95, 96, 97, 98, 99. 

« Smart, 40. 

•/Wd., 38. 
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ftind was established to pay the loan, including the expenses and the 
interest; the remainder of the loan was ordered to be turned into a per- 
manent fand for the purpose of common school education. This has 
increased the common school fund about $5,500,000.^ 

(4) The surplus revenue fund of 1836 was devoted to the cause of 
education, and yielded the sum of $862,254 to Indiana's share ; $573,- 
502.96 were set apart to augment the common school fund. 

(5) The proceeds of the sales of swamp lands of the 1850 grant were 
devoted to the common school fund. 

(0) All salt springs in Indiana Territory, granted to the Territory by 
act of Congress in 1816, were devoted to the school fund. From this 
source eighty-five thousand dollars were realized. 

(7) Sales of the county seminary lands were returned to common 
school fund. 

(8) The contingent fund, yielded from escheats, fines, etc. 

The fund has continued to increase from time to time until it now 
amounts to nearly nine millions ($8,799,191).^ IsCearly the entire fund 
was devoted to common schools. 

SUMMARY OP GRANTS. 

Indiana Univeraityy Bloomingion. 

Annual grant, 1867-73, $8,000 ^ §48,000 

Annnal grant, 1873-89, $23,000 374,000 

Special appropriation 82,000 

One*h<alf of one per cent, tax on each $100 of taxable property in the State 

for a term of twelve years, 1883-95, estimated ■%• - - '^^^t ^^ 

Total $1,204,000 

Purdue Vniversity. 

Appropriations, 1873-1889 249,000 

Total $1,453,000 
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Ko direct efforts were made by the State of Illinois to encourage 
higher education until the year 1867. The action taken then was in 
compliance with the conditions of the act of Congress donating public 
lands to the several States for the purpose of establishing colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts. The attitude of the 
State during the first fifty years of its existence was, on the whole, one 
of indifference to the interests of higher education. Not only did the 

State withhold the funds which the Federal Government appropriated 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ■■ i « « 

1 Smart, 39. »/&i(?., 9. 
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for the establishment of a college and seminary of learning, bat £6r « 
nmnber of years made use of them for other pnrpofies, thos in a sense 
antagonizing the interests of higher education.^ 

OOLLEOE AND SEMINARY FUNDS. 

In 1804 God gross, as we have seen in a previons chapter, established 
three land districts in the Territory of Indiana (Yincennes, Kaskaskia, 
and Detroit). In each of these land districts a certain section in every 
township was set apart for school purposes, and also one township in 
each land district for the use of a seminary of learning. In 1809 the 
Kaskaskia district became known as the Territory of Illinois, retaioing 
the same rights and privileges as under the former government.* The 
act admitting Illinois into the (Tuion in I8I8 confirmed the appropria- 
tions made for the Territory, and in addition gave a second township 
for the support of a seminary of learning.^ This additional appropria- 
tion of a township was made in such terms as to permit the State to 
select the land in choice, detached tracts. Thus better lands were ob- 
tained for higher education than could have been selected under the 
old requirement. 

Still another provision of this act of Congress especially favored the 
promotion of higher education in Illinois. Instead of granting 5 per 
cent, of the proceeds derived from the sale of public lands for building 
roads, as had always been done, the act set apart only 2 per cent, 
for that purpose and 3 per cent, for the encouragement of learning, of 
which a sixth part should be exclusively bestowed upon a college or 
university. *• The principal object of this provision was that immediate 
aid might be given to schools and to a college, which at that time were 
provided for only by the sale of waste lauds. ^ 

But so far as the establishment of a college was concerned, no steps 
were taken in that direction until the year 1833. In that year a bill to 
incorporate an institution under the name of Illinois University, and to 
endow it with the college and seminary funds, was introduced into 
the State Legislature, but was defeated. The cause of the failure of the 
bill was, as appeared at the time, due to the jealousy which it aroused 
among other colleges then in existence but not incorporated, which 
feared that thej^ would be completely overshadowed by a well endowed 
State university. No doubt the opposition thus aroused helped to defeat 
the bill, but in the light of the accompanying legislation a more potent 
cause was the absence of the college and seminary fund.® The funds had 

' W. L. Pillsbury : Early Education in Illinois ; lUinois School Report for 1885-86, 
CXII. 
^l^illsbury: 111. Soh. Rep., 1885-86, ov. 
'^ Poore, 438. 
^Ibid.,4'SS. 

^ AniialH of the IHth Congress, April 4, 1848. 
•PilUbury: 111. Sch.Rop., 1885-86, cxii. 
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evidently been used up in defraying the expenses of tbe government, 
And could not at that time havebeen produc^.^ 

The action of the State Legislature four years before, in their haste to 
dispose of the seminary lands, strengthens this view. In 1829 the Leg- 
islature had Authorized the sale of these lands at public auction, with a 
minimum price placed upon them of $1.25 an acre.^ In a short time 
sixty-seven and a half out of the seventy-two sections were sold, and^ 
but three of them for more than the minimum price.^ At this time 
there was no institution dependent upon the pro(*.eeds of these sales for 
support, nor, so far as can be learned, did the Legislature contemplate 
establishing one. As a matter of fact none was established for over a 
quarter of a century. It is evident from a careful review of the trans- 
actions of these few years that the State Government was in need of 
money to defray its expenses, and, rather than raise it by a tax upon 
the people, sold out at auction these lands appropriated by the Federal 
Government for the benefit of a seminary of learning.* 

After the sale of the seminary lands the derived proceeds, together 
with the college fund, were borrowed at once by the State at six per 
cent, interest, the interest to be added to the principal until used.* 
This action on the part of the State confirms the view expressed abov^ 
that it needed money and adopted this means of obtaining it. It will 
be noticed further, that the addition each year of the interest to the 
principal was a mere nominal transaction. The transfer needed simply 
to be made upon the books. In 1835 it was provided that the interest 
should be loaned to the school fund for distribution over the State.' 
This continued until the establishment of the State Normal University 
in 1857, when the income of the college and seminary funds was turned 
over to it."' The State has never repaid the interest on the seminai;y 
fund during this period (1835-1857)^ though it has paid that of the 
college fund.^ 

The proceeds of the sale of the seminary lands amounted in all to 
about sixty thousand dollars, and the interest on this for twenty-two 
years, which was never repaid, amounted to twenty thousand dollars.^® 

The college fund, or one-sixth of three per cent, ot the proceeds of the 
sale of public lands, amounted to $118,790. Part of the interest upon 
this was granted for the erection of the State i^ormal University build- 

* For fall discasslon of this and the following, see Knight, 205. 
' Illinois Laws. 

3 Pillsbury : Sketch of the Permanent Public School Funds of niinois ; Illinois 
School Report for 1881-82, cxxxiii. 
*Se6 Knight, 206. 
'^Illinois Laws, 118. 
«/6id., 1835, 23. 
7 Ibid.y 1857, 300. 

• Pillsbury : Illinois School Report 1881-82, cxxxiv. 
^Ibid., cxxxvii. 

*<*/6i(?., cxxxiv. 
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ing iu 1857. The remainder of the interest up to 1882 was added to 
the principal, which at that date stood apon the State auditor's books 
at $156,613.1 

OOLLEaES AND ACADEMIES. 

The only assistance that the State of Illinois gave to higher education 
in this early period was in granting charters to academies and colleges. 
At first even these were not given without jealous restrictions;* for in- 
stance, no professor of theology was allowed to occupy a college chair, 
no theological department was to be created in any form, no religions 
tent was to be made in the selection of trustees, etc., and the Attorney- 
(jeneral was especially authorized to proceed at once against any col- 
lege (jorporation that should violate these restrictions in any respect. 
It is interesting to notice in this connection that the constitutions of 
Illinois down to the one of 1870 did not recognize the establishment of 
fk;hm)lK as a i)ublic function. The Constitution of 1848 indirectly recog- 
iiiz<*^l th(^ usefulness of schools by giving the General Assembly power 
to ()Xomi)t (jcrtain school or college property from taxation at discretion.^ 

The Lt^gislature of 1840-41 abolished the above theological restric- 
tioiiH, an<l repealed the section which prohibited a college corporation 
holding land exceeding one square mile in perpetuity.* 

The Legislature of 1842-43 passed a general law for the incorporation 
of (j<illi*ges, and exempted ten acres of land, owned by any literary in- 
HlU.niiou from taxation, and for colleges and seminaries of learning 160 
ii4'jv,n used as their location, including buildings and apparatus.^ This 
Mjiffii; Legislature also founded the State Museum of Geology. 

STATE NORMAL XTNIVEBSITY. 

TIk*, Htate Normal University was established by an act of the Legis- 
ialiui*, February 18, 1857. As mentioned above, the interest on the 
iUriU'i^tt and seminary funds was appropriated to the university, except 
ffin", twiffjty-fourth per cent., which had previously been granted to the 
tPi*,iif and Dumb Institute at Jacksonville. 

I'Uh tn^tment of normal schools does not properly come within the 
n^y/l^'. of this work, but an exception must be made in the case of the 
tUft Mni schools of Illinois, for the reason that they were endowed with 
fnttdn appropriated by Congress for a college and a seminary of learn- 
iui^. The president of the State Normal University, in the School Ee- 
l^/it for 1865-66, defends at some length the position that that institu- 
twtt was, in the dictionary sense of the term, a college, and a proper 
/^><^pUcie for the Oongresyional grant to the State of Illinois. The fact 
thai there was occasion for such a defence indicates that this view was 
t^/i universally accepted. Since, however, it was the State which put 
U;i*j <;^;M«truction upon the nature of the university, and since later it 

' i^llMmry : Illinois School Report, « Willard, cxi. * WiUard, oxv. 

I'-^il -¥>, cxxxvii. * Poore, 464. » lUinoifli Laws. 
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has made appropriations for the maiDteuance 'of the Southern Normal 
University, established in 1869, its aid to these institutions should be 
considered as an aid toward higher education. 

The State of Illinois did nothing, however, toward the maintenance of 
the State Normal University, except to transfer the interest of the sem- 
inary and college funds to its support. In 1869 the Southern Illinois 
^Normal University was incorporated, and since 1877 the income of both 
funds has been equally divided between the two normal schools.^ 

By the same act which incorporated the Southern Illinois Normal 
University seventy-five thousand dollars were appropriated to erect 
buildings.* In 1871 the State Legislature appropriated fifty thousand 
dollars,^ and in 1873 eighty thousand dollars,* for the completion of the 
buildings. In 1885 one hundred and fifty thousand dollars* were ap- 
propriated for the rebuilding of property destroyed by jBre. 

GROWTH OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

Although no organized eifort was made on the part of the State in 
the interests of higher education until very late in the history of Illi- 
nois, its need was felt and other means were found for supplying sem- 
inaries and colleges. As early as 1700 the French Jesuits are said to 
have founded a college at Kaskaskia. But this report is not to be ac- 
cepted without reserve.® No trace of such an institution remains, and 
it is very probable that the college existed principally in name, and 
in the cherished hopes of it founders. 

In the early part of this century, when Illinois was gradually becom- 
ing settled, academies endowed by private means sprang up in dift'erent 
parts of the State, followed later by colleges and seminaries similarly 
endowed. In 1841 there were in existence seven thriving colleges and 
forty-one academies.^ The abolishing of certain restrictions upon col- 
leges in this same year, and the extension of the rights of colleges to 
hold property a few years afterward, show that the State was begin- 
ning to awaken to the needs of a higher education. The establish- 
ment of the State Normal University in 1857 was a decided step taken 
in the direction of higher education by the State. Indeed, it is claimed 
that the movement which gave to the States their industrial colleges 
had its origin in Illinois. At all events, the project was first given 
tangible shape at a farmers' convention held in Granville, November 
18, 1851, in which Prof. J. B. Turner, of Jacksonville, presented his 
'* plan for an industrial university for the State of Illinois.'' ^ 

We come now to the main effort made by the State of Illinois toward 
higher education, viz., in establishing 

I PiUsbnry : in. Sch. Rep., 1881-82, ^iWd. 

cxxxv. ^Willard, xcix. 

« Illinois Laws. ^ Pillsbury, 111. Sch. Rep., 1885-86, cxl. 

3iWd. »JW(i., 1881-82, cxl. 
*JMd. 

i 
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THE ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 

4 

In accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress donating 
public lands to the several States, for the purpose of establishing ag- 
ricultural colleges^ the State Legislature in the early months of 1867 
passed acts for the location, organization, and endowment of the Illi- 
nois Industrial University. By one of the provisions of the organiza- 
tion act, the Governor was empowered to appoint a board of trustees^ 
consisting of five persons, resident in each of the judicial grand divis- 
ions of the State, together with one resident in each of the Congres- 
sional districts of the State. This board was a body corporate and po- 
litic, and had complete control of the financial management of the in- 
stitution. At the first regular meeting the trustees were empowered 
to appoint a regent, who, together with the Governor, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and president of the State Agricultural 
Society, should be ex officio members of the board of trustees. Said 
regent should be charged with the general supervision of th^ educa- 
tional facilities and interests of the university, and his term of office 

■ 

should be two years. 

Illinois received, according to her representation in Congress, four 
hundred and eighty thousand acres of land scrip. The endowment fund 
derived from this source was a little over four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and about fifteen thousand acres of land located in Minnesota and 
^N'ebraska, value undetermined. 

The scrip was turned over by the State to the trustees of the univer- 
sity. In consideration of the permanent location of the university at 
Urbana, Champaign County, it received the Urbana and Champaign 
Institute buildings and grounds, containing about ten acres. AJso, one 
hundred and sixty acres of land adjacent thereto; also, four hundred 
acres of land ♦ ♦ ♦ distan^j not exceeding one mile from the cor- 
porate limits of the city of Urbana. Also four hundred and ten acres 
of land ♦ ♦ • within one mile of the buildings herein offered. Also 
the donation oftered by the Illinois Central Railroad Company, of fifty 
thousand dollars' worth of freight over said road for the benefit of said 
university. The university also received from the county over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in bonds, fruit trees, shrubbery, etc. In all, the 
university received in consideration of its location an estimated amount 
of four hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

The first appropriation made by the State Legislature for the benefit 
of the State university was in March, 1869. The appropriation amounted 
to sixty thousand dollars in all, twelve thousand five hundred dollars 
per annum for two years to the agricultural department, ten thousand 
dollars per annum for two years to the horticultural department, five 
thousand dollars to the chemical department, and ten thousand dollars 
for apparatus, books, etc. 

^ Illiuois Laws. 
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In April, 1871, an additional appropriation of one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars was made ; seventy-five thousand dollars for the 
erection of a main building, to contain a hall, library, geological, zoo- 
logical^ and botanical rooms, etc., twenty-five thousand dollars for the 
erection of a building for the mechanical department, five thousand 
five hundred dollars for chemical and mining departments, three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars for the horticultural department, sixteen thou- 
sand dollars for the agricultural, and ten thousand dollars for incidental 
expenses, apparatus, books, etc. 

In 1873 an act was passed " making an appropriation in aid of the In- 
dustrial University and for payment of taxes on lands held by the 
State for the use of said institution." The whole appropriation 
amounted to twenty-one thousand dollars, one thousand five hundred 
dollars of which was in aid of experimental farming, and six thousand 
dollars for taxes on the lands held by the university. 

An act to regulate the Illinois Industrial University and to make ap- 
propriations therefor was approved May 7, 1873. By this act some 
changes were made in the organization and management of the univer- 
sity. The number of trustees was changed to nine, of which a chosen 
three should constitute an executive committee, '^ who, when said board 
is not in session, shall have the management and control of the said uni- 
versity and its affairs." Instructions were given the treasurer by this act 
regarding part of the endowment fund, which was soon to become due. 
Also, provisions were made for obtaining the fifty thousand dollars' 
worth of freight donated by the Illinois Central Eailroad to the univer- 
sity. Also, by this act the sum of $44,550 was granted for the pay- 
ment of the expenses incurred in the completion and furnishing of 
the main building. 

In April, 1875, an appropriation of $11,500 was made to be used in 
the payment of taxes, for apparatus for the physical laboratory, veteri- 
nary department, and printing establishment. 

By an act of May 18, 1877, sixteen thousand dollars were appropriated 
for taxes on land^ and current expenses, and fifty three thousand dol- 
lars for new buildings, enlargements, etc. 

This was followed by an act of May 22, 1879, appropriating $24,50^ 
for current expenses, taxes, improvements, etc., and by an act of May 
28, 1881, granting $40,300 for similar purposes. Current expenses 
were met in 1883-84 by an appropriation of $54,500. 

In June, 1885, the name of the Illinois Industrial University was 
changed by an act of the Legislature to that of the University of Illi- 
nois, the name by which it is known at the present time. 

In 1885 an act approved June 27, 1886, appropriated $53,500 for cur- 
rent and improvement expenses. 

The last appropriation, made in 1887, granted $26,666 for current ex- 
penses and repairs. 

To sum up, the University of Illinois has received since its establish- 
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The powers, rights, and property of the trustees of Indiana College 
were vested in the trustees of Indiana University. The sciences of 
law and medicine were added to the coarse of study, and the univer- 
sity was placed under the control of twenty-one trustees.^ The law 
school was organized in 1840 and continued until 1877, when it was 
abolished; a school of medicine was never established. The board 
of trustees was reduced to nine members in 1841.^ 

By laws passed in 1852 and 1855, respectively, the Governor of the 
State, the Lieutenant-Governor, Judges of the Supreme Court, Speaker 
of the House, and Superintendent of Public Instruction were made 
ex officio members of the board of trustees, consisting regularly of 
eight members. 

From the time of the organization of the seminary through its changes 
into Indiana College and finally to Indiana University, even to the year 
1867, the institution had been subject to State control, but had received 
no aid from the State treasury. It is true that a law was 'enacted by 
the Legislature in 1828 for the purpose of raising revenue by local tax- 
ation for the Gibson County Seminary. By this act fifty per cent, was 
levied " on the State and county revenue on all persons and property 
within the town of Princeton ; twenty-five per cent, on all persons and 
property not within said town, but within a distance of two miles;''' 
twelve and one-half per cent, within a distance of two to four miles; 
•and eight per cent, on persons and property within the county and not 
including the foregoing lists. It was a State institution in creation and 
control, but still a Federal institution in its support. 

But a new era dawned upon the university at this time. By an act* 
of March 8, 1867, the Legislature, in order to supplement the meagre 
endowment of the university^ made an annual appropriation of eight 
thousand dollars. Soon afterward eight thousand dollars additional 
was voted to meet the indebtedness of the institution. 

In 1873 the annual endowment^ was increased by the sum of fifteen 
thousand dollars, making the permanent annual endowment twenty- 
three thousand dollars. 

The most notable advance in the legal history of the university, and 
the one which will do more than any other to result in the fulfilment 
of the ideas of the founders of the institution, is found in the "Act to 
provide a fund for the permanent endowment of the Indiana Univer- 
sity," approved March 8, 1883. By this act, the passage of which was 
secured largely by the efforts of the alumni, it was provided that *' there 
shall be assessed and collected, as State revenues are assessed and col- 
lected, in the year 1883 and in each of the succeeding twelve years, the 
sum of one-half of one per cent, on each hundred dollars of taxable 
property in the State, which money when collected and paid into the 

1 Laws of Indiana, 1838, chap. 1021, ^Lawe of Indiana, 1828, chap. 83, p. 120. 

p. 294. -• Ihid., 1867, chap, vi, p. 20. 

« Woodbum, MS. * Ibid., 1873, chap, v, p. 17. 
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State treasury in each of the years named in this act shall be placed to 
the credit of a fund known as the Permanent Endowment Fund of the 
Indiana TTDiversity.^ , It is estimated that this tax will give a fUnd in 
twelve years of more than seven hundred thousand dollars. 

SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

Besides those already mentioned the Legislature of Indiana has made 
special appropriations to the university at Bloomington as follows: In 
1873, for building purposes,* ten thousand dollars ; in 1873, for contin- 
gent expenses,' twelve thousand dollars ; in 1874, for building purposes, 
ten thousand dollars ; in 1874, for contingent expenses, twelve thou- 
sand dollars. In 1885 the sum of thirty thousand dollars was granted 
for the purpose of erecting buildings destroyed by flre.^ For the lat- 
ter purpose two colleges were erected by Monroe County. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 

This institution was first organized under the name of the Indiana 
Agricultural Ck>llege, located at La Fayette, in accordance with the 
stipulations of the Congressional grant of 1862. Indiana's share of the 
grant was 390,000 acres in land scrip, which yielded a fund from sales 
of $212,238.50 ; this had increased to the sum of $265,000 in 1876, ac- 
cording to Mr. Smart,^ and amounted in 1885 to $340,000, yielding an 
annual income of $17,000.* 

Hon. John Purdue, a citizen of La Fayette, gave as an endowment to 
the college one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and its name was 
subsequently changed to Purdue University. On condition that it 
should be located in Tippecanoe County said county gave to the Uni- 
versity the sum of fifty thousand dollars. To carry out its part of the 
contract the State, by the General Assembly, devoted eighty thousand 
dollars for buildings and grounds.® 

The total value of the fands, productive and unproductive, amounted 
to $650,000 in 1883.'' 

The State has made the following special appropriations for its sup- 
port: 

1873. — Improvements •$60,000 

1875.— For two years ^ 20,000 

1877. — For two years 19,500 

1879.— For two years 9,000 

1881.— For two years..-- 40,000 

1885.— For four years »88,000 

1885. — For improvements 12,500 

Total io|249,000 

> (footed in Woodbum's History of Higher ^gtate Report, 1882-83 

Education in Indiana. ^ Ibid. 

*Laws of Indiana, 1873, pp. 8, 9. » Laws of Indiana, 1873,cbap. IV, p. 16. 

» IHd., 1885, chap. 32, p. 65. UMd., 1885, chap. X, p. 10. 

^Schools of Indiana, 155. »o Letter from President J. H. Smart, 
• fhid. * January 18, 1889. 
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COUNTY SEMINARIES. 

The seminaries of Indiana would fall^ according to modem classifica- 
tion, within the grade of secondary schools ; bat as a sapport and begin- 
ning of higher education in early times they deserve a ]>as8ing notice. 
Elsewhere in this paper the constitutional provisions relative to the 
public school system have beeu cited as authorizing '^seminaries" of ' 
learning in the several counties. This was followed by a law, approved 
in 1824, authorizing the establishment of seminaries in each county iD 
the State. lu the following year county seminaries and district schools 
began to be built by means of public revenue, supplemented by contri- 
butions of materials and labor levied as a tax on individuals. ^ The fte- 
quent incorporation of seminaries seemed to indicate that the system 

would be a success. 

« 

By an act of the Legislature passed' iu 1827 seminaries were incor- 
porated in Wayne, Franklin, Henry, Bush, Eandolph, Allen, Vigo, 
Daviess, Madison, Hamilton, and Sullivan Counties.^ By subsequent 
acts of the same year a seminary was incorporated in each of the fol- 
lowing counties,^ viz : Washington, Harrison, Knox, Fayette, and 
Clark. 

Yet the system did not succeed, although by 1837 the General Assem- 
bly had incorporated twenty-six by special legislation, and many more 
under a general law. 

However, in 1852, after the reorganization of the school system under 
its present form, the Legislature ordered the sale of all the property, 
real and personal, constituting the county seminaries, and the placing 
of the netrproceeds to the credit of the common school fund.* 

THE COMMON SCHOOL, FUND. 

Although the system of public schools was not established until 1852, 
the permanent fund of the same has grown to enormous proportions, 
and has been derived principally from the following sources : 

(1) The sale of the township sixteenth sections granted for common 
schools, as in other States. 

(2) In 1834 a fund of eighty thousand dollars was derived from a tax 
of twelve aud one-half per cent, on each share of bank stock. 

(3) The Legislature provided by the same act that the State bank 
should be established, and authorized a loan of $1,300,000 ; eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars of this was to pay for the stock in the bank, and 
five hundred thousand dollars to be loaned to individuals.* A sinking 

^ State Report; 1884, 11; one of the early school taxes in Indiana was levied in the 
form of days' work; every citizen in the district '\\'as obliged to fomlBh BomanydAys 
work or its eqiuvalent in materials. 

2 Statutes of Indiana, 1827, chap. 94, pp. 87-99. 

»Laws of 1827, chaps. 95, 96, 97, 98, 99. 

* Smart, 40. 
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fond was established to pay the loan, including the expenses and the 
interest; the remainder of the loan was ordered to be turned into a per- 
manent fund for the purpose of common school education. This has 
mcreased the common school fund about $5,500,000.* 

(4) The surplus revenue fund of 1836 was devoted to the cause of 
education, and yielded the sum of $862,254 to Indiana's share ; $573,- 
502.96 were set apart to augment the common school fund. 

(5) The proceeds of the sales of swamp lands of the 1850 grant were 
devoted to the common school fund. 

(6) All salt springs in Indiana Territory, granted to the Territory by 
act of Congress in 1816, were devoted to the school fund. From this 
source eighty-five thousand dollars were realized. 

(7) Sales of the county seminary lands were returned to common 
school fund. 

(8) The contingent fund, yielded from escheats, fines, etc. 

The fund has continued to increase from time to time until it now 
amoimts to nearly nine millions ($8,799,191).^ Kearly the entire fund 
was devoted to common schools. 

SUMMARY OF GRANTS. 

Indiana University, Bloomingion, 

Annnal grant, 1867-73, $8,000 ^ $48,000 

Annnal grant, 1873-89, $23,000 374,000 

Special appropriation 82,000 

One-half of one per ceot. tax on each $100 of taxable property in the State 

for a term of twelve years, 1883-95, estimated '^^- - • ''^ ^^» ^^ 

Total $1,204,000 

Purdue University, 

Appropriations, 1873-1889 249,000 

Total $1,453,000 
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No direct efforts were made by the State of Illinois to encourage 
higher education until the year 1867. The action taken then was in 
compliance with the conditions of the act of Congress donating public 
lands to the several States for the purpose of establishing colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts. The attitude of the 
State during the first fifty years of its existence was, on the whole, one 
of indifference to the interests of higher education. Kot only did the 
State withhold the funds which the Federal Government appropriated 

1 Smart, 39. ^ Ibid., 9. 
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for the establishmont of a college and Beminary of learniiig, bat for ^ 
number of years made use of them for other purposes, thus in a sense 
antagonizing the interests of higher education.^ 

COLLEGE AND SEMINARY FUNDS. 

In 1804 Congress, as we have seen in a previous chapter, established 
three land districts in the Territory of Indiana ( Yincennes, Elaskaskia, 
and Detroit). In each of these land districts a certain section in every 
township was set apart for school purposes, and also one township in 
each land district for the use of a seminary of learning. In 1809 the 
Kaskaskia district becaiae known as the Terntory of Illinois, retaining 
the same rights and privileges as under the former government.* The 
act admitting Illinois into the Union in 1818 con&rmed the appropria- 
tions made for the Territory, and in addition gave a second township 
for the support of a seminary of learning.^ This additional appropria- 
tion of a township was made in such terms as to permit the State to 
select the land in choice, detached tracts. Thus better lands were ob- 
tained for higher education than coald have been selected under the 
old requirement. 

Still another provision of this act of Congress especially favored the 
promotion of higher education in Illinois. Instead of granting 5 per 
cent, of the proceeds derived from the sale of public lands for building 
roads, as had always been done, the act set apart only 2 per ceDt. 
for that purpose and 3 per cent, for the encouragement of learning, of 
which a sixth part should be exclusively bestowed upon a college or 
university. *• The principal object of this provision was that immediate 
aid might be given to schools and to a college, which at that time were 
provided for only by the sale of waste lands. * 

But so far as the establishment of a college was concerned, no steps 
were taken in that direction until the year 1833. In that year a bill to 
incorporate an institution under the name of Illinois University, and to 
endow it with the college and seminary funds, was introduced into 
the State Legislature, but was defeated. The cause of the failure of the 
bill was, as appeared at the time, due to the jealousy which it aroused. 
among other colleges then in existence but not incorporated, which- 
feared that they would be completely overshadowed by a well endowed 
State university. Ko doubt the opposition thus aroused helped to defeat 
the bill, but in the light of the accompanying legislation a more potent 
cause was the absence of the college and seminary fund.^ The funds had 

I \V. L. Pillsbury : Early Education in Illinois j Illinois School Report for 1885-86, 
CXII. 
2 Pillsbury: lU. Soh. Rep., 1885-86, cv. 
••^Poore, 438. 
* Ibid. J 438, 

B Annals of the 15th Congress, April 4, 1848. 
•Pillsbury: HI. Sch.Rep., 1885-«6, cxu. 
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evidently been used up in defraying the expenses of the government, 
4Uid could not at that time have been produced.^ 

The action of the State Legislatare foar years before, in their haste to 
dispose of the seminary lands, strengthens this view. In 1829 the Leg- 
islature had lauthorized the sale of these lands at public auction, with a 
minimum price placed upon them of $1.25 an acre.^ In a short time 
sixty-seven and a half out of the seventy -two sections were sold, and^ 
but three of them for more than the minimum price.^ At this time 
there was no institution dependent upon the proi*.eeds of these sales for 
support, nor, so far as can be learned, did the Legislature contemplate 
establishing one. As a matter of fact none was established for over a 
quarter of a century. It is evident from a careful, review of the trans- 
actions of these few years that the State Government was in need of 
money to defray its expenses, and, rather than raise it by a tax upon 
the people, sold out at auction these lands appropriated by the Federal 
Government for the benefit of a seminary of learning.* 

After the sale of the seminary lands the derived proceeds, together 
with the college fund, were borrowed at once by the State at six per 
cent, interest, the interest to be added to the principal until used.* 
This action on the part of the State confirms the view expressed abov^ 
that it needed money and adopted this means of obtaining it. It will 
be noticed further, that the addition each year of the interest to the 
principal was a mere nominal transaction. The transfer needed simply 
to be made upon the books. In 1835 it was provided that the interest 
should be loaned to the school fund for distribution over the State." 
This continued until the establishment of the State Normal University 
in 1857, when the income of the college and seminary funds was turned 
over to it.'' The State has never repaid the interest on the seminai;y 
fund during this period (1835-1857)^ though it has paid that of the 
college fund.^ 

The proceeds of the sale of the seminary lands amounted in all to 
about sixty thousand dollars, and the interest on this for twenty-two 
years, which was never repaid, amounted to twenty thousand dollars.^® 

The college fund, or one-sixth of three per cent, ot the proceeds of the 
sale of public lands, amounted to $118,790. Part of the interest upon 
this was granted for the erection of the State Normal University build- 

* For fall discussion of this and the following, see Knight, 205. 
' Illinois Laws. 

3 Pillsbury : Sketch of the Permanent Public School Funds of Illinois ; Illinois 
School Eeport for 1881-82, cxxxiii. 

* See Knight, 206. 
'^Illinois Laws, 118. 
fi J&id., 1835, 23. 

7 Ibid., 1857, 300. 

* Pillsbury : Illinois School Report 1881-82, cxxxiv. 
® Jdui., cxxxvii. 

^^Ibid., cxxxiv. 
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ing in 1857. The remainder of the interest up to 1882 was added to 
the principal, which at that date stood upon the State auditor's books 
at $156,613.1 

GOLLEGES AND AOADEMIES. 

The only assistance that the State of Illinois gave to higher education 
in this early period was in granting charters to academies and colleges. 
At first even these were not given without jealous restrictions j* for in- 
stance, no professor of theology was allowed to occupy a college chair, 
no theological department was to be created in any form, no religions 
test was to be made in the selection of trustees, etc., and the Attorney- 
General was especially authorized to proceed at once against any col- 
lege corporation that should violate these restrictions in any respect. 
It is interesting to. notice in this connection that the constitutions of 
Illinois down to the one of 1870 did not recognize the establishment of 
schools as a public function. The Constitution of 1848 indirectly recog- 
nized the usefulness of schools by giving the General Assembly power 
to exempt certain school or college property from taxation at discretion.^ 

The Legislature of 1840-41 abolished the above theological restric- 
tions, and repealed the section which prohibited a college corporation 
holding land exceeding one square mile in perpetuity.* 

The Legislature of 1842-43 passed a general law for the incorporation 
of colleges, and exempted ten acres of land, owned by any literary in- 
stitution from taxation, and for colleges and seminaries of learning 160 
acres used as their location, including buildings and apparatus.^ This 
same Legislature also founded the State Museum of Geology. 

STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 

The State Normal University was established by an act of the Legis- 
lature February 18, 1857. As mentioned above, the interest on the 
college and seminary funds was appropriated to the university, excepts 
onetwenty-fourth per cent., which had previously been granted to th^ 
Deaf and Dumb Institute at Jacksonville. 

The treatment of normal schools does not properly come within th^ 
scope of this work, but an exception must be made in the case of the 
normal schools of Illinois, for the reason that they were endowed with 
funds appropriated by Congress for a college and a seminary of learn- 
ing. The president of the State Normal University, in the School Re- 
port for 1865-66, defends at some length the position that that institu- 
tion was, in the dictionary sense of the term, a college, and a proper 
receptacle for the Congressional grant to the State of Illinois. The fact 
that there was occasion for such a defence indicates that this view was 
not universally accepted. Since, however, it was the State which put 
this construction upon the nature of the university, and since later it 

I PiUsbury : Illinois School Report, ^ Willard. oxi. * WiUard, oxv. 

1881-82, cxxxvii. »Poore, 464. ^ lUinoia Laws. 
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has made appropriations for the maintenance 'of the Southern Ti^ormal 
University, established in 1^69, its aid to these institutions should be 
considered as an aid toward higher education. 

The State of Illinois did nothing, however, toward the maintenance of 
the State Normal University, except to transfer the interest of the sem- 
inary and college funds to its support. In 1869 the Southern Illinois 
Normal University was incorporated, and since 1877 the income of both 
funds has been equally divided between the two normal schools.^ 

By the same act which incorporated the Southern Illinois Normal 
University seventy-five thousand dollars were appropriated to erect 
buildings.^ In 1871 the State Legislature appropriated fifty thousand 
dollars,^ and in 1873 eighty thousand dollars,* for the completion of the 
buildings. In 1885 one hundred and fifty thousand dollars* were ap- 
propriated for the rebuilding of property destroyed by fire. 

GROVV^TH OP HIGHER EDUCATION. 

Although no organized effort was made on the part of the State in 
the interests of higher education until very late in the history of Illi- 
nois, its need was felt and other means were found for supplying sem- 
inaries and colleges. As early as 1700 the French Jesuits are said to 
have founded a college at Kaskaskia. But this report is not to be ac- 
cepted without reserve.^ No trace of such an institution remains, and 
it is very probable that the college existed principally in name, and 
in the cherished hopes of it founders. 

In the early part of this century, when Illinois was gradually becom- 
ing settled, academies endowed by private means sprang up in different 
parts of the State, followed later by colleges and seminaries similarly 
endowed. In 1841 there were in existence seven thriving colleges and 
forty-one academies.^ The abolishing of certain restrictions upon col- 
leges in this same year, and the extension of the rights of colleges to 
hold property a few years afterward, show that the State was begin- 
ning to awaken to the needs of a higher education. The establish- 
ment of the State Normal University in 1857 was a decided step taken 
in the direction of higher education by the State. Indeed, it is claimed 
that the movement which gave to the States their industrial colleges 
had its origin in Illinois. At all events, the project was first given 
tangible shape at a farmers' convention held in Granville, November 
18, 1851, in which Prof. J. B. Turner, of Jacksonville, presented his 
" plan for an industrial university for the State of Illinois.''^ 

We come now to the main effort made by the State of Illinois toward 
higher education, viz., in establishing 

I Pnisbnry : III. Sch. Rep., 1881-82, ^Ibid. 

cxxxv. ^Willard, xcix. 

« Illinois Laws. ^ PiUsbury, 111. Sch. Rep., 1885-86, cxl. 

3iWd. »/6ui., 1881-82, cxl. 
♦iWd. 
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THE ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 

4 

In accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress donating 
public lands to t^he several States, for the purpose of establishing ag- 
ricaltaral colleges^ the State Legislature in the early months of 1867 
passed acts for the location, organization, and endowment of the Illi- 
nois Industrial University. By one of the provisions of the organiza- 
tion act, the Governor was empowered to appoint a board of trustees* 
consisting of five persons, resident in each of the judicial grand divis- 
ions of the State, together with one resident in each of the Congres- 
sional districts of the State. This board was a body corporate and po- 
litic, and had complete control of the financial management of the in- 
stitution. At the first regular meeting the trustees were empowered 
to appoint a regent, who, together with the Governor, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and president of the State Agricultural 
Society, should be ex officio members of the board of trustees. Said 
regent should be charged with the general supervision of th^ educa- 
tional facilities and interests of the university, and 'his term of office 
should be two years. 

Illinois received, according to her representation in Congress, four 
hundred and eighty thousand acres of land scrip. The endowment fund 
derived from this source was a little over four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars^ and about fifteen thousand acres of land located in Minnesota and 
Nebraska, value undetermined. 

The scrip was turned over by the State to the trustees of the univer- 
sity. In consideration of the permanent location of the university at 
Urbana, Champaign County, it received the Urbana and Champaign 
Institute buildings and grounds, containing about ten acres. Also, one 
hundred and sixty acres of land adjacent thereto ; also, four hundred 
acres of land ♦ ♦ ♦ distant; not exceeding one mile from the cor- 
porate limits of the city of Urbana. Also four hundred and ten acres 
of land * ♦ • within one mile of the buildings herein offered. Also 
the donation offered by the Illinois Central Railroad Company, of fifty 
thousand dollars' worth of freight over said road for the benefit of said 
university. The university also received from the county over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in bonds, fruit trees, shrubbery, etc. In all, the 
university received in consideration of its location an estimated amount 
of four hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

The first appropriation made by the State Legislature for the benefit 
of the State university was in March, 1869. The appropriation amounted 
to sixty thousand dollars in all, twelve thousand five hundred dollars 
per annum for two years to the agricultural department, ten thousand 
dollars per annum for two years to the horticultural department, five 
thousand dollars to the chemical department, and ten thousand dollars 
for apparatus, books, etc 

^ Illiuois Laws. 
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In April, 1871, an additional appropriation of one hundred and twenty- 
^five thousand dollars was made ; seventy-five thousand dollars for the 
erection of a main building, to contain a hall, library, geological, zoo- 
logical j and botanical rooms, etc., twenty-five thousand dollars for the 
erection of a building for the mechanical department, five thousand 
five hundred dollars for chemical and mining departments, three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars for the horticultural department, sixteen thou- 
sand dollars for the agricultural, and ten thousand dollars for incidental 
expenses, apparatus, books, etc. 

In 1873 an act was passed << making an appropriation in aid of the In- 
dustrial University and for payment of taxes on lands held by the 
State for the use of said institution." The whole appropriation 
amounted to twenty-one thousand dollars, one thousand five hundred 
dollars of which was in aid of experimental farming, and six thousand 
dollars for taxes on the lands held by the university. 

An act to regulate the Illinois Industrial University and to make ap- 
propriations therefor was approved May 7, 1873. By this act some 
changes were made in the organization and management of the univer- 
sity. The number of trustees was changed to nine, of which a chosen 
three should constitute an executive committee, " who, when said board 
is not in sessi5n, shall have the management and control of the said uni- 
versity and its affairs." lustructions were given the treasurer by this act 
regarding part of the endowment fund, which was soon to become due. 
Also, provisions Were made for obtaining the fifty thousand dollars' 
worth of freight donated by the Illinois Central Eailroad to the univer- 
sity. Also, by this act the sum of $44,550 was granted for the pay- 
ment of the expenses incurred in the completion and furnishing of 
the main building. 

In April, 1875, an appropriation of $11,500 was made to be used in 
the payment of taxes, for apparatus for the physical laboratory, veteri- 
nary department, and printing establishment. 

By an act of May 18, 1877, sixteen thousand dollars were appropriated 
for taxes on lands and current expenses, and fifty-three thousand dol- 
lars for new buildings, enlargements, etc. 

This was followed by an act of May 22, 1879, appropriating $24,50^ 
for current expenses, taxes, improvements, etc., and by an act of May 
28, 1881, granting $40,300 for similar purposes. Current expenses 
were met in 1883-84 by an appropriation of $54,500. 

In June, 1885, the name of the Illinois Industrial University was 
changed by an act of the Legislature to that of the University of Illi- 
nois, the name by which it is known at the present time. 

In 1885 an act approved June 27, 1885, appropriated $53,500 for cur- 
rent and improvement expenses. 

The last appropriation, made in 1887, granted $26,666 for current ex- 
penses and repairs. 

To sum up, the University of Illinois has received since its establish- 
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ment in 1867, five hundred and thirty-one thousand dollars in direct ap- 
propriations from the State. This sum together with the appropria- 
tion of four hundred and fifteen thousand dollars made to the Southern 
Illinois Kormal University, which we have considered as coming within 
the scope of this work, constitutes the total material aid given for the 
benefit of higher education by the State of Illinois. 

Slow at first to comprehend the benefits of a higher education, and to 
make use of the advantages in that line given to her by the Federal 
Government, Illinois has at last awakened to a sense of her needs, and 
is now making amends for her lost opportunities. 

SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Illinois Indastrial University : 

Entire State appropriations $531, 000 

By the citizens of Urbana, and bonds of county, etc 400, 000 

Illinois Central Railroad 50,000 

Illinois Normal University : 415, 000 

Total appropriations by the State for higher education 531, 000 

l^ate appropriations, including the Southern Normal University 946, 000 



MICHIGAN. 



The history of State higher education in Michigan centres around one 
institution. But that institution is the foremost university of the great 
West, and indeed the first model of a complete State university in 
America. The State has performed such an important part in the de- 
velopment of this university that a complete history of the legislation 
pertaining to it would extend beyond the compass of this paper; an 
attempt will be made to give only an outline of the important relations 
of the State to its establishment and support. 

EARLY EDUCATION. 

The leading citizens of Michigan in early times were of hardy New 
England >5tock, either emigrants directly from the far East or from the 
colony of Ohio. They carried with them the characteristics of their 
fathers in respect to their devotion to higher learning ; they brought 
with them the sense of the great necessity of a system of education to 
insure the continuance of free institutions; they had an admiration for 
the highest means of culture. 

With these ideas for a heritage, untrammeled by precedent and the 
binding force of custom they entered a new territory to build upon 
virgin soil a university to suit the needs of a growing community ; con- 
sequently the struggle for intellectual elevation began at a very early 
date in the new settlements. There had settled about Detroit as early 
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as 1810 a company, about five rhoasand^ souls, msmy of whom were of 
French descent and as a rule very illiterate. But there were among 
them Anglo-Americans of indomitable will and energy. 

The population continued to increase slowly as the emigrants came . 
toiling overland, or made their way through the Great Lakes or up the 
Mississippi, always receiving their provisions overland from Philadel- 
phia. Although the Jesuits had settled in Michigan at a much earlier 
period^ and established their missions, very little had been done toward 
education, and their illiterate French followers were calculated to be a 
hindrance rather than a help to any organized effort. There had been 
but little progress in this early period toward material comforts and ^ 
less toward culture and learning. 

But about the year 1816 there began to be decided thoughts expressed 
in favor of steps toward higher education, and in the following year, 
when the whole population did not number over seven thousand souls, 
an a<5t was passed providing for the founding of and maintaining a 
university.^ 

Prior to this, in 1804,* when Michigan was organized as a Territory, 
Congress granted a township of land for a seminary of learning, and 
the university to be established in 1817 was to be in accordance with 
this grant. 

The Territorial government committed the interests of higher educa- 
tion to the care of the Governor and the Judges, and it is supposed that 
through the exertions of Hon. A.B. Woodward,* then presiding Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Michigan, that the act estab- 
lishing a university was framed. A portion of this most curious docu- 
ment of the early history of Michigan will be given. 

THE CATHOLEPISTEMIAD OB UNIVERSITY MICHIGANIA. 

It is entitled "An act to establish the Catholepistemiad or Univer- 
sity Michigania.''® 

^' Beit enacted by the Governor and Judges of the Territory of Michi- 
gan, That there shall be in the said Territory a catholepistemiad or 
university denominated the Catholepistemiad or University Michigania. 

The Catholepistemiad or University of Michigania shall be composed 
of thirteen didaxum or professorships ; first, a didaxia or professorship 
catholepistemia, or universal science, the dictator or professor of which 
shall be president of the institution ; second, a didaxia or professorship 
of anthropoglassica, or literature embracing all of the epistemum or 
sciences relative to language; third, a didaxia or professorship of 

iTen Brook, 95. 

' A Jesuit mission was established at Sanlt Ste. Marie in 1668. 

3 Territorial Laws of Michigan, Vol. II, p. 104. 

* United States Statutes at Large, Vol. VII, p. 166. 

•Ten Brook, 90. 

« Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Michigan, 1880, p. 360, 
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mathemafcica or mattiematics ; fourth, a didaxia or profesBorship of 
physiognostica or natural history, etc.^ The act thus continues through 
the whole range of the ^^ thirteen didaxum f the remaining nine are as 
follows : Natural philosophy^ astronomy, chemistry^ medical sciences, 
economical sciences, ethical sciences, military sciences, historical 
sciences, and intellectual. 

The university was to be under the control of the professors and 
president, who were to be appointed by the Gk)vernor, while the institu- 
tion was to be the center and controlling power of the educational sys- 
tem of the State. It was to be supported by taxation by an increase 
, of the amount of taxes already levied, by 15 per cent. Also power was 
given to raise money for the support of the university by means of lot- 
teries. 

This remarkable document was not without its influence in shaping 
the public school policy of Michigan, but it was many years before the 
State approximated its learned provisions. Impracticable as this eda- 
cational plan appears for a handful of people in the woods of Michigan, 
it served as a foundation upon which to build. 

The officers and president were duly appointed, and the work of the 
new university began at once. At first the university appeared as a 
school board, to establish and maintain primary schools which they 
held under their charge. Then followed a course of study for classical 
academies, and finally, in October, 1S17, an act was passed establishing a 
college in the city of Detroit called " The First College of Michigania." 
Thus the university had assumed control of the education of the State 
and had taken steps toward primary, secondary, and collegiate educa- 
tion. But, owing to its short duration and its want of adaptability to 
the needs of the Territory, the institution failed to accomplish much in 
practical education. 

The people contributed liberally to these early schools, the sum of 
three thousand dollars being subscribed at the beginning. There was 
also a sum of five thousand dollars derived from the land grant made 
in the treaty of Fort Meigs in 1817.^ The devotion of the people to 
education is seen in the following incident : 

After the fire in Detroit of 1805 certain sums of money were sent on 
from Montreal and Mackinaw for the relief of the sufferers. As the 
holders of the money could not obtain satisfactory security for the 
money it was not given out, and the sufferers requested that it be given 
to the university. 

An act was passed on the 30th of April, 1821, by the Governor and 
Judges establishing a university^ in Detroit to take the place of the 
catholepistemiad and to be called the *' University of Michigan.'' In its 
charter nearly all the powers of the former institution were substantially 
confirmed, except the provision for taxes and lotteries,^ and in addition 



1 Ten Brook, 101. 

'2 Laws of Michigan, Territorial, I, p. 879. 



3 Ten Brook. 102. 
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the township of land granted by Gongress and tbitee sections obtained 
in the Fort Meigs treaty were placed under the control of the university. 
The new institution was made the legal successor of the old, and more 
conformable to the requirements of the use of the seminary lands as 
laid down in the ordinance of 1787. 

l£ was not until May, 1824, that the first lands were located. Those 
of the three sections granted by the Fort Meigs treaty were located on 
the river below Detroit, and patents granted by the Government. 

Difficulties arose pertaining to the location of the township for a 
seminary of learning, granted by Gongress in 1804, and a committee was 
appointed to memorialize Gongress aild to petition for the removal of 
the difficulties^ and location of the seminary lands. The memorial was 
successful, and Gongress responded by an act^ of May 20, 1826, author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to set apart and reserve out of any 
of the public lands in the Territory of Michigan two townships of land 
for the endowment of a " seminary of learning" in lieu of the one town- 
ship granted in 1804. A small portion of these lands was located by 
the Board of Education prior to the admission of Michigan as a State. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN^ 

The second corporation, known as the " University of Michigan," 
carried on the work of education already begun from 1821 to the third 
organization, in 1837. 

The education was very limited, consisting in one classical academy 
at Detroit, and part of the time a Lancasterian school. The boards of 
education kept up and transmitted the university idea to such an ex- 
tent that it may be said truly and legally that* there was one University 
of Michigan, which passed through three successive stages of develop- 
ment marked by the dates 1817, 1821, and 1837. 

After the organization of the State government the university passed 
through another transformation, and was placed under the control of 
a board of regents appointed by the Governor, The new organization 
succeeded to the property of the old, which consisted in the academy 
and lot in Detroit and private subscriptions.^ The seminary lands were 
placed under the control of the Legislature.* 

UNIVERSITY LAND ENDOWMENT. 

For a full discussion of this subject the reader is referred to more 
extended histories of the University of Michigan. The annals of the 
institution have been well kept and recorded by careful historians.*^ 



* One of the chief difficultiea was that the lands must be located on lands freed from 
Indian titles at the time of the. grant. As no such lands existed until after 1817, the 
township could not be located. Ten Brook, 106. 

' United States Statutes at Large, Vol. IV, p. 180. 

3 Knight, 138. 

*See Ten Brook, C. K. Adams, and G. W. Knight. 

880— Ko. 1 16 
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Yet a brief oatline of the subject mast be given here to present the 
method adopted by the Legislature of Michigan for the disposal of the 
land grants. 

It may be premised first that the public lands donated for a semi- 
nary of learning were almost invariably well located by the commis- 
sioners, were sold at a good price, but would have brought much 
larger returns had their sales been less hasty. 

A committee appointed by the trustees of the university in 1827 re- 
ported favorably concerning lands on the Maumee Eiver, and two sec- 
tions were located and reserved where now is the city of Toledo, in 
Ohio.^ These lands were very valuable, and there were consequently 
ready purchasers. The trustees, having obtained the permission of Gon- 
gi'ess,^ exchanged the most valuable half of this tract for less valuable 
lands in the vicinity of the graift. Thus 401^ acres were exchanged for 
777 acres of less valuable land.^ 

Subsequently (1834) Mr. Oliver, with whom the lands were exchanged, 
bought back the tract (777 acres) which he had exchanged, paying for 
it the sum of five thousand dollars. For over four hundred acres of 
land now in the heart of the city of Toledo the trustees received tfee 
sum of five thousand dollars. The remainder of the tract was sold 
principally in 1844 and 1850, at an average price of over nineteen dollars 
per acre. 

The Toledo lands, which are now worth millions of dollars, brought 
the paltry sum of seventeen thousand dollars.* 

The Superintendent,* in his first report in 1837, suggested that the first 
twenty thousand acres of land would bring at once at least twenty dollars 
per acre, and the remainder would bring the same price when necessary 
for it to be sold. By an act of the Legislature approved March 21, 
1837, the Superintendent was authorized to sell as much of the univer- 
sity lands as would amount to five hundred thousand dollars at a mini- 
mum^ price of twenty dollars per acre. The sales the following year 
show an average price of $22.85 per acre, and the total amount re- 
ceived was more than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars.' This 
was an excellent beginning, and promised well for the university en- 
dowment. 

But unfortunately there were difficulties to arise which would mate- 
rially modity the estimates of results. It was found that very many of 
the best lands were already occupied by settlers, although the lands 
had been regularly located by the university.^ The clamors .of the set- 
tlers induced the Legislature to release 10,240 acres of said lands that 
had been located for eight years. 

^ This territory then belonged to Michigan, but was ceded to Ohio in 1836. 

^ United States Statutes at Large, Vol. YI, p. 402. 

3 Ten Brook, 108. 

* Ibid., 109, 

<^ Report of Superintendent, 1880, 354. 

'ilMd., 355. 
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The university in place of this was to receive an eqaal amount of land 
of the same valae, bat it was impossible to find it.^ The best land had 
been chosen in 1830. In 1839 a bill passed both houses authorizing 
the sale of a large quantity of university lands which had been occu- 
pied by settlers, but the Governor wisely vetoed the bill and saved the 
university fund.* 

By an act of 1840 three commissioners were appointed to investigate 
each claim, and if it could be shown that the claimant had settled on 
the land prior to its selection by the university the claimant should pur- 
chase the land at its appraised value, exclusive of improvements.^ By 
its operation over four thousand acres were sold at an average price of 
six dollars and twenty-one cents per .acre,* at a time when university 
lands were selling at twenty-four dollars per acre.^ This brought to 
the university fund sixty-five thousand dollars less than would have 
been realized had the minimum price of 1837 been adhered to.^ Again, 
in 1841, the minimum "^ price ^as reduced to fifteen dollars per acre, 
and in the following year to twelve dollars per acre, which was retro- 
spective.® 

By this last law the associate judges were authorized to examine any 
lands that had been sold previous to 1841 for twenty dollars per acre 
or more, and appraise such lands at their value at the time of the sale, 
and place the balance to the credit of the purchaser. By the report 
of the Superintendent for the year 1843^ it appears that the sura of 
$34,651 had thus been repaid to purchasers of university land. The 
total sales to this date had been two hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, but the " effect of various acts of relief and retrospective leg- 
islation '^ reduced the amount to one hundred and thirty -seven thousand 
dollars.^® 

In the face of this adverse legislation the sum realized from the sale 
of the seminary lands amounted to about four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, or less than one-half of the anticipated amount. Still the 
average price per acre was, for the entire quantity sold, eleven dollars 
and eighty-seven cents, or more than twice that received for any other 
educational grant in the Korth-West Territory." 

In 1880 the account of the fund stood as follows:'* all lands with the 
exception of 337.26 acres had been sold. There was in the hands of the 
State the sum of $465,788.46. There was due from purchasers $73,190,08, 
making the total university fund $538,978.54, with an income of 
$38,426.48. 

In 1883 the lands were all sold but 287 acres, and the fund had in- 
creased to the sum of $543,317.66. 

1 Eeport of Superintendent, 1880, 355. ^ Laws of Michigan, 1841, 157. 

« Senate documents, 1839. « Ihid., 1842, 45. 

3 Laws of Michigan, 1840, 101. « Superintendent's Report, 1843. 

* Knight, 142. 'o JW<2.,1880, 356. 

^Ibid, "Knight, 144. 

*B^rt of Superintendent, 1880, 355. ^> Superintendent of Instruotion, 357. 
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BRANCH SCHOOLS. 

The extensive plan early entertained for the branch schools of the 
University of Michigan resulted in nothing further than the establish- 
ment of an excellent system of high schools, connected directly with 
the university curriculum, but entirely independent of the institution in 
their support and government. 

It is evident that the originators of the plan had plainly in mind the 
gymnasia of Germany. The plan was very extensive. It was proposed 
to start eight branch schools. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction in his first report recom- 
mended that a branch school should be established in each county. The 
counties were to furnish buildings, then share equally with the regents 
in the support of these schools* 

The Legislature enacted, in the main, according to the Superinten- 
dent's report : the branches were to be assisted in regard to philosophi- 
cal apparatus, and one branch was to Consist of a department for the 
higher education of females and a normal and agricultural department. 
Thus it was expected to form about one hundred colleges with a univer- 
sity at their head. In this extensive plan the university was to sup- 
port itself and pay one-half of the expenses of the one hundred colleges 
on a prospective income arising from a capital which was not to exceed 
one million dollars at the highest estimate. 

In the original law it was enacted that no branch school could be 
formed without the consent of the Legislature. This was changed in 
1837 ; the power was delegated to the regents, and the regents gave 
the committee on branch schools full power to act. 

It was immediately determined to start eight branch schools, and to 
appropriate eight thousand dollars for this purpose. Five hundred 
dollars was to be given to each, and the remainder distributed among the 
schools according to the number of the students in attendance at each. 

Five of these schools, the first at Pontiac, were founded within the 
first year. The Superintendent's Keport for 1841-42 shows that there 
were seven then in existence. 

From 1837, the date of founding of the first school, to 1846, the re- 
gents spent the sum of $35,935 on branch schools.^ It began to be felt 
that this was all contrary to law, and in 1849 a resolution was offered 
in the Assembly discontinuing branch schools, but it was not acted 
upon. In the following year it was made a test case, without reaching 
any decision. However, it was evident to all that the practice was 
illegal, and the policy was changed. 

It was not the intention of the Government that the seminary grant 
should be devoted to the support of one hundred colleges, but to found 
a seminary of learning. The funds were wisely returned to one chan- 
nel for support of a central university for the State and during many 
years for the North -West. 



1 Ten Brook, 145. 
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In 1870 a law was passed admittiug students to the university who 
should complete the course in the various high schools and pass an 
examination before a properly constituted committee. 

LEGISLATIVE ENDOWMENTS. 

The University of Michigan received no State aid durijig the first 
thirty years of its existence, dating from the origin of its present organi- 
zation in 1837. " It was not until 1867, when the university had already 
become strong and renowned, when pupils were more numerous than 
those of any other institution in the land that the State was called to 
give the first penny to its support, and then the whole appropriation 
was fifteen thousand dollars a year, which was a tax of just one-twentieth 
of a mill on the appraisal of the taxable property of this rich Common- 
wealth. The total sum received by tax and drawn from the State 
treasury down to January, 1879, is in round numbers four hundred and 
sixty-nine thousand dollars.* 

The State has recently generously compensated for its early delin- 
quency in this respect. First of all must be mentioned the loan* of 
one hundred thousand dollars which the State made to the university 
in 1838. This sum was expended in buildings and apparatus, and by 
its use the university was prepared to open in 1844. 

The loan was made with the hope of early repayment by means of 
the interest on the land endowment fund. The law provided that both 
principal and interest should be repaid from the income of the univer- 
sity fund. The loan was invested in twenty-year State bonds for tho 
required amount.^ But, as the payment of the interest on the loan 
absorbed a greater part of the income from the fund, the prospect of 
payment of the principal seemed hopeless. 

In 1844 the Legislature accelerated the sales of lands by offering to 
accept in payment for them outstanding warrants against the State 
which could be purchased for fifty cents on the dollar. The State cred- 
ited the university with the full legal price of the land which cost the 
purchaser just half as much. The university lost nothing by this. The 
purchasers were the direct gainers and the university the indirect 
gainer by the act.* 

The law further provided that the loan might be paid from the prin- 
cipal of the university fund. 

This was not in accordance with the provisions of the grant. 



^The Higher Education, Pres. J. B. Angell. ''The total appropriations of the 
State of Michigan to her university, up to date [1889], amount to |1, 842,142." Ad- 
dress on State Universities in the West, by Pres. James B. Angell, Proceedings of 
tlie Twenty-seventh Convocation, University of the Slate of New York, 1889. 

* Joint documents, Mich., 1879. 
3 Michigan Laws, 1848, 248. 

* Knight, 143. The university also had the opportunity of the direct benefit, for 
ffcll of the warrants were accepted by the State from the university at par. 
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Interest on the loan was paid for some years until, in 1853, the State 
authorized the interest on the entire university fund to be paid to the 
university, thus virtually canceling the obligation of the latter. In 
1877 the Auditor-General, by virtue of a resolution of the Legislature, 
made the loan on the records a part of the university fund.^ 

The endowment fund was not sufficient to provide for the growing, 
needs of the university. The Legislature was made to see this in 1867 
and accordingly passed an act in that year granting an annual appro- 
priation of about fifteen thousand dollars, but with the following pro- 
viso that at least one homoeopathic professor should be appointed in the 
medical department. 

Fearing that such a move would bring on a detrimental controversy, 
the university failed to accept the grant. Two years later the grant 
was made without the proviso, and the accumulations of the grant of 
1867, amounting to over thirty thousand dollars, were paid.* 

From this time on the Legislature has provided well for the univer- 
sity. Considering the heavy taxation Michigan has undergone, the 
university has received a liberal support. 

In 1873 the appropriation of one-twentieth of a mill on each taxable 
dollar was made for a permanent endowment.^ It is also provided that 
the amount paid to the university because of this act should not ex- 
ceed fifty thousand dollars, and when the amount reached this sum it 
should be the annual assessment for the support of the university. 
Thus the Legislature gave from 1867 to 1873 the sum of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars per annum 5 from 1873 to present date one twentieth of a 
mill taxation on all assessed values ; from 1875 six thousand dollars 
per annum for the support of the homoeopathic department. 

Besides this, special appropriations have been made for various ob- 
jects in the support of the several departments, as follows : * 

In 1875 the sum of $44,500.00 

In 1877 the sum of 49,000.00 

In 1879 the sum of 75,000.00 

In 1880 the sum of 88,000.00 

In 1881 the sum of 70,000.00 

In 1882 the sum of ^ 47,500.00 

In 1883 the sum of 37,200.00 

In 1884 the sum of 27,200.00 

In 1885 the sum of : 56,000.00 

In 1886 the sum of 51,500.00 

In 1887 the sum of 108,365.94 

In 1888 the sum of 46,700.00 

^Eeportof Superintendent Public Instruction, 356, 357. For a full discussion of 
this question, upon which there has been a great controversy, see Ten Brook, 128, 135. 

^ By an act of 1875 an annual endowment was fixed of six thousand dollars p^ 
annum for the support of the homoeopathic department, to be paid to the regents for 
this purpose. ' 

3 Revised Statutes, 1882, art. 4944. 

* Compiled from the president's reports. These appropriations are exolnsive of tbe 

receipta from the one-twentieth of a mill tax and the six thousand dollan appropn- 

Ation /or homcBopathio department, except mcaAe of 1880, which includes tiie fi>in^* 
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To show tbe direction of these appropriatioDS a part of the act ap- 
proved Jane 24, 1887, snaking these appropriations, will be given. 

For the year 1887 the appropriations were made for the following pur- 
poses:^ 

For repairs $5,000.00 

Contingent expenses 6,250.00 

Library and books T 5,000.00 

Homoeopathic College and Hospital 6,200.00 

University Hospital - 5,000.00 

Dental CoUege 8,000.00 

Apparatus for experiments in natural philosophy 2, 000. 00 

Transportation and placing, Rogers's statuary 1, 973. 01 ' 

Transportation and placing, Chinese exhibit A 1, 792. 93 

Vault for chemicals, storage 400.00 

Forge and foundry 5,000.00 

Machineryin engineering laboratory 6,750.00 

Scientific, building and apparatus 35,000.00 

Boiler and boiler-house .• 15,000.00 

For additional salaries 5,000.00 

Total of special appropriations $108,365.94 

To this amount should be added the sum of six thousand dollars,^ 
given annually by the act of 1875, and the sum of $43,886.25, the 
amount received from the one-twentieth of a mill tax for the year 
1887. This gives a total of $158,252.19 raised by taxation and appro- 
priated out of the public treasury for a single year, the largest sum 
given in any year. 

According to a statis tical table in the report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Michigan in 1880, the total amount received 
from the permanent funds, that is, from the United States grant, from 
the year 1839 to 1880, inclusive, was $1,129,910.91. The income the 
first year, 1839, was $9,433.13. The minimum amount raised was $994.83 
in 1843, and the maximum in 1879 was $46,921.95. 

As heretofore stated, the first appropriation from taxation was made 
available in 1869, the amount received in that year by the university 
from the State treasury being $38,197.02. The total amount appro- 
priated from 1869 to 1880, inclusive, was $654,421.2 The receipts 
from other sources amounted, during the period from 1839 to'1880, to . 
$622,634.97, less than the donations by taxation, and a little more than 
one-third of the entire income derived from the Fed.eral and State grants. 

THE STATE AGRICULTURAL OOLLEGE. 

The provisions of the Constitution of Michigan adopted in 1850 re- 
quired that the Legislature <' shall, as soon as practicable, provide for 
the establishment of an agricultural school."^ This was the first step 

^ Report of president, 1887. 

'This agrees approximately with President Angell's statement given above, the 
amount of the donation being $185,375 for 1879 and 1880. 
' Constitution of Michigan, 1850, Art. XIII, sec. 11. 
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taken toward the foanding of the Agricaltaral College. Parsaant to 
the teuor of the Constitution a bill was introduced into the Legislature 
in 1853, but was lost in the House after passing the Senate. In 1853 
the Legislature passed an act establishing the school^ to be located 
within ten miles of the State capital, and granting twenty-two sections 
of the salt-spring lands for purchasing a farm and putting the school in 
operation.^ The school was to be placed under the management of the 
Board of Education, and the executive committee of the State Agri- 
cultural Society were authorized to select a farm. 

The committee selected 623.56 acres lying about three and one-half 
miles east of Lansing. 

The .9tate Board of Education, according to law, concluded the pur- 
chase for the sum of $9,353.55, or at an average price of fifteen dollars 
per acre. Subsequently an ad^joining tract of 53.01 acres was procured 
for the sum of $1,059.92, making in the whole farm 676.57 acres, obtained 
at a cost of $10,413.47.* 

In 1856 buildiugs were erected, and the school was formally opened 
in May, 1857^, witln an attendance of sixty-one students. This was the 
first agricultural school opened in the United States.' 

The minimum price fixed upon the twenty- two sections of the saline 
grant yielded the sum of $56,320. The Legislature appropriated in 1857 
the sum of forty- thousand dollars to meet the needs of the institution. 
In 1858 the Legislature granted for the various uses of the college the 
proceeds of 6,961 acres of swamp lands which yielded a fund of 
$42,396.87.* 

The college thus so favorably started commenced a struggle against 
the prejudice existing in different parts of the State against a school of 
such nature. It was finally thought more fitting that the school should 
be under the control of the State Board of Agriculture, and in accord- 
ance with the desire of the State Board of Education the transfer was 
made in 1861. 

It is to be noticed that the Legislature had petitioned Congress in 
1850 for an endowment of three hundred and fifty thousand acres of land, 
but the request was not granted. Again, in 1858 the State Board of 
Education conjointly with the faculty of the college made a second 
petition for the same purpose. Although sanctioned by the Legislature, 
the petition was without avail. But the constant pressure brought \Xi 
bear upon Congress by Michigan and other States in which the agita- 
tion of agricultural education was taking place led to the passage of a 
Congressional act, in 1858, granting twenty-five thousand acres for every 
member of Congress in the several States. This bill was vetoed by 
President Buchanan, but was passed and became a law with few 

1 Report of Superintendent Public Instruction, 1880, 374. 
« lUd,, 374, 375. 

* Joint documents 1858, No. 7, 33. 
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changes in 1862, the principal change being the increase of the number 
of acres granted to thirty thousand per Eepresentative in lieu of twenty- 
4ve thousand. Michigan received by this grant two hundred and forty 
. thousand acres. The minimum price of these lands was fixed at two doU 
lars and fifty cents per acre in 1863, but in 1868, before the patents to the 
lands had, been obtained, the mininum price was fixed at five dollars. In 
1869 the price of agricultural lands was fixed at three dollars and forest 
lands at five dollars. A statement of 1880 shows that there remained un- 
sold 151,345.45 acres, and the amount of the fund at that date was 
$281,449.52, yielding an income of $17,954.82. A later report shows that 
one hundred and six thousand acres had been sold at an average price 
of $3.47 per acre, yielding net returns of $367,117.24. 

The remaining land (134,000 acres) is of good quality, and doubtless 
will yield a premium on the minimum price fixed, five dollars. 

The total income from permanent funds prior to September 30, 1880, 
amounted to $133,033.37 while the legislative appropriations reached ^ 
the liberal figure of $530,767.35 during the time from the school's organi- 
zation (1855) to 1880. 

The value of the buildings, apparatus, and grounds waB estimated in 
1880 by President Abbott to be two hundred and seventy-four thousand 
dollars. 

The Agricultural College of Michigan differs but little from ordinary 
institutions of other States. It proposes ^ to impart a knowledge of 
science in its application to the arts of life ; to afford to its students 
daily manual labor ; to prosecute experiments for the promotion of agri- 
culture and horticulture ; to afford a means of general education to the 
farming class, and finally, to afford instruction in the courses of study 
provided for by the act of Congress and the organic law of the college. 

The full organization of the academic department of the University 
of Michigan has rendered it unnecessary that the literary courses in the 
Agricultural College be developed as fully as in like institutions of other 
States where thorough literary culture was wanting. 

SUMMARY OF GHANTS AND APPROPRIATIOXS. 
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The University of Michigan, 

Total appropriations from 1867 to 1880 inclusive $654, 421. 00 

Prom one-twentieth mill tax, 1880 to 1888..-.. ., 312,783. 75 

Annnal appropriations for homoepathic department ($6,000) 48, 000. 00 

Special appropriations, 1880 to 1888 449,995.94 ^ 

Total State appropriations to University of Michigan 1, 465, 200. 6j 

Agricultural College, 

Appropriations from 1855 to 1880 inclusive 530,767.35 

Appropriations from 1880 to 1888, estimated 200,000.00 

Total appropriations $2,195,968.04 

1 Calendar 1879. See Superintendent's Eeport 1880, 377. 
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' WISCONSIN. 
ORGANIZATION OP STATE TJNIVEBSITY. 

In 1838, two years after orgaDization as a Territory, Wisconsin peti- 
tioned Congress for aid to establish a university. * 

The request was granted, the usual seventy-two sections of land were 
set aside for this object, and the Territorial Legislature at once passed 
a law establishing the University of the Territory of Wisconsin. * 

The organization of a board of trustees was, however, the only other 
action which took place previous to the adoption of the State Constitu- 
tion in 1848 f this provided for the establishment of a State university 
''at or near the seat of government," and stated, emphatically, that 
the lands granted for a university should constitute a perpetual fund, 
the income of which should be devoted to the support of this institu- 
tion.* 

UNFORTUNATE MANAGEMENT OF LANDS. 

This declaration was apparently to little purpose, as the State has 
treated these do'mains as granted absolutely, and not as held in trust' 
There is probably no worse example of mismanaged public educational 
funds on record than is to be found in connection with this institution." 
Proper committees were appointed by the Legislature of 1848 to ap- 
praise the lands at their true value,^ and in the following year a law 
was passed® which provided for their sale at auction at prices ranging 
from $1.13 to $7.06 per acre, as appraised in 1848. Ko one questions 
the wise policy of this method of raising funds for the university, but 
the fact that the legislative body did, in 1849 and succeeding years, 
"dispose of large tracts of land for three dollars per acre which to-day 
would readily bring twenty-five dollars" is cause for just censure. 
Another strange action is chronicled in the Eegents' Second Annual 
Beport, dated January 16, 1850. Here it is stated that, while the school 
lands (every sixteenth section) were held at a value of $3.44 per acre, 
the university lands, though- well selected xand of much better quality, 
were appraised at an average of $2.78 per acre. In defence of their 
action the Legislature of 1849 claimed that low prices and rapid' sales 
would be more favorable to the speedy accumulation of funds.' At 
the meeting of the Legislature in 1850, however, the sound principle 

1 History of Land Grants for Education in North- West Territory, G. W. Knight. 

« U. S. Statutes, 244. 

3 G. W. Knight, 145. 

* Constitution, Art. X, Sec. 6. 

^Historical Sketch of University of Wisconsin, S. H. Carpenter, 12. 

«lWd.,24. 

7 Wisconsin Laws, 1848, 123. 

8North-West Territory, G. W. Knight, 145. 

9 Ibid., 146. 
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was advanced that it would be wiser to accumulate a large sum, even 
though a longer time were required, and they accordingly raised the 
miniipum price of all unsold land to ten dollars an acre, which caused a 
large increase in the proceeds of the next year's sales.^ 

Bat this advance in price resulted in such public dissatisfaction 
that the Legislature of 1851 was persuaded to change the price to seven 
dollars per acre, except where the land had been appraised higher ($7.06) 
in 1848.* Some parties claiming this was too great a price for some of 
the land, and others that the sales were too much delayed, the Gov- 
ernor was authorized in 1852 to appoint commissioners to re-appraise 
the sectipns remaining ; this was accomplished, and a minimum price 
of three dollars^ an acre was fixed, which resulted in the speedy sale of 
the land not already taken. 

After all of tl^e various appraisals the entire sum realized from the 
46,080 acres was only " about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars.'^* 

FUBTHEB APPROPRIATION OF LANDS. 

The University of Wisconsin was established in 1850* on the basis of 
the funds thus secured, but even while passing laws for the sale of the 
university lands the Legislature realized that the income would be in- 
sufficient to support the institution, and they therefore petitioned Con- 
gress for seventy-two additional sections in lieu of the saline lands 
granted to the State in 1848 but never located.* 

Congress granted this petition in 1854,® and authorized the selection 
of the same number of sections from any of the public lands in the 
State for the benefit and aid of the State university. ' An opportunity 
to atone for past errors was now afforded the Legislature. It began to 
be realized, after it was too late to enact suitable laws to remedy the 
evil, that the best lands had been sold at a disadvantage. It was felt 
that, whereas the policy pursued had benefited the State at large, it was 
not faithful to the increase of the seminary fund. In 1872 the Governor 
boldly asserted that nine-tenths of the value of the fund had been 
sacrificed by hasty sales at low prices,''' and the Legislature of that year 
is also deserving of praise for its honest courage in justly condemning 
the unfair policy hitherto pursued.® After fully examining the claims 
of the regents and the condition of the university in 1872 for four 
years, this body granted ten thousand dollars annualljf, to atone for 
the injustice done by the State in selecting for an endowment un- 
productive lands.® 

i Knight's North-west Territory, 146. eU. S. Statutes, vol. 10, 597. 

« IHd., 147. 7 Governor's Message, 1872, 17. 

3 Wisconsin Laws, 1852, p. 769. » Wisconsin Laws, 1872, chap. 100, 

* Historical Sketch, S. H. Carpenter, 11. p. •114. 

6 Wisconsin Laws, 1851, 438. 9/dtd. 
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BESTITUTION MADE IN 1876. 

Finally, in 1876, the Legislature again records its disapproval of sach 
meq^sures and votes a permanent tax for the support of the university, 
declaring that ^^this tax shaU be deemed a full compensation for all de- 
ficiencies arising from the disposition of the lands donated to the State 
by 'Congress in trust for the benefit of the university."^ " Thus," says 
Knight, ^^has the mismanagement of earlier days entailed on the present 
and all succeeding generations a burden of taxation to compensate for 
early prodigality." ^ ' 

WRONG USE OF PRINCIPAL FUND, 

Greater injury than even that wrought by unjust arppraisal is, how- 
ever, recorded in the legislative annals of 1862; here we find that the 
Legislature authorized the regents to use the principal fund to pay oflf 
the debt incurred in the erection of buildings.^ 

By the permission thus granted the sum of $1043339.42 was taken 
from the fund.^ This act was clearly in violation of the conditions of 
the grant and of the provisions of the Constitution, by both of which 
the proceeds of the land were to form a permanent fund for the support 
of the university.* But it is a great satisfaction to learn that in 1867 
restitution was made for this injustice by the passage of a bill which 
appropriated annually for ten years the sum of $7,303.76, this being 
the interest at seven per cent, upon the amount taken from the fund 
in 1862.* The charge of one thousand dollars which had been an- 
nually made to the university for the care of its funds was also now 
ordered discontinued, and the State treasurer was made treasurer of 
these funds without additional salary.^ In 1882 about twenty-two hun- 
dred acres of the university lands were still unsold,''' and the fund was 
$228,438.83,® which was invested in Government and municipal bonds 
and in loans to various counties. Including the money used for the 
erection of buildings the proceeds of the sales in 1882 were $333,778.25, 
or an average of $3.71 per acre.^ 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The early^history of this university was a period of great trial and 
disappointment. In 1849 the Legislature established the precedent of 

^ Wisconsin Laws, 1876, chap. 117. 
»North-West Territory, 149. 
3 Wisconsin Laws, 1862, 168. * 

* Governor Washburn^s Message, 1872, 17. 

* Wisconsin Laws, 1867, chap. 82, p. 70. 

^ Historical Sketch of Wisconsin University, 50. 

7 Report of Commission on Public Lands, 1882, 6. 

8 Report of Secretary of State, 1882, 12. 
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annaally granting the regents a sam which they deemed sufficient for 
necessary expenses,^ bat as many of the members were totally ignorant 
of the needs of the instillation it could not be expected that they would 
be sufficiently liberal in their apppropriations to meet the demands of 
a young and growing university.* The people at large were as igno- 
rant of the condition and necessities of the university as many of the 
legislative body, and claimed with them that the institution was chiefly 
maintained in order to afford, superior advantages to a few ^^aristo- 
cratic "young men ^ rather than for the good of the State. Notwith- 
standing such baseless jealousy and- the parsimonious policy of the 
Legislature, the regents continued to labor zealously for the advance- 
ment of higher education.^ Three separate reorganizations were suc- 
cessively attempted as the times seemed to demand, in 1858, 1860,^ and 
1866, but it was not until the last that their efforts were notably suc- 
cessful.^ Public opinion had by this time undergone an entire change. 
The people throughout the State saw their mistake in discouraging 
such an institution, and they now manifested a more liberal, friendly 
spirit, and were willing and anxious to give their influence to support 
the university. Under this happy condition of affairs the regents 
took courage, the coarse of study was enlarged and improved, the uni- 
versity being divided into the College of Letters and the College of 
Liberal Arts, with such professional and other colleges as might be 
added thereto or connected therewith. The Agricultural College which 
had been under discussion for years was now organized as an impor- 
tant department of the university,'' and the income from the Agricult- 
ural College grant was pledged to the university as an endowment in 
addition to that which she already had from the seminary lands.^ It 
is a strange fact that up to this date, 1866, not one dollar of State 
money had been devoted to university expenses.^ 

THE COLLEGE OP AGEICTJLTUBE. 

When the regents reorganized the university and incorporated this 
new department in 1866, they wisely arranged that a liberal education 
should precede the. special instruction in agriculture. All students 

I 

were therefore advised to pursue the same course of study until the end 
of the Sophomore year, when the agricultural course could be taken by 
those who preferred iV^ 

EXPERIMENTAL PARM. 

As a necessary adjunct to the college just mentioned the Legislature 
wisely planned in 1866 for an experimental farm, which was to be pro- 



1 Historical Sketch of Wisconsin, 25. 
«JWd., 27. 
8 Ibid., 28. 

* Regents' Report, 1858. 
« JW^., 1860. 

• Wisconsin Laws, 1866, chap. 114. 



"^ North-West Territory, 156. 
» Wisconsin Laws, 1866, 153. 

9 Ettstorioal Sketch of Wis- 

consin University, 48. 

10 Historical Sketch, 52. 
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vided " without expense to the State or to the fands of the university."* 
The county of Dane, in which the university is located^ immediately 
claimed the honor of making the institution* a gift of some two hun- 
dred acres of land lying near the university for this purpose, and spent 
forty thousand dollars for the farm and necessary buildings thereon.' 
Up to this period the entire support of Wisconsin University had been 
furnished by appropriations of the National Government and the funds 
resulting therefrom. The wisdom of this selection for the farm was 
that it best showed the adaptation of various soils and locations, and 
where the best kind and greatest quantity of a certain product could be 
obtained from a particular piece of land. For such practical* reasons 
the experimental farm was far better than a model farm, for which this 
was not intended. The work of this department has been confined 
to the field of farm experiments covering the ordinary farm operations, 
instead of the more showy and striking experiments usually followed 
in such institutions and which prove more interesting to scientists than 
to farmers. Experiments haVe been conducted to determine the value 
of new varieties of grains and roots, the best method of seeding and 
cultivating, and the value of various manures. The results of these ex- 
periments are published annually in the report of the regents.^ 

FOUNDINO OF THE LADIES' COLLEGE. 

The university having passed through her period of discouragement 
is now attended with prosperity. In 1870 she received substantial as- 
surance of the Legislature's newly-awakened interest in her behalf; 
this was the liberal donation of fifty thousand dollars for the erection of 
a Ladies' College, and is noteworthy as being the first State appropria- 
tion for university purposes.* ' 

The old-time prejudice against co-education long existed in Wiscon- 
sin, but the advanced ideas of the times would no longer exclude women, 
and we note their first admission to have been in 1860 when a class of 
thirty entered the normal department for a ten weeks' course of lec- 
tures ;^ this school had been formally opened in 1856, but up to this time 
its advantages had been entirely restricted to young men. From 1860 
to 1863 the work in this department was suspended, but was finally 
resumed in 1863 with the opening of the department of theory and prac- 
tice of elementary instruction, to which both sexes were admitted. The 
course now adopted remained in use until 1871, when the Ladies' Col- 
lege was completed, and young women were then granted the privilege 
of pursuing the studies of their own college with lady teachers or of en- 
tering the regular college classes. ® 

^ Wiscousin Laws, chap. 114, sec. 15. 

> Historical Sketch, 48. 

3 Department of Education, Annual Report, 1867-68, 284. 

* Sketch of Wisconsin University, 50. 

ft /did., 63. 

•/M., 66. 
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The normal department of the university was thus transformed into 
a Ladies' College and the coarse of study was made to correspond 
with that in the College of Arts, except that substitutions were allo^^ed 
for agriculture, calculus, analytical chemistry, and determinative miner- 
alogy. But in 1873 these were discontinaed, and ladies have since been 
permitted to take any study in the university course. The normal 
work of Wisconsin, which first began in the State university, is still ac- 
tively carried on by five normal schools located respectively at Platte- 
ville, Whitewater, Oshkosh, Sheboygan, and Stoughton.^ 

DONATIONS BY THE LEGISLATUEE. 

Still continuing its new and generous policy the Legislature made in 
187^2 an annual appropriation of ten thousand dollars, of which we have 
spoken^ again, in 1875, the university was aided by a gift of eighty 
thousand dollars from the State for the building of a Hall of Science, 
which was now deemed necessary to the highest success of the institu- 
tion.2 • 

The friends of the university were inspired with new hope to see this 
rapid growth and increase in usefulness 5 in 1876, as before mentioned, 
the Legislature still further redeemed its past record by adding to the 
yearly income. 

This was done by voting an annual tax of one-tenth of a mill^ on every 
dollar of taxable property in the State for university purposes.* The 
annual tax previously made, in 1867, has since this year (1876) been in- 
cluded in the tax just mentioned.* Up to the year 1883 the total 
amount of State donations, exclusive of that raised by the tax of one- 
tenth of a mill levied since 1876, has been $235,769.84.6 

FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

It may be well to give a passing notice of the State appropriations 
for the encouragement of secondary schools in Wisconsin. There was 
an attempt made some years ago by several States to organize and 
support by State taxes a system of high schools immediately connected 
with the university. There now seems to be a tendency to delegate all 
control and support of high schools to local authorities and local taxa- 
tion, respectively. 

In order to increase the ef&ciency of this class of schools the Legis- 
lature of Wisconsin appropriated, in 1876, the sum of ^t twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in the aid of free high schools,"^ to be applied to towns, 

* Department of Education, 1867-8, 757. 

* Historical sketch of Wisconsin, 50, 56. 

'By an amendment passed in 1883 this tax of one-tenth of a miU was changed to 
one-eighth of a mill. Wisconsin Laws, 1883, chap. 300. 
^North-Western Territory, 168. 
•Knight, 149. 
eJWd., 168. 
▼ Letter from State Superintendent J. B. Thayer, November 14, 1888, 
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cities, and villages that coDtained a graded school of two or more de- 
partments. "A second appropriation of twenty-five thousand dollars 
was made by the Legislature of 1885, and was limited to towns that 
contained no graded school of two or more departments."^ 

RECENT STATE ASSISTANCE. 

Prom the State Superintendent of Wisconsin^ we learn that at pres- 
ent the only annual sum paid to the State university is the income re- 
sulting from the tax of one-eighth of a mill upon every dollar of tax- 
able property in the State ; this amounts to about seventy-four thousand 
dollars per year. During the last three years, 1885-88, the Legislature 
has also appropriated the sum of three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars to restore university apparatus, cabinets, and buildings which have 
been destroyed by fire. An annual appropriation, not to exceed fifty 
thousand dollars, is also given by the State to aid free high schools, but 
only about thirty thousand dollars of this amount is used each year; the 
grade of the school and character of the instruction given detel:mine the 
portion each school receives.^ 



SUMMABT OF GRANTS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. 

For Ladies' College, 1870 |50,000.00 

For Hall of Science, 1875 80,000.00 

Annual grant of $10,000 from 1872 to 1876 40,000.00 

Interest on $104,339.42, at 7 per cent, from 1867 to 1876 65, 733. 84 

Special grant to replace losses by fire 350,000.00 

Amount of annual tax of one-tenth of a mill from 1876 to 1883 304, 915. 00 

Amount of annual tax of one-eiglith of a mill from 1883 to 1888 312, 729. 00 

Total for higher education .' $1,203,377.84 

• Grant for free high schools $50,000.00 

Under the provisions of chapter 117, Laws of 1876, the income from 
the tenth of a mill tax for the snpport of the University of Wisconsin, 
is as follows : 



1877 $42,359 

1878 42,359 

1879 41,310 

1880 43.897 

1881 44,558 



1882. 
1883. 



$44,780 
45,632 



Total $304,915 



Since 1883 the eighth of a mill tax was as follows : 



1884 $57,442 

1885 59,549 

1886 61,017 

1887 62,063 



1888. 



$72,658 



Total $312,729 



1 Letter from State Superintendent J. B. Thayer, Noveznber 14, 1888. 
* J. B. Thayer, State Superintendent, letter from, dated July 23, 1868. 



CHAPTER VII. 

STATE EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH-WEST. 

The States of the South West showed in general the same eagerness 
to found colleges and universities as that evinced by those of the 
North- West Territory. The famous Ordinance of 1787, which was so 
warmly supported by Southern men soon extended its privileges and 
influence to the newly admitted States of the South-West. 

The conditions of the admission of Kentucky gave that State entire 
control of the public domain within its borders. But the Legislature, 
following after the example of Virginia, very early granted one-sixth 
of all the fees arising from the surveyor-generaPs office for the support 
of public education. Kentucky endowed early educational institutions 
with grants of public lands. Here, as in many other States, schools 
did not flourish owing to the rudeness of the times and the struggles for 
existence in attempts to subdue the forces of nature. 

Tennessee received Federal grants of public lands for two colleges 
and a system of county schools. The early policy toward these insti- 
tutions was encouraging and liberal. In modern times the Legislatures 
of Tennessee and Kentucky l^ave done comparatively little for the sap- 
port of higher education. Alabama and Mississippi have each received 
Federal land grants, and each has shown an earnest desire to found 
and maintain universities. The results are highly encouraging, though 
the amounts given for their support are not large. 

Louisiana likewise received the beneflt of the Federal grant for sem 
inaries, and while yet a Territory, began to build a school system. The 
main plan was to assist in the founding and maintenance of academies 
and colleges throughout the State. A great deal of money was spent 
in this way and with no permanent benefit to higher education. At 
present, educational institutions are on a more permanent foundation, 
and the liberality of the State is again manifesting itself after a long 
interval of comparative quiet. 

In the South-West, educators and statesmen, zealous for the cause of 
education, had much to contend with in executing: measures, no matter 



how excellent they might be, for theestablishmentof higher education. 
The sparsely settled rural djvstricts occupied by planters, the absence 
of large towns, the presence of the African ra(?e, and the absence of the 
sterling middle class of mechanics and tradesmen whi'»h '^characterizes 
880— No 1 17 257 
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all countries of thrift, presented obstacles to edacation not easily over- 
come. 

Texas retained the right to all of her public lands when admitted to 
the Union, but very soon gave a liberal land endowment for the estab- 
lishment of uniyersities. Since that time large tracts of land have been 
added to this grant which, if properly managed, will yield an income 
8afficient to fcdly equip and maintain a university. Funds are being 
appropriated by the Legislature for support of the university. Arkan- 
sas is now realizing the necessity' of advanced learning, and is voting 
funds for the support of an industrial university. Upon the whole the 
outlook in the South- West is encouraging, although the work of building 
universities is only fairly commenced by the States. 



KENTUCKY. 
EABLT EDUCATION. 

Although Kentucky was, to use Professor Shaler's expression, '* a pio- 
neer commonwealth," the interests of education were by no means nog- 
lected. As early as 1792, the year of Kentucky's admission to the Union, 
we find the Legislature authorizing Salem Academy to raise five hun- 
dred dollars by a lottery.^ The policy of the State, thus early indi- 
cated, comes out more strongly in the acts of 1798. In February of 
that year, six thousand acres of land, free from taxes, were granted to 
each of six academies and seminaries, and all unappropriated lands, 
south of the Cumberland River and east of Obey's River, were reserved 
for future appropriation to seminaries of learning.* Soon afterward 
Jefi'erson Seminary was authorized to raise five thousand dollars by a 
lottery,^ and in December nineteen academies were chartered, each to 
have six thousand acres of land and the privilege of raising not more 
than one thousand dollars by a lottery. The land thus granted was to 
be inalienable.^ By subsequent acts each county in the State received 
six thousand acres for a county academy.' 

A vigorous system of secondary education was thus provided for, but, 
not content with this, the Legislature began to promote higher instruc- 
tion. 

TBANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. 

The Transylvania University was formed by a union of the Transyl- 
vania Seminary with the Kentucky Academy in 1798. It may be stated 
that the university was founded in this year. The Transylvania Semi- 



1 LittelPs Laws of Kentucky, I, 171. 

^Ibid,, 11. 107. Report of ComtnisHioner of Education for 1876, 133. 

3 LittelPs Laws, II, 20S. 

*Ibid,, II, 240. 

<^ Acts of 1805, LitteU'B Laws, III, 279. Act of 1834, Laws of 1833, 378. 
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naiy was organize^ in 1783, bat for many years did not flourish ; in 
fact, the seminary maintained a straggle for existence.^ The radeness 
of the times, the attention reqaired to protect the homes of the settlers 
from the Indians, the force required to sabdae the wilderness, required 
all of the native strength of this new country ; but we find the Legis- 
lature at this early period encouraging education. The seat of the 
seminary was removed to Lexington in 1788, where it was hoped it 
would have better advantages. The Legislature gave an endowment 
of twenty-eight thousand acres* of land, and subsequently, in 1790, 
donated to the college one-sixth of the surveyor's fees.^ After its union 
with Kentucky Academy, under the name of university, it was in a 
more flourishing condition, and performed a service to the State for 
many years. 

Transylvania University received the first assistance from the State 
in 1819, when it was granted for two years the proceeds of the tax on 
the Farmers and Mechanics' Bank of Lexington.* The next few years 
abound with similar provisions. In 1820 five thousand dollars was 
granted for the use of the medical department,^ and it was directed that 
all fines and forfeitures to the Fayette County court should be paid over 
to the university.^ This assistance proved insufficient, and the univer- 
sity fell into debt. So, in 1821, it was given one-half of the clear profits 
accruing on the loans of the Branch Bank of the Commonweath at 
Lexington until the university's debts should be discharged^ the trust- 
ees were ordered to manage it without a view to further donations from 
the Legislature.'' In 1822 the medical department was authorized to 
raise twenty-five thousand dollars by a lottery .' To procure a library 
for the law department a tax of two per cent, was laid on all sales at 
auction in Fayette County.^ This law remained in force several years. 
We meet it again in 1833,^'* and in 1866 it was re-enacted.^^ In 1830 all 
escheatable property in the county was vested in the university.'* 

The relation of the State to Transylvania University is also shown 
by the frequent appointment of a committee by the Legislature to visit 

' ^ Life and Times of Judge Caleb Wallace, 122. Hening's Statutes of Virginia, XI, 
282. 

^IMd.f 123. This law was similar to that of Virginia, which gave one-sixth of the 
surveyor's fees to William and Mary College. (See Virginia.) 

* Laws of 1818, 692. 

6 Laws of 1819, 952. 

o/6id., 976. The act provided that all fines and forfeitures to the county courts 
should go to the county seminaries. lu the counties where there were no seminaries, 
the colleges were the beneficiaries. It was repealed by the act of 1838, by which fines 
and forfeitures went to form a jury fund. Laws of 1837-38, 248. 

7 Laws of 1821, 354. 

8Law8of 1822, 149. 

» Ibid., 160. 

'•Laws of 1832, 103. 

" Laws of 1855-56, II, 454. 

IS Laws of 1829, 261. 
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it and report on its condition. This institution exercised an important 
edacational influence in Kentucky, but finally died out, a victim to sec- 
tarian prejudice.^ 

SOUTHERN OOLLEGE OF KENTUCKY. 

In 1819 the Legislature incorporated four colleges,' and, of these, two 
received public assistance. 

In 1821 the Southern College of Kentucky, at Bowling Green, was 
given one-third of the clear profits from the Branch Bank of the Com- 
monwealth there located, so far as the same were derived from borrow- 
ers in Warren County. This was to continue for two years.' In 1825 
the college was granted six thousand acres of unappropriated land.^ 

CENTRE COLLEGE. 

This college, the other institution of this year that received State aid, 
was incorporated with the funds of Danville Academy. Its charter con- 
tained a provision that it could subsequently be adopted as a State in- 
stitution.^ It received the same share of bank profits as Southern Col- 
lege, but the bank was the one at Harrodsburg, and the county that 
of Mercer.^ It passed into Presbyteriau control in 1824, and the money 
received from the Harrodsburg Bank was directed to be paid to the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum.'' In 1843 Congress granted Centre College 
the township of land which it had, in 3826, given to the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum.^ 

AUGUSTA COLLEGE. 

This college, located in the town of the same Aamef, was incorporated in 
1822.® In 1825 it received six thousand acres of unappropriated lands.^® 
Two years later we find an interesting enactment allowing the trustees 
to establish a ferry across the Ohio at Augusta, for the benefit of the 
college.'* This act also fixed the rates of fare, and created a monopoly 
by declaring that there should be no other ferry within a mile and a 
half. In 1834 the college received ten thousand dollars from the funds 
of Bracken Academy.*^ . 

1 Shaler's Kentucky, 399. 

" The other colleges were Urania College at Glasgow, Western College of Kentucky, 
at Hopkinsville (laws of 1818, 737), and Centre College at Danville. 

3 Laws of 1821, 355. 

-•Lawsof 1825, 98. 

^Laws of 1818, 618. This provision was also embodied in the charter of Soathern 
College. 

6 Laws of 1821, 354. 

7Law8of 1824, 64. 

8 Statutes at Large, VI, 339, 896. 

^ Laws of 1822, 163. 

1" Laws of 1825, 98. 

" Laws of 1826, 39. 

»2 Laws of 1833, 729. 
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SHELBY COLLEGE. 

• 

A college was chartered at Shelby by an act of 1836, and the follow- 
ing year it was given permission to raise one hundred thousand dollars 
by a lottery.^ The proceeds of this lottery were afterwards ordered to be 
invested in stocks.' This institution became St. James College in 1868.^ 

CONCORD COLLEGE. 

From the Reports of the Commissioner of Education we learn that 
Concord College, at New Liberty, received annual appropriations from 
1875 to 1879, varying from two hundred and forty to six hundred dol- 
lars. 

THE STATE COLLEGE. 

a 

Kentucky accepted the land grant for agricultural colleges (three 
hundred and thirty thousand acres) early in 1863,^ and in the same 
year a committee was appointed to locate the college.^ In 1865 the 
trustees of Transylvania University and those of Kentucky Univer- 
sity at Harrodsburg gained permission to unite the two institutions at 
Lexington under the name of Kentucky University, and to establish 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College as a department of this. The 
financial prospects of this skillful patchwork were encouraging. The 
land scrip was sold for $164,960, and this, with the endowments of the 
two universities and the amount raised by subscription, formed a capi- 
tal of over five hundred thousand dollars, mostly invested at six per 
cent. Twenty thousand* dollars was loaned by the State to put the 
Agricultural College into immediate operation.*' 

The connection with Kentucky University proved unfortunate. A 
fierce religious war broke out when the institution was getting well 
under way, and in 1878 the two colleges were separated and commis- 
sioners appointed to select a new location for the Agricultural College^ 
Lexington offered the most favorable terms and the college was located 
there.® It is generally known as Kentucky State College and is, with 
but one possible exception, the best educational institution in the 
^tate. 

An assured financial basis was given by an act of 1880, in passing 



» Laws of 1836-37, 219. 

2 Laws of 18:17-38, 199. 

3 Private laws of 1867-68, I, 353. Another college was founded in 1836, Columbia 
College, and the fines and forfeitures in Adair County, previously vested in Robert- 
son Academy, were given it. Laws of 1836-37, 100. 

* Private laws of 1861-62-63, 335. 

6 lUd., 371. 

6 On the organization of the Agricultural College, see the Report of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education for 1867, 164-167, 291 ; Shaler's Kentucky, 361, 362, 400; Pub- 
lic laws of 1865, 45 ff., 67, 68 ; Public laws of 1865-^, 29. 

» Shaler, 400 ; Public laws of 1878, 46. 

» Public laws of 1879, 5, 18. 
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for the benefit of the college, a tax of five mills on each hundred dollars 
of property liable for State taxation.^ Colored citizens are not subject 
to this tax, as only white students are admitted to the college. The 
annual income from the land-scrip fund is nine thousand nine hundred 
dollars ; from the State tax twenty-four thousand dollars is annually 
received.* 

EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION. 

Educational property is not subject to taxation by virtue of an act of 
1869, which declares that ^^ all college buildings and seminaries of learn- 
ing:, and all the real estate, not exceeding five acres, and all the personal 
property of every kind belonging to any institution of learning within 
this State, shall be exempt from taxation for p.ny purpose whatever.^ 

CONCLUSION. 

The attitude of Kentucky toward higher education has been favor- 
able. Financial assistance has been given by direct grants of money 
and by permission to hold lotteries, but the usual way has been to set 
apart definite sources of revenue for particular institutions. Until 
Transylvania University was discontinued, it was the chief object of 
the State's generosity ; from 1865 to 1878 State education had itfi centre 
in Kentucky University; for the last ten years the State College has 
been the beneficiary. 



TENNESSEE. 
INTRODUCTORY 

"The history of the common schools is, in the main, the history of 
public lands in Tennessee, and the history of public lands in this State 
is the history of confusion.''* This, the opinion of Tennessee's latest 
historian, is also applicable to the higher education, since its history, 
too, is closely connected with that of public lands. 

In its early period the State of Tennessee was unable to give assist- 
ance to education ; to use the words of the State Senate in 1801, reply- 
ing to the petition from the University of North Carolina, " Tennes- 
see ♦ ♦ ♦ has not arrived at the period when her revenues will 
even authorize a loan to patronize the seminaries of learning already 
established within the limits of her own State." ^ Accordingly, the first 
aid to higher education came from the Federal Gk>vernment. 

By the act of 18Q6, Congress granted certain lands to Tennessee for 
educational purposes. One hundred thousand acres of these lands 

1 Public laws of 1879, 137. »PubUo laws of 1869-70, 2. 

3 Letter of Pres. James K. Patterson, * Phelan, History of Tennesf ee, 833. 

Dec. 12, 1888. • JM., 235. 
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were to be located in one body and sold for not less than two dollars an 
acre, the proceeds to go for the use of two colleges, one in East and one 
in West Tennessee.^ The provisions of the act were not closely ad- 
hered to. The lands were laid out in detached parcels and sold on 
credit for one dollar an acre. Even then, only a small part of the pro- 
ceeds was received.* The money that came in first was loaned out to 
individuals,^ but in 1813 it was called in and paid over to the colleges, 
to be invested in bank stock.* The payments for lands came in slowly, 
and in consideration of the delays sustained by the colleges, the Legis- 
lature in 1823 vested in the two colleges, equally, one-half the money 
due on May 1, 1824, as proceeds of the land sold for the benefit of the 
State. Ob the basis of these lands the two colleges started. 

UNTVBBSITY OF NASHVILLE. 

The germ of this institution was in existence before Tennessee be- 
came a State. By an act of 1785 iNorth Carolina incorporated Da- 
vidson Academy and granted two hundred and forty acres of land 
near Nashville for its support.* In 1806 the funds and property of 
the academy were given to the college established in West Tennes- 
see in accordance with the Congressional land grant. The new col- 
lege, which was called Cumberland College, was to have one-half of 
the one hundred thousand acre appropriation, and its property was to 
be exempt from taxation.^ Instruction was begun in 1809, but the poor 
management of the land grant caused theinstitution, in 1816, to suspend 
its exercises for want of money.' When, ten years later, it again opened 
its doors, it was as the University of Kashville, with power to raise 
two hundred thousand dollars by a lottery.^ In 1838 the Legislature 
granted the university eleven thousand five hundred and twenty acres 
of land, in lieu of all its claims against the State, and in this way forty 
thousand dollars was realized.^ 

For many years the University of Nashville was one of the most pow- 
erful educational influences in the South- West, but difficulties arose, and 
in 1875 the trustees were allowed to discontinue instruction as then 
given, and convert the institution into a scientific or normal school.*" 

^U. S. statutes at Large, II, 381; Phelan, 235; Report of the U. 8. Commissioner 
of Edacation for 1876, 370. The act also granted one hundred thousaud acres for 
the use of academies, one in each county, and six hundred and forty acres in every 
six miles square for the use of schools. 

«Phelan, 288. 

' Scott's Laws of Tennessee, I, 1122. • 

*/Md., 11,466. 

sPhelan, 137. 

« Scott's Laws, I, 929. 

7 Phelan, 238. 

8 Phelan, 279. Laws of 1826, 34, 46. 
» IMd.y 238. Laws of 1838, 287. 

»« Laws of 1875, 187. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 

• 

The origin of the 17uiver8ity of TeDoessee goes back to 1794, when 
Blount College was formed, near Knoxville.* In 1807 thefandsof Bloant 
College were merged with the endowment granted by the act of Con- 
gress of 1806, and East Tennessee College was the result.' The finances 
of the college were for several years following involved in the land sales, 
from which they received very little benefit. 

The next assistance granted the college was also Federal. The share 
of Tennessee in the land granted for agricultural colleges was three 
hundred thousand acres. East Tennessee University (the college had 
become a university in 1840),^ was made the recipient of the land scrip, 
the proceeds of which were invested in Tennessee 6 per cents.* A small 
part of the proceeds was held back by the State and used for other 
purposes, but the claim was satisfied in 1881 by a grant of $3,775.^ 

The whole endowment from the land-scrip fund is now invested in 
three hundred and ninety-six State bonds of one thousand dollars each, 
bearing interest at six per cent.^ The name of the institution was 
changed to the University of Tennessee in 1879.' 

OTHEB GOLLEaES. 

In 1846 the United States released its title to certain land in Tennes- 
see, on condition that the State should, out of the proceeds, set apart 
forty thousand dollars toward the establishment of a college at Jack- 
son.* Accordingly, in the next year the treasurer of the State was di- 
rected to issue to West Tennessee College at Jackson a warrant for that 
sum.^ The institution was discontinued in 1873, and in 1874 its build- 
ings were occupied by the South-Western Baptist University.^** In 
1875, we are told, Mosheim Male and Female Institute received $1,255 
from the State.^^ In 1876 King College at Bristol received $1,800.^ 

In 1881 the Legislature set aside $2,600 annually in scholarships to 
approved institutions of learning for higher and normal education of 
children of African descent." 

EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION. 

The Constitution of Tennessee allows the Legislature to exempt from 
taxation property held and used for educational purposes." Instances 
of such action are found in 1836 and 1882.*^ 



1 Phelan, 234. Scott's Lawa, 1, 502. 
^Ibid.,1, 1047,1061. 
3Law8of 1840, 18B. 
* Laws of 1865, 42. Laws of 1867-68, 
34. Laws of 1868-69, 12. 

6 Laws of 1881,52. 

^Letter from President Dabney, De- 
cember 4, 1888. 

7 Laws of 1879, 88. 

" Statutes at Large, IX, 66. 



9 Laws of 1847, 68. 

^^ Report of United States Commissioner 
of Education for 1875, 401. 

^'IMd,, 402. ' 

1* Ibid., 1876, 378. 

^3 Laws, extra session of 1881, 7. 

" Art. II, sec. 28. Poore, Charters and 
Constitutions, 1700. 

' '^ Laws of 1836, 59. Laws of second ex- 
tra session of 1682, 6. 
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CONCLUSION. 



If we can judge by the utterances of ihe Legislature, Tennessee ouce 
contemplated an extensive system of State education. In the preamble 
to an act of 1817, regulating academies and colleges, we read that 
"' institutions of learning, both academies and colleges, should ever be 
under the fostering care of this Legislature, and in their connection 
with each other form a complete system of education.'' ^ This high 
ground, so early taken, was not maintained. Twenty years later, we 
find a report to the General Assembly attributing the lack of State aid 
to the prejudice which prevailed against higher institutions of learning.^ 
Whatever may be the cause, the fact remains that, with slight excep- 
tions, Tennessee has given no direct aid to higher education. The ac- 
tivity of the State has been almost entirely confined to taking charge ' 
of Federal grants. 



ALABAMA. 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA. 

Alabama Territory was formed from Mississippi in 1817.^ The fol- 
lowing year Congress reserved one township of land for the endow- 
' ment of a seminary of learning;^ and in 1819, when Alabama was ad- 
mitted as a State, another township was granted.^ The attitude of the 
State toward these donations is seen in its first Constitution. After 
providing for the support of schools and care of school lands, the Con- 
stitution of 1819 directs as follows : 

" The General Assembly shall take like measures for the improve- 
ment of such lands as have been or may be hereafter granted by the 
United States to this State, for the support of a seminary of learning, 
and the moneys, which may be raised from such lands, by rent, lease, or 
sale, or from any other quarter, for the purpose aforesaid, shall be and 
remain a fund for the exclusive support of a State university, for the 
promotion of the arts, literature and the sciences; and it shall be the 
duty of the General Assembly, as early as may be, to provide eflPectual 
means for the improvement and permanent security of the funds and en- 
dowment of such Institution.''^ 

The lands were immediately leased and the proceeds set apart for a 
seminary of learning.' In striking contrast .to the waste of educational 
resources in some States, we find Alabama taking measures to secure 

the full benefit of her land endowment. An act of 1820 provided that 

• 1 '. . 

* Scott's Laws, II, 331. ^Art. VI, Education. Poore, Charters and 

* Phelan, 236. Constitutions, 43, Report of Commis- 
3 U. S. Statutes at Large, III, 371. sioner of Education for 1867, 107. 
*Ibid,, 467. ^Laws, second session of 1818, 43. Laws 
8JWd., 491. of 1819, 60. 
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theyearly rent of the seminary lands sl^ould not be less than two dollars 
an acre.^ When the lands were sold, the minimum price was at first 
fixed at seventeen dollars an acre,' but later they were divided into 
three classes, to be sold at not less than seventeen, twelve, and eight 
dollars an acre, respectively.^ 

The first move toward establishing the university was made in 1819, 
when commissioners were appointed tp select a site.^ Tuscaloosa was 
chosen as the location, and in 1821 the university was incorporated.^ 
The proceeds of the land sales were invested in stock of the Bank of 
Alabama, and were guaranteed by the State.* In 1848 the amount of 
the university fund was declared to be two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, on which the State pledged to pay interest at six per cent, for- 
everJ After the State capital was removed to Montgomery, the uni- 
versity received the rent of the old State House at Tuscaloosa.^ In 
1860 fifty thousand dollars was added to the university fund, and six 
per cent, interest on this amount since 1848 was directed to be paid to 
the university, on condition that the trustees should establish a military 
department.^ To increase the efficiency of this department, interest on 
the university fund was raised, the following year, to eight per cent.^" 

Since the War, donations have been made to the amount of one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars. 

MOBILE MEDICAL. COLLEGE. 

In 18C0 this institution was established as a branch of the State 
tJiiiversity and given fifty thousand dollars." Other grants have been 
made, amounting to $17,250. 

AGBICULTUBAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE. 

The acceptance of the agricultural land grant was provided for by the 
Constitution of 1867." The grant consisted of two hundred and forty 
thousand acres, which were sold for a net sum of two hundred and six- 
teen thousand dollars. East Alabama College at Auburn offered its 
entire property, amounting to over one hundred thousand dollars, in 
buildings and lands, in case the new college should be located there.^^ 
The offer was accepted, and Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege was established in 1872.^^ The State has given |42,500 in money, 
and the college gets one-third of the tax on fertilizers, which has 

^Laws of 1820, 4. »Law8 of 1859-60, 25. 

2 Laws of 1822, 26. ^oLaws, extra session of 1861, 56. 

3 Laws of 1825, 3. " Laws of 1859-60, 348. 

«Laws of 1819, 64. " Art. XI, sec. 14, Poore, 73. Beport of Commis- 

B Laws of 1821, 3. sioner of Edacation for 1867, 126. 

oLaws of 1832-3, 60. i3 Catalogue of the Agricoltoral and Mechftnioal . 

TLaws of 1847-8, 137. CoUege for 1872. 

« Laws of 1857-8, 271. " Laws of 1871-72, 84. 
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yielded it nearly forty thousand dollars.^ The interest on the land- 
scrip fand was in 1883 twenty-four thousand dollars.' 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS. 

• Besides the provisions of 1819 and 1867 already cited we tind the 
Constitution of 1875 guaranteeing the inviolability of all educational 
funds,^ regulating the trustees of the University of Alabama and the 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College,* requiring a two-thirds vote 
of the Legislature to change the location of these institutions,^ and 
permitting that body to exempt educational institutions from taxation.^ 

SUMMARY. 

Alabama has been liberal in assisting higher education. Federal 
grants have been well administered and increased by State benefac- 
tions. Exclusive of the interest on the university fund and the land- 
scrip faud, the following aid has been given : 

University of Alabama^ $130,000 

Mobile Medical College 07,250 

Agricultural aud Mechanical CoUege 82,500 



m 



$279,750 



MISSISSIPPI. 
JEFFERSON COLLEGE 

It is gratifying to see the attention paid to education by the early 
settlers of Mississippi. The Territory, then comprising all of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi between thirty-first degree and the mouth of the 
Yazoo, was organized in 1798,^ and by an act of May 10, 1800, Con-, 
gress authorized the first Territorial Legislature.^ Before three years 
had passed, this body made provision for the establishment of a college, 
to be known as Jefterson College.*'* The institution was located at 
Washington, and its property was free from taxes. The trustees were 
permitted to raise ten thousand dollars by a lottery and to collect sub- 
scriptions for lihe college. In an act of 1803, regulating the disposal of 

^ Letter from President Browne November 30, 1888. 

«Law8 of 1882-83, 29 

»Art.Xn,sec.2. 

^iUd.j sec. 9. 

^Tbid.n sec. 10. 

6 Art. X, sec. 6. See Poore, 92-94. 

7 The university also received for several years the rent of the old State House at 
Tuscaloosa. 

B U. S. Statutes at Lar^^e, I, 549. Poore, Charters and Constitutions, 1049. 
^ Ihid.j II, 69. Poore, Charters and Constitutions, 1051. 
*o Toulmin's Digest, 411. Digest of 1816, 310. 
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the lands south of Tennessee, Congress reserved a township of land for 
Jefferson College.^ Federal assistance did not here, as was so often 
the case elsewhere, pnt a stop to local effort. In 1811 the Legislature 
granted for the use and benefit of the college the property of all 
intestates dying without heirs in the United States.* This act re- 
mained in force ten years. The State loaned the oollege six thousand 
dollars in 1816,^ and four thousand dollars in 1820.^ 
The college is now extinct. 

MISSISSIPPI OOLLEaB. 

In 1830 Mississippi Academy, in Hinds (jounty, became Mississippi 
College.^ A loan of five thousand dollars for a year and a half had been 
made by the State in 1829,^ and in 1833 this was revived for five years.** 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI. 

In addition to the township of land granted to Jefferson College, Con- 
gress in 1819 gave another township for the support of a seminary of 
learning.' The lands were judiciously located and leased until 1833. In 
that year commissioners were appointed to sell them and invest the 
money in bank stock.® ^^ Nearly all the proceeds of the Oongressional 
land grant were lost on account of the wild and ruinous financial policy 
of the State which followed.''^'* The whole matter is much confused. 

The first legislative movement toward establishing the University of 
Mississippi was in 1840. It was then directed that a university should 
be established and that it should have the income of the seminary fund, 
as the fund arising from the land sales was called.^^ A site was selected, 
and in 1844 the university was incorporated. In 1846 it was granted 
fifty thousand dollars " out of any money in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated.''^ Two years later the institution was formally opened.'^ 
The State treasurer was directed to pay the university $6,226.75 a year, 
besides 6 per cent, interest on the amount then in the treasury.** In 
1860 we find an annual appropriation of a "further sum'' of six thou 
sand dollars, one-half from the revenue in the treasury and one-half 
from further sales of seminary land.** On the establishment of a new 
professorship in 1854,^^ and on a similar occasion in 1860," a salary of two 
thousand dollars a year was paid by the State. In his message of 185G 
Governor McRae found the sum due from the State to the university 
to be $1,077,790.07. The appropriations made from time to time, with 



^U. S. Statutes at Large, 11, 2:M. 

« Digest of 1816, 264. 

»/W(i.,486. 

< Laws of 1820, 53. 

*Laws, second session of 1830, 101. 

«Law8of 1829, 28. 

"^ Laws, first session of 1833, 97. 

8U. 8. Statutes at Large, III, 485. 

^LawB, first session of 1833, 173. 
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'6Lawsof 1854, 160. 

'7 Laws of 1800, 238. 
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their proper interest, being dedacted, there was left $874,324.49 as the 
actual amoant due in 1S56. A bill was introduced acknowledging this 
indebtedness, but the only resalt was an appropriation of twenty thou- 
sand dollars annually for five years, extended for two years longer in 
1860.1 In iggQ a commissioner was appointed to investigate the semi- 
nary fund and give the statas of the account with the university,* but 
we find no record of his report. 

After the War the twenty thousand dollar appropriation was renewed.^ 
In the same year, 1867, commissioners were appointed to carry on a 
lottery ; they were to pay five thousand dollars to the university before 
commencing business.^ In 1871 fifty thousand dollars was granted an- 
nually for ten years.^ The warrants of the State sold for but seventy- 
four per cent., however, and in 1875 this appropriation was replaced 
by one of thirty-five thousand dollars and one-half of the interest on the 
agi*icultural college land scrip.^ Since then the appropriations have 
varied in amount. " In 1874 a careful calculation showed that the fund 
belonging to the university in the hands of the State amounted to over 
otie million five hundred thousand dollars."'' In 1880, ^' whereas the 
State of Mississippi did collect the proceeds arising from the sale of 
said lands and has never accounted for the same to the University of 
Mississippi," we find the Legislature engaging to pay interest on $544,- 
061.23 at six per cent, and appropriating $32,643 annually as such in* 
terest.^ 

Up to 1888, the University of Mississippi has received from the State, 
exclusive of the land-scrip fund, nearly one million dollars. How much 
of this was appropriated as interest on the seminary fund and how 
much as direct gift it is imj)ossible to determine. 

AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE. 

The Constitution of 1868 directed that the Legislature should provide 
for the establishment of an agricultural college or colleges, and should 
take charge of the two hundred and ten thousand acres of land granted 
for that purpose. * The lands, which amounted to but 207,920 acres, 
yielded a net sum of $227,500.^** In 1873 it was directed that all moneys 
from the sale of land scrip should be used only for the construction of 

A ChanceUor Waddell's address. Laws of 1856, 76. Laws of 1859-60, 238. 
« Laws of 1859-60, 391. 
3 Laws of 1866-67, 366. 
* Ibid,, 462, 
» Laws of 1871, 718. 

^Animal catalogue for 1871. The State also gave, in scholarships, one hundred 
dollars to one student from each county. 

7 Chancellor WaddelPs address. 

8 Laws of 1880, 192. 

«Art. VIII, sec. 8, Poore, 1090. Report of U. S. Commissioner of Education for 
1867, 130*. 
*** Catalogue of Alcorn University for 1866-67. 
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the Vicksburg and Nashville Railroad.^ This was virtually repealed 
by an act of 1876, which provided that this road should deposit in the 
treasury State bonds to the fall amount of the land-scrip fund before 
an^ of the latter could be drawn eut, and in case the road failed to 
comply within sixty days the fund was to remain in the treasury.' 
From 1875 to 1878 one-half of the interest on the fund went to the State 
university. In 1878 the fund was divided equally between the State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College at Starkville, for white students, and 
Alcorn University, for colored students.' 

In addition to its share in this fund, $5,678.75 annually, the college 
at Starkville has received from the State $330,650. 

ALOORN UNIVERSITY. 

Alcorn XJniversity at Eodney was establised in 1871, and given fifty 
thousand dollars a year for ten years.^ In 1875 this was changed to fif- 
teen thousand dollars and one-half of the interest on the land scrip 
fund.* Appropriations have since varied. The total amount set aside 
by the Legislature, exclusive oi interest on the fund, is $275,865. The 
share of this institution in the land scrip fund is $113,575, invested at 
five per cent.® 

MISSISSIPPI INDUSTRIAL. INSTITUTE. 

This institution, " for the education of white girls of the State of 
Mississippi in the arts and sciences, " was founded at Columbus in 1884, 
receiving an annual appropriation of twenty-thousand dollars.^ The 
total amount received is $107,857.50. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS. 

The Constitution of 1832 declares that " schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged in this State.' Besides the pro- 
vision regarding the Congressional land grant, the Constitution of 1868 
orders the establishment of a uniform school system and directs that 
the Legislature shall, ^' as soon as practicable, establish schools of higher 
grade.'^® 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1887.J0 

AgricnltnTaJ and Mechanical College at Starkville, in addition to amonnt 

derived from land-scrip fund $25,000.00 

Industrial Institute at Columbus 29,928.75 

Alcorn University, including interest on land-scrip fund 11, 000. 00 

University of Mississippi 32,643.00 

Total 198,571.75 

» Laws of 1873, 516. ^Laws of 1884, 50. 

2 Laws of 1876, 64. * Art. VII, sec. 14, Poore, 1077. Report of Com- 

3 Laws of 1878, 118. missiouer of Education for 1867, 107. 
<Laws of 1871, 716. «Art. VIII, sec. 1, Poore, 1089. Report of Com- 
« Lftws of 1875, 36. missioner of Education for 1867, 130.* 

6 Catalogue of 1886-87. loLaws of 1886, 7. 
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SUMMARY. 

Pablic aid has been of great importance in Mississippi education. 
The beginning of three of the most important institutions of learning 
came from the Federal Government, but the State has taken these 
germs and developed them into a vigorous life. The following is a 
summary of the donations of the State : 

Agricultural and Mechanical College $330,650.00 

Alcorn University 275,865.00 

Mississippi Industrial Institute 107, 857. 50 

■ f 

$714,372.50 

University of Mississippi, including income from seminary fund, about . . $1, 000, 000. 00 



LOUISIANA. 
EARLY EDUCATION. 

While Louisiana was yet under Territorial government the respective 
parishes were authorized in 1808^ to establish elementary schools. The 
first State Constitution, adopted in 1812, made no mention of educa- 
tion, but the Legislature enacted laws providing for the establishment 
of parish schools. In 1814 the elementary parish schools were placed 
under the care and supervision of the police juries, and at the same 
time the sum of six hundred dollars annually was granted to each par- 
ish for the maintenance of said school or schools.' 

This sum was increased tx) eight hundred dollars by an act of 1821, 
and finally fixed at $1,360 by an act of 1827.3 

But free schools were not established; these appropriations were made 
to institutions which were limited T3y a law to receive each only eight 
indigent pupils for instruction. Plans for a public school system had 
not yet been entertained. 

The scliools of the State in early times were usually meagre affairs. 
Although the State passed numerous acts for the assistance of schools 
and the endowments of academies and colleges, she did not make a 
decided attempt to establish a system of public education until 1845. 
The Constitution adopted at this time provided for free public schools 
throughout the State, for the protection of land grants, and for a State 
university.* 

The public school system did not go into effect until 1847, and the 
university was established in 1855. 

' Report of Commissioner of Education, 1867-68, 102. 

*Ibid,, 1876, 146. 

3E. H. Farrarj Address, 1880, 5. 

< Title VII, Constitution, 1845. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION. 

A step toward higher education was made by the act of the Legis- 
lature of 1833, which provided for an academy in each parish, and ap- 
propriated fifty thousand dollars for their annual support. The Legis- 
lature likewisie, at various times, incorporated and endowed numerous 
colleges and academies, most of which passed out of existence before 
they entered the realm of higher education. 

Concerning these institutions Mr. Farrar says in an address before 
the University of Louisiana in 1880 : " After considerable labor given 
I to find out exactly the sums expended by the State in the endowment 
and maintenance of these organizations, I have found it next to impos- 
sible to obtain full and accurate data ; however, it is safe to assert that 
the sums thus expended will reach two millions of dollarsJ" ^ 

Having enumerated many (33) of the institutions thus created, 
Mr. Farrar says : " From the enumerations thus given it is obvious 
that if the interest taken by our people in public education should be 
measured by the liberality with which they have created and endowed 
institutions for that purpose, the measurement to be awarded them 
would be far from insignificant. But the important factor to be 
considered in this measurement is : What has become of these institu- 
tions ^ What is their history ^ What have we done towards elevating 
the standard of education in Louisiana Y Melancholy, indeed, is tbe 
answer that comes to this questioning. With very few exceptions that 
answer is, ' They have perished, utterly.' " The exceptions are : Cen- 
tenary College, Jefferson College, and the Louisiana State University 
and Agricultural and Mechanical College. " These three institutions 
are the sole living remnants of all those just mentioned.'^ Since this 
address was made there has been a decided quickening of higher edu- 
cation in Louisiana. The State, as heretofore, is endeavoring to aid 
education, and with good effect. 

ft 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA (TULANE). 

This institution had its origin in certain land gtants made by the 
United States <' for the use of a seminary of learning." By an act* of 
the General Government passed in 1806 one township of land was 
granted for the above named purpose, and in 1811 another township 
was added ' to this and both were confirmed by an act * (of 1824) which 
also authorized their location. * 

1 E. H. Farrar : Address, 4. 

* U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. II, chap. 39, sec. 11, p. 394. 
3i7>Mi.,chap. 14, p. 620. 
*/&td.„ chap. 97, p. 244. 

•^By the reading of the act of 1811 three towuships ^re granted, bat this was proba- 
bly not so intended, for by the act of 1827 only two townships are confirmed. 
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The first movement toward the utilization of these grants was made 
in 1845, when the following clause was adopted in the amended Oenstitu- 
tien : "A university shall be established in the city of Kew Orleans. 
It shall be composed of four faculties, to wit : one of law, one of medi- 
cine, one of natural sciences, and one of letters.''^ 

This title also enjoined upon the Legislature th^e duty of preservation 
of the land grants to keep them inviolate for the purposes therein men- 
tioned. 

The university was chartered in 1847^ a complete organization being 
effected^ and the new constitution of 1852 asserts that, "The CTniversity 
of Louisiana in New Orleans, as now established, shall be maintained."^ 
, For many years the university received but meagre support from the 
State. The medical course was organized with the opening of the col- 
lege and has " won an enviable reputation." An act of the Legislature 
approved March 28, 1850, appropriated twenty -five thousand dollars 
for the advancement of medical education in Louisiana, to be paid to the 
university in two installments, in July and December of the following 
year.* The law department also was continued with a degree of success, 
but the literary department was nothing " more than a grammar school, 
save and except the form of a collegiate organization kept up from 1851 
to 1856«" In 1855 the sum of $13,500 was appropriated to complete a 
building for the law department.' The State prior to 1868 had given 
no aid to the university except a boilding for students, but in the revised 
Constitution of this date had stipulated to give '' one half of the funds 
derived from the poll-tax ♦ ♦ ♦ to the support of the free public 
schools throughout the State and the University of New Orleans,''^ and 
that " the General Asseofbly shall provide by law for its organizatioh 
and maintenance.'''' By the Constitution of 1879 the institution was 
endowed permanently by authorizing the sum of not more than ten 
thousand dollars payable annually to the university.' At the expira- 
tion of this period the university was united with the Tulaue Univer- 
sity (in 1884). Since that time no appropriations have been made by 
the Legislature. 

A list of the appropriations made by the State is kindly furnished 
me by the president, William P. Johnston, in a letter dated JSTovember 
30, 1888. 



1 Constitation of Louisiana, 1845, Title VIII, Art. 137. 

2Law8of 1847. 

3 Constitution of Louisiana, 1852, Title VIII, Art. 139 

< Laws of 1850, p. 189. 

6 Laws of 1855, p. 192, No. 137. 

6 Constitution of Louisiana, 1868, Title VIII, Art. 141 

flhid., VII, Art. 142. 

sjftid., 1879, Art. 227. 

880— No. 1 18 
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APPROPKIATIONd TO TULANK UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA. 

One-half block in the city of New Orleans was panted to the oniTersity by 

the State for a site, which was valaed at^ $15,000 

In 1847, acts of 1847, p. 185 25,000 

Inl&^O, acts of 1850, p. 189 25, 000 i 

In 1853, acts of 1853, p. 173 .• 6,000 

1X11855, acts of 1855, p. 192 13,50u 

In 1857, actsof 1857, p. 106 12,500 

In 1866, actsof 1866, p. 254 25,000 

In 1867, acts of 1867, p. 335 3,000 

In 1871, acts of 1871, p. 50 6,500 

In 1879, Constitution, Art. 227, ten thonsand dollars per annum fbr fiye years 

from date of act 50,000 

Total appropriation 155, 5u0 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY AND AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 

COLLEGE. 

This institution is located at Baton Eouge and must not be con- 
founded with the University of Louisiana at New Orleans. The uni- 
versity at Baton Rouge originated in the union of the old State Semi- 
nary of Learning with the Agricultural and Mechanical College. Mr. 
Fay, in his History of Education in Louisiana, traces the history of 
Rapides Academy, which was incorporated in 1819 under the name ot 
Rapides College, and shows that the State Seminary of Learning was 
tbe natural successor to the college. This school was among the first 
in the State to receive the benefits of the appropriations made to acad- 
emies and seminaries. The Legislature in 1853 chartered the '^ State 
Seminary of Learning and Military AcademV," and two years there- 
after located and founded the institution on a site about three miles 
from Alexandria in the county of Rapides. The power of control of the 
seminary was vested in seven trustees appointed by the Gk)vemor with 
the approval of the Senate, who must render an annual report to the 
Legislature. Authority was given to the trustees by the Legislature to 
purchase for a site the "pine- woods seat,'' formerly belonging to Mrs. 
B. R. Williams, at a price not exceeding $3,190.2 It was enacted in 1855 
thai; thirty thousand dollars be appropriated to assist in the construction 
of buildings, and the carrying out of the act of incorporation.^ By the 
same act the trustees were authorized to purchase eighty acres addi- 
tional for one thousand dollars. The school was not formally opened 
until January 2, 1860, when it was placed under the superintendency of 
Col. W. T. Sherman. 

But scarcely were its doors opened before they were closed again on 
account of the Civil War. The seminary suspended June 30, 1861, and 
resumed its exercises April 1, 186i, continuing just twenty-t-we days, 

^Letter from President William P. Johnston, NQyeniber 30, 1889 
2 Laws of Louisiana, 1853, p. 47, No. 72. 
» Jhid., 1855, p. 94, No. 96 j p. 404, No. 317» 
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when it agam snspeDded ou account of the Qccupation of the country 
by the Federal troops. 

The college was reopened October 2, 1865; for the necessary expefises 
of the reopening, the Governor borrowed in behalf of the institution the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars. 

The Legislature acknowledged the indebtedness of the State to the 
seminary of the interest on the permanent fund of one hundred and 
thirty-six thousand dollars for the years 1863, 1864, and 1865, and au- 
thorized the payment of this to the amount of $25,800. In addition to 
this special appropriations were made as follows : Five thousand dollars 
for repairs, five thousand dollars for apparatus, one thousand dollars 
for current expenses, and $ 16,600 for the maintenance of fifty-two cadets, 
or three hundred dollars each, to as many as should attend, not exceed- 
ing fifty-two.^ 

In 1866-^7 the number of beneficiary cadets was fixed equal to the 
number of representatives in the Legislature from each parish, and the 
amount paid to each student was four hundred dollars. The Legis- 
lature appropriated over thirty-six thousand dollars to meet the ex- 
penses of these oaiiets, besides giving ten thousand dollars for special 
purposes. 

In 1867-68 the Legislature provided for the support of ninety cadets 
at the above rates, thirty-six thousand dollars, and the following ses-, 
sion appropriated twenty-five thousand dollars tor buildings and im- 
provements. 

In 1870 there was appropriated the sum of twenty thousand dollars 
to the seminary, and allowed $35,700 for the support of cadets. In 
1871 there was appropriated twenty thousand dollars to the university^ 
at large, ten thousand dollars for apparatus, and $46,200 allowed for 
the support of cadets. 

It seems that the Legislature failed to make the usual appropriations 
for the support of the university for several years subsequent to 1871 
and consequently the life of the institution was at a low ebb. 

POUNPINa GP THE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College was founded in 1874, and 
its union with the university in 1876 brought new life to this institu- 
tion. The agricultural college was opened temporarily at New Orleans, 
but retained its separate existence for only three years, to the date of 
its organic union with the university at Baton Eouge. 

The new university was organized in 1877 and reorganized in 1880. 
It was placed under control of twelve supervisors appointed by the 
Governor, in addition to three ex-officio members, viz, the president of 

^Fay: History of Eduoation in Louisiana; part of the facts on this subject have 
been tftken from Mr. Fay's manuscript, which was kindly lent the writer. 
'The name of the seminary was changed in 1871 to that pf university, 
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the facalty, the Superintendent of Public Instmction and the Gk>yemor 
of the State. 

The proceeds of two hundred and ten thousand acres of land donated 
to the State by Congress yielded a net return of $182,313.03 in United 
States currency.^ This was invested in State bonds, making a ftind of 
three hundred and twenty-seven thousand dollars, drawing six per 
cent, interest. Two years later (1875) these bonds were converted by 
constitutional amendment into new consolidated State bonds to the 
amount of $796,200, bearing seven per cent, interest' Again in 1879, 
this investment was converted by constitutional enactments into a 
simple obligation and the original sum ($182,313.03) was entered upon 
the auditor's book to the credit of the university at an interest of five 
per cent. The bonds were destroyed. 

The first investment yielded an income of $19,620, the second $13,734, 
and the last $9,115.65, the present income.^ 

Since the organization of the new institution known as the State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, it receives its sap- 
port from three sources, viz, from four per cent, on one hundred and 
thirty -six thousand dollars, the seminary fund;* five per cent, on 
$182,313, the agricultural college fund, and the annual appropriation of 
ten thousand dollars per annum* out of the public treasury since 1879.^ 

The income from these sources amounted in 1881-82 to $24,556, and 
in 1886-87 to the same. The appropriation of the Legislature for 1889 
is ten thousand dollars, and for 1890 the same ; provided that two thoa- 
sand dollars of each appropriation be used for necessary building re- 
pairs.'^ In addition to the above amount the sum of four hundred and 
fifty dollars is appropriated for insurance. 

BOUTHEBN UNIVEBSITY. 

This school was organized by the Legislature in 1880 for the educa- 
tion of the colored race. At its foundation the Legislature granted an 
annual appropriation of ten thousand dollars for its support. 

The school has grown with wonderful rapidity, and is a monument of 
the present good will of the State toward the education of all citizens. 
The Legislature in 1888 increased the appropriation forfthe years 1889 
and 1890 to seventy-five thousand dollars each*' 

SUM3CABY OF APPROPBI1.TION8. 

It is quite impossible to make an estimate of the sums spent in Louis- 
iana by the State for higher education. But we can at least estimate 
the several recognized State institutions. 

^ Report of the Board of Saperyisors, p. 3^. * Report of the Commiosioner of £du- 

^Ibid. cation, 1881, p: 88. 

' Regents' Report, 1888, p. 33. ^AoU of the Assembly, 1.888^ Kq, 48, 

^ Ibid., 1882, «/W4. 

^ Foore, Constitotionsi 
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Tolane University $155,560 

State Seminary of beaming and Military Academy 299,090 

State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 1^, 000 

Southern University 220,000 

Total appropriations - 794,590 

Col. William P. Johnston estimates the amount received by the Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College at Baton Boage to be over one million 
dollars ; this probably includes the incomes on th^ Congressional dona- 
tion. In a memorial made to the General Assembly in 1860 by the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana it is stated that more than three million dollars had 
been spent on colleges and Academies. As before stated, Mr. Farrar, 
in an address delivered June 30, 1880, estimated that over two million 
dollars had been spent in this way. It is very difficult to arrive at any 
exact statement concerning the amount spent for higher education, for 
indeed the academies and some of those called colleges would be classi- 
fied under the head of secondary instruction. 



TEXAS. 



The peculiar conditions attached to the admission of Texas into the 
Union enabled her to retain the title to her public lands, and thus to 
have entire control of all reservations for public education. However, 
the method pursued here did not differ materially irom that pursued by 
other States under the ordinance and policy of 1787. 

In the year 1839, while Texas was yet an independent republic, the 
Legislature enacted ^ that there should be granted to each county then 
organized three leagues of land* for the purpose of establishing a pri- 
mary school or academy. These lands were to be located in the county 
receiving the benefit of the grant if such suitable land could be there 
obtained, otherwise they were to be located in any of the public lands 
of the State and were to be located and surveyed at the public expense. 
The lands were to be surveyed in tracts of not less than one hundred 
and sixty acres each. In the following year the grant was enlarged to 
four leagues fof each county and in 1850 the act ^ was made general for 
all newly organized counties. 

The chief justice and two associate justices of each county were made 
ex officio school commissioners to adjust and apply the land grant to the 
support of the schools heretofore mentioned.* 

This peculiar method of forming a school board out of the judiciary 

1 Laws of 1839, p. 120. 

^ The square league was the unit of land measure used by Spain, in all the Spanish 
American provinces. 
« Laws of 1850. 
^ Laws of 1840, p. 146. 
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arose from the Spanish system of alcaldes who, as judges, had various 
other duties of administration attached. By this plan the better organ- 
ized counties had schools at an early date, but it was not until 1854 
that a law^ was enacted to institute a system of free schools through- 
out the State. But the provision of the State was entirely inadequate 
for the maintenance of the schools formed, about four-fifths of their 
support being derived from tuition.' This plan was followed until the 
inception of the Oivil War, when the entire disorganization followed. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PBOYISIONS. 

The school system formed in 1854 was based upon the provisions of 
the Constitution of 1845, which declares that ^' a general diffusion of 
knowledge being essential to the preservation of the rights and liber- 
ties of the people, it shall be the duty of the Legislature of this State 
to make suitable provision for the support and maintenance of public 
schools."' 

^^ The Legislature shall as soon as practicable establish free schools 
throughout the State and shall furnish means for their support, by taxa- 
tion on property ; and it shall be the duty of the Legislature to set 
apart not less than one-tenth of the annual revenue of the State de- 
rived from taxation as a perpetual fund, which perpetual fund shall be 
appropriated for the support of free public schools."* 

The Constitution of 1836 was silent on the subject of education, bat 
that of 1866 and the amendment of 1869 repeated in general the senti- 
ments of that of 1845 ; but it was not until 1876 that specific provisions 
were made for the support of higher education. These provisions we 
will speak of under the subject of 

THE UNITEBSITT OF TEXAS. 



The laws of 1839, granting public lands for the support of free schools 
also granted that three leagues of land should be set apart for the estab- 
lishment and endowment of two colleges or universities.' However, 
nothing was done toward the establishment of a university until 1858, 
when a law was passed for the organization of said institution. The 
next legislation on the subject occurred after the interval had elapsed, 
set apart by the course of human events for the adjustment of political 
difficulties. This legislation, embodied in the Constitution of 1866, de- 
creed that the land set apart for the endowment of universities shall 
be preserved, and authorized such legal provisions by the Legislatare 
" as will organize and put into operation the university.''* 



I Laws of 1854. 

^Report of CommissioDer of Educa- 
tion, 1876, p. 384. 
* ConBtitution of 1845, Art. "^y sec. 1. 



* Constitution of 1845, Art. X, see. 2. 
•Laws of 1839. 

* Constitution of 1866, Art. X, seo. 8. 
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In addition to the three leagues of land granted in 1839, every tentb 
section of lands granted or that might be granted to railroad companies 
or to the Galveston and Brazos Navigation Company was reserved for 
the benefit of the university. 

It is estimated that this grant would have reached the magnificent 
proportions of one million six hundred thousand acres, ^' situated in 
the most thickly settled parts of the State, ani worth, perhaps, on an 
average five dollars peracre.*^^ Unfortunately for the university the 
grant of the tenth sections was withdrawn by the Constitution of 1876, 
and in lieu thereof one million acres of the unappropriated public do- 
main were ordered set apart and appropriated for the endowment, main- 
tenance, and support of the university.^ 

By an act of April 10, 1883, another million acres of land was set 
apart out of that portion of the public land devoted to the payment of 
the public debt to constitute a part of the permanent endowment fund 
of the University of Texas. 

Out of the original grant of three leagues ^^ there have been sold and 
patented 147,238 acres; sold and unpatented, 67,416 acres; in conflict, 
21,762.6 acres.'' 3 

There were located of the tenth-section grants of the Galveston and 
Brazos Navigation Company nine and four-tenths sections, situated 
mainly in the eastern portions of the State and bringing no revenue at 
present.* 

Of the first million-acre grant of 1876 only 71,040 acres are leased ; 
these bring a revenue of $3,524.96, the remaining 928,960 acres be- 
ing wholly unproductive. The second million-acre grant remains entire, 
none of it having been either sold or leased. 

The total remaining grant of 1,928,960 acres is nearly all grazing 
land. 

From the regents' report^ of 1886 it seems that the present income of 
the university from its magnificent landed endowment is only $47,552.54, 
part of which is from matriculation fees, amounting in 1887 to about 
$3,200.« 

Prom the same report we glean the following items which are pre- 
sented here in order to show the method pursued by the Legislature in 
the treatment of the university grant. 

First, the Legislature appropriated the fund for the uses of the State 
to the amount of $145,761.90, as follows : ^ 

Byactof January 31, I860 $109,472.36 

By act of January 29, 1861 9,768.52 

By act of February 8, 1861 25,000.00 

By act of January 9, 1862 1,520.41 

1 Regents' Report, 1886, p. 7. ^ Regents' Report, p. 6. 

« Constitution, 1876. « Comptroller's Report, 1887, p. 5. 

* Regents' Report, 1886, p. 8. ^ Regent' Report, p. 69; letter from Comptroller. 
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Ill each case there was a promise to pay the university the amount 
l>onowed as soon as there were sufficient funds in the treasury to war- 
rant it. 

These funds have all been returned except in the cases of the second 
aud fourth loans, amounting to $11,289.02, which have not yet been 
repaid (1886). There was in connection with this the sum of $12,230.39 
of State warrants received in payment of university lands, which ap- 
pears to have been dropped from the books in one of the acts of the cou- 
Htitutional convention of 1866, securing the school fund and university 
fund, and which has not yet been restored by the State to the Univer- 
sity. / 

By the Constitution of 1876 the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, established by an act of the Legislature of April 19, 1871, was 
made a part of the University of Texas. The Legislature has recognized 
this by appropriating from the university fund, for its support, an act 
not in accordance with the intent of the Federal and State Governments 
in making the grants for the support of the two institutions. From July 
9, 1879, to April 1, 1885, in four separate acts, fifty thousand dollars 
were granted to the Agricultural and Mechanical College at Bryan. In 
regard to this it is set forth by the regents that " the college at Bryan 
is entitled to say that it is the technical branch of the University of 
Austin, but the University of Austin is not entitled to say that it has a 
technical branch at Bryan," ^ for the reason that the branch at Bryan is 
not under the control of the regents of the university. 

It is also to be noted that the Legislature appropriated at difierent 
times in the years 1879 and 1881 the aggregate sum of $27,600 for the 
support of the Prairie View Kormal School, established for the prbfes- 
sional instruction of colored teachers, but for some cause only $14,495.73 
has been disbursed. t 

As this normal school, though a State institution, has never been rec- 
ognized as having any relation whatsoever to the University, it would 
seem that the Legislature has gone far from justice and fallen short of 
duty in this respect. 

Nevertheless, in the face of the above misdirections, there is no reason 
to fear that the State will not eventually make full and complete resto- 
ration of all misappropriated funds. 

THE AGBICULTUEAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE. 

Texas received fipom the Congressional grant of 1862, 180,000 acres 
in land scrip, which were formally accepted by the State in 1866, The 
scrip was sold in 1871 at eighty-seven cents per acre, yielding net pro- 
ceeds of one hundred and fifty-six thousand dollars, which wereinveste<l 
in seven per cent, gold frontier defence bonds of the State, issued under 
act of August 5, 1870, and thus making a permanent fund of one hun- 
dred and seventy-four thousand dollars.* 



1 Report of Regents, 1886, p. 15. « Catalogne, 1885, p. 66. 
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There had accraed as i nterest on these bonds, in 1876, the sum of about 
thirty-five thousand dollars, which increased the permanent fand to the 
amount of two handred and nine thousand dollars.^ 

The Le^slature very promptly fulfilled its obligation by authori^iirg 
the establishment of the college by an act approved April 17, 1871, and 
by making liberal successive appropriations for bnilding purposes, ag- 
gregating one hundred and eighty-seven thousand dollars, extending 
over the years 1871-76.^ The county of Brazos, in order to secure the 
location of the college withih its limits, donated the present agricultural 
farm of 2,416 acres, situated five miles from the town of Bryan.* 

An act approved March 9, 1875, and amended March 30, 1881, is the 
law for the present government of the college. It is controlled by a 
board of five directors appointed b/ the Governor of the State, said di- 
rectors to be selected from diflerent p9»rts of the State and to hold office 
for six years. The government of the college is vested in this board, 
which has power to make rules and regulations for the same. 

In 1^76 the Constitution adopted at that time made the college a 
"branch of the University of Texas for the instruction in agriculture, 
the mechanic arts, and the natural sciences connected therewith.'' ^ 
And three years laterthe State librarian was authorized to turn over all 
books, minerals, and other geological specimens to the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 

At the time of the organization of the college in 1876 there was but 
little sentiment in the Southern States against the exclusive study of 
the classics at the expense of the sciences and mechanic arts, and it is, 
therefore, not surprising to learn that the college opened as a classical 
and mathematical school for academic instruction rather than a techni- 
cal school for the purpose of special training. While not neglecting 
the instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts and studies ad- 
junct to these, the classical instruction and general culture of the in- 
stitution received the most attention. In this the institution but sup- 
plied the demands of the citizens of the State, and was not contrary 
to the general act of the Federal Government making the grant and 
establishing the conditions upon which such schools should be founded. 
But totally unprepared for teaching sciences and agriculture, the mul- 
titude of students who flocked to the school, did not receive what they 
came for, dissatisfaction arose, and the school proved so nearly a fail- 
ure that it was necessary to call a meeting of the directors in iN'ovem- 
ber, 1879, when the school was reorganized. The Latin and Greek courses 
were consolidated and made subordinate and optional while the courses 
in science and agriculture were made more prominent. 

It is to be noted that the attempt to maintain a system of manual 
labor on the farm failed here as elsewhere in the majority of cases 

^ Comptroller's Report, 1887, p. 6. 

2 Annual Catalogue, 1887, p. 8. 

3 Constitution, 1876, Art. VII, sec. 13. 
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where it has been tried. It was not nntil 1882 that the agricultural 
and mechanical departments were put into full operation. 

There has been a flourishing militarj^ department from the beginning. 

In 1888 the board of directors, in accordance with the act of Congress 
of 1887, established an experiment station in connection with and under 
the control of the authorities of the college. 

SUMMARY OF GRANTS. 

Th0 State has made the following liberal appropriations for the sup- 
port ot the school : 

1871, for building, etc 1 $75,000.00 

1874, for building, etc 40,000.00 

1875, for building, etc .• 32,000.00 

1870, for building, etc 40,000.00 

1879, for library and apparatus 15,000.00 

1881, for improyements 4, 987. 44 

1881^^2, State students 15,000.00 

1883-84, State students 6,000.00 

1883-^, expense of land suit 8,000.00 

1683-84, repairs, improvements, etc 40,000.00 

1885-8G, maintenance and support ' 30,000.00 

1887-89, maintenance and support 35,000.00 

1886, for repairs and further equipment ., 41,500.00 

Total State appropriation 382,487.44 

The State misappropriated from the university fund as follows : 

Act, July 9, 1879 f 15, 000 

Act, April 1, 1881... 15,000 

Act, April23, 1883 10,000 

Act, April 1, 1885 • 10,000 

Total 50,000 

The productive fund of the institution is two hundred and nine thou- 
sand dollars, yielding an annual income of $14,280, one hundred and 
seventy-four thousand dollars being invested in seven per cent. State 
bonds and thirty-five thousand dollars in six per cent. State bonds. 

The value of the lands and buildings amounts to $228,972. The pro- 
ductive fund amounted in 1886-87 to two hundred and nine thousand 
dollars, which yielded an income of $14,280. 



ARKANSAS. 
THE SEMINABY GRANT. 



By an act of March 2, 1827, Congress set aside two townships of land 
for the use and support of a seminary of learning in the Territory of 
Arkansas.^ The Assembly in 1833 made it the duty of the Territorial 



1 Catalogue 1885, p. 28. 

* Letter from the president, Louis M. Mclnnis, December 4, 1888. 

' U. 8. Statutes at Large, 17, p. 235 ; see, also, p. 661. 
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treasurer to loan out on good security the proceeds arising from the 
sales of seminary lands.^ Five years later, the Governor was author- 
ized to dispose of all such lands, but the price must be at least ten dol- 
lars an acre. The proceeds were to be deposited in the Bank of the State 
of Arkansas, to the credit of the university funds.^ Some difficulty 
seems to have been found in obtaining so much for the lands, as we find 
the next Legislature reducing the minimum price to six dollars an acre.^ 
As a distinct fund, the seminary fund disappears in 1849, when it was 
divided among the .counties for common school purposes. Only the 
interest could be used ; the principal was to remain inviolate.* 

ARKANSAS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 

By the act of Congress granting land for agricultural colleges, Arkan- 
sas received one hundred and fifty thousand acres. This was accepted 
in 1867.* In the following year the land scrip was given to Arkansas 
Industrial University, which was to be located in the town that held 
out to it the greatest inducements.^ Fayetteville was chosen as the 
site, and the university opened in 1872. 

The assistance of the State has been liberal. So far there has been 
appropriated $257,894.33, of which sixty thousand dollars was given in 
1887. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS. 

The Constitution of 1836 provided that education should be encour- 
aged, and this was retained in the Constitution of 1865.'^ 

In article IX, section 3, of the Constitution of 1868, we read: *'The 
General Assembly shall establish and maintain a State university, 
with departments for instruction in teaching, agriculture, and the nat- 
ural sciences, as soon as the public school fund will permit."^ Section 
4 guaranties the inviolability of educational funds, as does also article 
XIV, section 2, of the Constitution of 1874. 

SX7MMARY. 

In the earlier period the attention of Arkansas was confined to pri- 
mary education, but since the establishment of the industrial university, 
Hdvauced instruction has been regarded. For this purpose the State 
hjis appropriated $257,894.33. 

' Laws of 1833, 35. « Laws of 1868, 327. 

2 Laws of 18:'8, 21. * "^ Beport of U. S. Commissioner of Education 

3 Laws of 1840, 95. for 1867-68, 110. 

^Lawsof 1848-40, <)i>. ^ lUd., 126. Poore, Charters and Consfita- 

^LawH of 1.-66-67. 85. tions, 146 



CHAPTER VIII. 

STATE EDUCATION IN THE WESTERN STATES. 

It has become a settled policy among the States of the West to adopt 
a system of public education that includes a university. While non- 
State schools are not discouraged by legislative authority, there is a 
tendency to regard a State university as a sacred trust, essential to the 
public schools and to be guarded with jealous care. There is also a 
marked tendency in several States to keep the university near to the 
people ; to make of it a demo cratic institution. For example, the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska is governed by a board of regents, six in number, 
elected by the people for a term of six years. The State of Colorado 
has wisely adopted the same method. This gives the people an oppor- 
tunity to prevent the management of the university from falling into 
the hands of political manipulators. The University of Nebraska is an 
excellent example of an institution that has been preserved from the 
toils of politics. It seems to have been established and maintained in 
the interests of the people. It is rather suggestive of the fact that with 
an organization of the right kind there is no necessity that any State 
university should be contaminated through partisan influences. 

After a review of the effects of the changeable course of legislative 
bodies in the disposal of the public school lands, it is very gratifying to 
turn to the Constitution of Nebraska and find it there enacted that no 
public lands reserved for school purposes shall be sold for less than 
seven dollars per acre. Nebraska and California are among the best 
examples of the profitable disposal of public school lands. A wise 
policy seems to have dominated the ihanagement of the United States 
grants, while the incomes arising from them have been continually sup- 
plemented by generous appropriations by the Legislatures. 

It is also notable that the Legislatures of several States are inclined 
to remove as far as possible the uncertainty of legislation by granting 
permanent endowments to universities. In this respect they are follow- 
ing the commendable example of Michigan, which gives one-twentieth 
of a mill on each taxable dollar, and Wisconsin,which gives one-eighth 
of a mill on each taxable dollar, for the permanent support of their re- 
spective universities. Iowa gives a fixed endowment of twenty thou- 
sand dollars per annum ^ Nebraska gives three-eighths of a mill on each 
taxable dollar for the maintenance of the university ; California gives 
006-tenth of a mill tax for the 9aine purpose \ m^ Colorado gives tbree^ 
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fifths of a mill for the support of three institations of higher edacatiou. 
These permanent incomes are supplemented by liberal appropriations 
for current expenses and for buildings. 

In these comparatively new States, where provisions for higher edu- 
cation are made while they are yet Territories and with the advan- 
tages of the experience of other States in the management of universi- 
ties and their endowments, there is abundant opportunity to test the 
principles and the practice of State education to their ftdlest extent. 



MISSOURI. 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS. 

The first Constitution of Missouri, adopted in 1820, upon the admis- 
sion of that State into the Union, asserts that ^< The General Assembly 
shall take measures for the improvement of such lands as have been or 
hereafter naay be granted by the United States to this State for the sap- 
port of a seminary of learning ; and that the funds accruing from such 
lands by rent or lease or in any other manner, or which may be obtained 
from any other source for the purposes aforesaid, shall be and remain a 
permanent fund to support a university for the promoHan of literature and 
of the arts and sciences.^ ^ This early obligation taken by the people of 
the State for the administration of the trust imposed by the General 
Government granting two townships of land to the State for the pur- 
pose of a seminary of learning was, as in many other cases on record, a 
long time in being fulfilled. 

Nothing was done towards the organization of a college until the year 
1839, when an act was passed " to provide for the institution and sup- 
port of the State university and colleges." ^ The bill was very elaborate, 
authorizing the organization of a central university and a systen^ of col- 
leges and academies in different parts of the State designed to be gen- 
eral educators and supporters of the university. These colleges* were to 
be under the visitorial power of the curators of the university. This 
plan proved impracticable on account of its cumbrous nature and of the 
insufficiency of funds to carry out the scheme. In the same year an act 
was passed authorizing the selection of a site for a university within 
two miles of the county seat of one of the seven central counties in the 
State, namely : Cole, Cooper, Callaway, Boone, Howard, or Saline. It 
was further provided that the site should contain at least fifty acres of 
land. 

A UNTVEBSITY POUNDED. 

The commission appointed by the Legislature to select the site ac- 
cepted the offer of the citizens of Boone County, who pledged to give 
$117,900 to the university provided that it be located at Columbia. 



Constitntion 1820, Art YI, sec. 2, * Tlie UQivewt^ of Mis^ooii, Hongh. 
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Prior to this act there had been established a school called Colambia 
College, which was merged into the aniversity, and the college buildiug 
afforded accommodations for the students nntil the first uDiversitv 
building was finished. The governing body of the university is a board 
of curators appointed by the General Assembly. 

At the second meeting of the board in 1839, the curators entered at 
once upon their duties of organizing the university and the erection of 
buildings. 

TBEATJkEENT OF THE SEMINAEY LANDS. 

The lands which constituted the Federal endowment of the university 
were of very good quality, mostly situated in Jackson County. The 
Legislature ordered the sale of these lands in 1831, fixing the minimum 
price at two dollars per acre. 

The result of this management yielded only the small sum of seventy 
thousand dollars as a permanent ftind. The proceeds were invested in 
the stock of the Bank of the State of Missouri, and there remained un- 
til the accumulated fund amounted to one hundred thousand dollars, 
in 1839. A president of the new institution was elected in 1840. For 
twenty five years following the University of Missouri existed as a col- 
lege of liberal arts, during which time the State of Missouri gave no 
assistance for its support. The legislative body did not even make 
good the deficit occurring through mismanagement, nor did it pay the 
curators except from the university funds. It had for its record the 
waste of a beneficent grant which would have formed a magnificent en- 
dowment had it been properly managed. 

The lands were chosen' and located in the most fertile part of Missouri, 
many of them in Jackson County, near Independence, and many of 
them were located in and adjoining Kansas City. ^' These lands, which 
were sacrificed are placed upon the assessment roll today (1885) at a 
valuation of three million dollars, and as every man knows that landed 
property in the State is not assessed at mere than two-thirds of its actual 
value, they are worth at this time $4,500,000." ^ It will be remembered 
that these lands were held in trust by the State for the benefit of a sem- 
inary of learning. ^^ The trust was not carried out in good faith ; the 
lands were prematurely and improvidently sold at an insufiicient price, 
and thus the university was deprived of a large endowment fund.'' ^ 

But it must be noted tlMt the sale of these lands was ordered by the 
Legislature nine years before the university was organized, and conse- 
quently there was no one to exercise especial caref over the university 
lands except the Legislature. " We venture the opinion that if these 
lands had been held in trust for ten years and until after the incorpor- 
ation bf the university by legislative act and then sold they would have 
commanded at least from ten dollars to twenty dollars per acre, for 
they were the richest lands in the State and were judiciously located in 
one of her finest counties." ^ 



■ JUnyg ■■■ ■ I I 'l " t i .■ . » ■ j «p • »_:. t^y . u B ,, 



1 Beport of Curators, 1884-^, 204, » JUd^ 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The record of the State, after twenty years of silence, on the sabject 
of the injadicious investments of the funds of a struggling college, was 
broken by the eveut of the Civil War.' The college suspended its work 
from 1862 to 1865, and when it resumed it was npon a new basis^-that of 
a university. The Constitution adopted in 1865 declared expressly that 
^' i he General Assembly shall also establish and maintain a State nni- 
versity, with departments for instruction in teaching, in agricultare,and 
in natural science, as soon as the public school funds will permit" ^ The 
condition of the university in 1866 was deplorable. The sole endow- 
ment consisted of one hundred and cwenty-three thousand dollars of 
stock in the old Bank of the State of Missouri and its branch at Chilli- 
cothe, the investment of the proceeds of the Congressional grant. 

This stock paid, occasionally, small dividends. The number of 
students in 1866 was one hundred and four, the total income $7,292.98, 
while a floating debt of twenty thousand dollars harassed the new offi- 
cers of the institution. A corps of six — a president, three professors, 
and two tutors— composed the teaching force. 

It was evident that this was not the university called for by the Con- 
stitution. 

Not a dollar had ever been appropriated by the Stat« in any manner 
whatever toward the support of the university. But the spell was 
broken in 1866-67 when the Legislature, for the first time, showed a 
gleam of recognition of its responsibility to higher education by appro- 
priating ten thousand dollars for repairs on buildings. At the same 
time one and three fourths per cent, of the State revenue, after deduct- 
ing twenty-five per cent for the public school fund, was devoted to 
the support of the institution. By this act its annual income was in- 
increased from the amount of twelve thousand dollars to fourteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

THE AGBICULTUBAL. GRANT. 

An attempt to dispose of the Congressional laud grant led to an en- 
tire reorganization of the university. A committee was appointed on 
reorganization and enlargement. The normal department had already 
been organized in 1868, and the university in 1870 consisted of this de- 
partment and the College of Liberal Arts before referred to. 

In accepting the grant of three hundred and thirty thousand acres of 
laud scrip, seventy-five per cent, of the proceeds was devoted to an 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, and twenty-five per cent, to a 
Hcbool of Mines ; the former was organized in 1870, the latter in' 1871. 

This was the beginning of the reorganization recommended by the 
committee which reported in 1870 and placed the university at the 
bead of the public school system. 



«,— ^. .".'^T*-™*" 



* CooAtitution of 1865, Art. IX, seo. 4, 
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The College of Law was organized in 1872, and in the year following 
the College of Medicine and the department of analytical and applied 
chemistry. 

The agricaltnral college was located at Columbia, in Boone County, 
a ifarm of six hundred and forty acres and thirty thousand dollars be- 
ing donated by that county for its location.^ 

Under the new organization the endowment funds increased from 
one hundred and twenty-three thousand dollars of unproductive bank 
stock in 1870 to two hundred and thirty -one thousand dollars produc- 
tive funds in 1876, in addition to the income from the Congressional 
land grant, the State income, and the Eollins fund. The entire income 
in 1876 was $63,443.69. 

The State has since made appropriations at different times. Accord- 
ing to the report of the curators in 1884-85 the whole amount of State 
appropriations from October 1, 1841, to December 31, 1882, a period of 
more than forty years, has been $53i,343. A comparison with other in^^ 
stitntions in the same period shows the entire expenditure for the peni- 
tentiary to be $2,381,052.72; for the insane asylums, $2,071,273.21; 
deaf and dumb asylums, $1,044,901.37; school for the blind, $661,- 
592.51.» 

GIFTS AND APPROPRIATIONS. 

Seminary fnnd from the original grant of two townships of land by Con- 
gress in 1820 investment » 1108,700 

Gifts fh>m individnals, Boone Connty, in order to secare the location of 
the nniversity (1839) ll^.SOQ 

Gift of Phelps County to secnre the location of the School. of Mines (1871) 130, 545 

Gift of Boone Connty and Colombia to secnre the location of the Agri- 
cultural College 90,000 

The BolUn's gift, at present (1882) 32.000 

APPROPRIATIONS BY THE STATE. 

Upon the reorganization of the university in 1872, the State issued 
bonds covering the amount of the fnnd derived from the agricultural 
grant of 1862, which, with interest on the same, was one hundred and 
forty-seven thousand dollars ; and the indebtedness of the State bank, 
on account of the seminary funds held in trust. The entire amoupt of 
the bonds issued was one hundred and sixty-six thousand dollars. In 
addition to this the Legislature authorized that bonds be issued to the 
amount of thirty-five thousand dollars for the benefit of the School 
of Mines at Eolla ; the proceeds to be used in the erection of build- 
ings for that institution. From this time on the State has been the 

1 Report of Curators, 1884-85, 200. 

*Ihid., 205. 

'History of the University of Missoari, Franklin B. Hough, 51. 

880— No. 1 19 
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earnest friend of the university and its departments, as the following 
appropriations will show: 

187i>-76.—School of Mines 110,000. 00 

1877-78.— School of Mines 115,000.00 

University at Columbia ^3,500.00 

48,500.00 

1879-80.— School of Mines 15,000.00 

University 39,000. 00 

54, 000. 00 

1881-82.— School ofMmes 15,000.00 

University 49,634.00 

64, 634. 00 

1883-84.— School of Mines 15,000.00 

University 185,377.50 

————— 200 377 50 
1885-86.— School ofMines 25,000.00 

University 87,810.00 

1 12, Hio. 00 

1687-88— School of Mines 15,000.00 

University A *.... 99,4G1.00 

Agricnltnral CoUege 32,450.00 

146,911.00 

• 

Oompariug the statement with the report of the curators, given 
alK)vts that the total State appropriations prior to 1882 was $534,339, 
wo tliul tluit since that date the sum of $460,098.50 has been appropri- 
ated, or a grand total of $995,437.50, for the University of Missouri. 



IOWA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGISLATIVE ACTS. 

The ilTHt h^giHlation in Iowa in favor of higher education was made 
ill refenMKM^ to the disposal of the seminary lands reserved by Congress, 
July iiO, 1 810, '*for the use and support of a university within the said 
Terrllory whi^n it becomes a State.'' ^ 

'I'lio HUte (Constitution adopted^on the event of the admission of 
|(»wu into Mm^ Union guards with jealous care the grant of the Federal 
UovHi'iitrHMit. It instituted that measures should be £aken by the Gen- 
«tifil A«MombIy for the protection and improvement of the university 
IiumIm, uikI that all revenues arising from the sale of the same should 
iuimmIII'NM^ a permanent fund, the interest of which should be used for the 
uMpporl/of a university " with such branches as the public convenience 
\Mm*'S%tU*v demand for the promotion of literature, the arts and the sci- 
kswvAsik ^M may be authorized by the terms of such grant.'' ^ 

TlM^M^f principles are more clearly set forth in the code.^ 

'»/ rt, MUtfii<iM ttt Large, V. 789. 

*'\Uh </'onNiitiitfou, proposed and rejected by the people in 1844, contained the 

ir,of*kUUil\ou of 1846, Art. X, sec. 6. 
^7MJ^JIII, Art. I, 2, a. ' 

« 

•V 
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Following closely the decrees of the Coastitution, the first Legisla- 
ture passed an act ^ locating the Uniyersity of Iowa at Iowa City, grant- 
ing for its ase the public buildings ^ of the city, together with ten acres 
of land upon which they were situated, and the two seminary townships. 
The act further provides for the appointment of fifteen trustees by 
the General Assembly for the control of the said university, and author- 
ized the proceeds of funds arising from the sale of lands to be loaned 
on r6al estate security for a term of years not less than &ye. It was 
further enacted " that the said university shall never be under the ex- 
clusive control of any religious denomination whatever." These dona- 
tions were made upon the express condition that the said university 
shall, at such a time as the revenue shall equal two thousand dollars 
per annum, instruct and prepare fifty students annually for the busi- 
ness of common school teaching.^ 

In January, 1849, two branches of the university were authorized, 
one at Fairfield and the other at Dubuque, each to be placed on an 
equal footing with that of Iowa Oily.* • 

At Fairfield a site was purchased containing twenty acres and a 
building partially erected at a cost of twenty-five hundred dollars. In 
1850 a hurricane nearly destroyed the building, which, however, was re- 
placed by the citizens of Fairfield.* 

At the request of the board controlling the Fairfield branch all con- 
nection with the State was severed. 

The board of trustees of the University of Iowa, at a meeting held 
February 21, 1850, recognized " The College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of the Upper Mississippi," formerly established at Davenport, as an 
association branch of the university. The Legislature, in 1851, con- 
firmed the action of the board and made the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons a part of the university, and subsequently, in 1864, placed it 
under the control of the board of trustees of the Univesity of Iowa. 
This connection was severed in 1857 by the provisions of the new Con- 
stitution. 

OPENING OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The university was partially opened for the admission of students iu 
March, 1855, and again in September of the same year, and for each 
succeeding year regularly.® 

1 Report of Board of Regents^ 1877, 8. 

> The publio buildings were not vacated by the remoyal of the State government 
to Monroe City, according to the authorized plan. It was not until 1856 that the 
Feat of the government was fixed at Des Moines. The buildings were vacated the 
following year. 

' Laws of Iowa. 

* Regents' Report, 1877, 9. 

^ Report of Board of Regents, 1877, 10. 

*The total amoant spent by the trustees from 1840 to January 1, 1855, was $1,044.88. 
Report of trustees, 1877, 10. 
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The Constitation adopted in 1867 contained several important meas- 
ures relative to the management of the university. All branches were 
discontinaed by the following section, viz : '^ The State university shall 
be established at one place without branches at any other place, and 
the university fund shall be applied to that institution and no other."' 
The branch at Dubuque had never been organized, the branch at Fair- 
field had already been separated, and the medical college was the only 
department affected by this wise measure. <' No aid from the State or 
from the university fund was ever given in support of the branches."* 

Immediately after the adoption of the Constitution of 1857, the Gen- 
eral Assembly made a new law for the organization of the university, 
which contained essentially the same enactments as the former law, with 
an additional proviso for twenty-six free tuition scholarships issued to 
young men selected from the high schools of the State, with the stipu- 
lation on their part to teach in some school for a term equal to the time 
they had accepted the benefit of the scholarship.^ Other legislation of 
an unimportant natare followed for the further organization of the uni- 
versity, but the board at its meeting in February, 1859, decided, *on ac- 
count of the conditions of the finances of the university, not to reopen 
it and to close the normal department at the end of the term. It was 
finally concluded, at a subsequent meeting, to continue the normal de- 
partment, and to formally reopen the university in September, 1860. 
This latter date may be regarded as the beginning of the existence of 
the university. 

STATE AFPBOPBIATIONS. 

Although it took thirteen years of legislation to start the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the State upon the whole has shown itself faithful to 
the trust, both in legislation and in appropriations for expenses. The 
first appropriation was made in 1858, three thousand dollars being de- 
voted to the repairs on the old State capitol and ten thousand dollars 
for the erection of the new building. The second appropriation was 
made in 1860, and, though small, is noted for the fact that it was paid 
from the proceeds of the saline land grants. Five thousand dollars 
were devoted to the new building, and five thousand to the purchase of 
apparatus and for repairs on the old building. As students filled the 
university to overflowing, the General Assembly assisted by appropri- 
ating from time to time funds for building purposes, for repairs, and 
for general expenses. Some of the principal donations are as follows :^ 



I Constitution, 1857. Art. IX, seo. 11. 
s Board of Trustees, 1877, 9. 

* This law was repealed in December of the same year. The original law was passed 
March 12, 1858. (Report of the Trustees, 1877, 12, 13.) 

* Report of the State Uniyersity, 12 $t eeq. 
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In 1864^ for building purposes .1 $80,000 

In 1865, 6d0 acres of land by the citizens of Iowa City. 

Building material, donated by Iowa City, about ' 3, 000 

In 1866 by the General Assembly for buildings 21,00() 

In 1868 by the General Assembly for repairs, etc 20,000 

In 1870 by the General Assembly for the support of the university 25, 000 

In 1 872 by the General Assembly for salaries and support 52, 300 

In 1874 by the General Assembly for aid and support 40, 000 

In 1876 by the General Assembly for aid and support 47, 457 

In 1884 for School of Science building and expenses' 64,500 

It will be noticed that the appropriations grow larger and more reg- 
ular as the institution develops and has varioas needs. It is the his- 
tory of every State institution of the kind, that each year that brings 
increased nsefulness brings also more wants for the succeeding year. 
The last appropriation by the Legislature for the biennial period end- 
ing June 30, 1890, amounts in the aggregate to fifty-two thousand dol- 
lars.^ Twenty thousand dollars of this fund was given to supplement 
the income fund, and twelve thousand to supplement the endowment 
fund. Special appropriations only were made until 1878, afteV which 
time an annual appropriation of twenty thousand dollars was made to 
the university by the Legislature, until 1884, when the amount was in- 
creased to twenty-eight thousand dollars ^ (endowment fund). 

It will be seen by this that the State appropriation for the years 1888 
to 189.0 amounts to fifty-four thousand dollars annually. 

The aggregate appropriations from the date of the foundation of the 
university amount to $660,672.30.* 

A few changes had taken place in the control of the university since 
its organization. Education was placed, in 1858, in charge of the Board 
of Education, but this board was abolished in 1864, and the office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction restored. The General Assembly 
by this act assumed more direct control over education than previously. 

From January 15, 1849, to December 25, 1858, the Governor had been 
ex officio member of the board. From February 25, 1847, until March 
12, 1858, the Superintendent of Public Instruction had been ex officio 
president of the board of trustees. By the act of March 12, 1858, he was 
made ex offi/do a member of the board, which continued until December 
25, 1858, at which time the office of Superintendent ceased to exist by 
virtue of the Board of Education. This latter body remained in force 
until 1864, when it was enacted that it should no longer exist and that 
the board of trustees should report directly to the Legislature. In 1870 
the Superintendent became again ex oj^cio a member of the board of 
trustees and so remained until the membership was abolished in 1872. 
It was restored again in 1876, however. The General Assembly insti- 

^ Laws of 1884, cbap. 112, p. 114. 

•Laws, 1888, chap. 132, p. 169. 

3 Letter from President Charles A. Schaeffer, December 9, 1888. 

< President Sohaeffer. 
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tated, by an act passed in 1870, the board of regents as the governing 
power of the university. 

The law school was oi;ganized in 1868, and the medical department 
in 1870. 

SEMINARY LANDS. 

As has been before shown, the Federal Government gave the State 
of Iowa two townships, more or less, amounting to 45,*.i28.24 acres. Up 
to 1859 there had been sold of this land 31,400 acres at an average 
price of three dollars and fifty-two cents pet acre. The lands were 
originally appraised at five dollars per acre and subsequently raised to 
ten dollars. Had they not been sold until the price of ten dollars per 
acre wasTeached the income would have been more than twice what it 
is to-day.* 8ales were made subsequent to 1859, so that there now re- 
mains unsold 2,059.7 acres. The fund received from this source amounts 
to $261,266.64, including sales from saline lands.* There were origi- 
nally 46,100 acres in the saline grant ; of these the university received 
less than 4,600 acres (4,578.43), with some saline land contracts, which 
amounted to but little. Of these lands there remain unsold over thr^ 
thousand acres (1886). In the report above alluded to, we find the fol- 
lowing statement referring to the endowment fund : '' But for the hur- 
ried sales it would have been not less than five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and with the entire saline grant it would have been not less than 
a million.''* 

THE STATE AaRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

In 1858 the Legislature of Iowa passed an act to establish a ^' State 
Agricultural College and Model Farm,^ to be connected with the entire 
agricultural interests of the State. A board of commissioners was ap- 
pointed to buy a farm, erect a college building, select a faculty and or- 
ganize a college.^ 

A farm of 640 acres was purchased in 1859 for the use of the college, 
and a purely agricultural institution was started. 

In 1872 the State accepted the agricultural land grant of Congress, 
and the Agricultural College was enlarged so as to include studies in 
the mechanical arts. Ten years later the course was again broadened 
by authority of the Legislature. Section 2621 of the Iowa Code insti- 
tutes : ^^ That there shall be adopted and taught at the State Agricult 
ural College a broad, liberal and practical course of study in which the 
leading branches of learning shall relate to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts, and which shall also embrace such other branches of learn- 
ing as will most practically and liberally educate the agricultural and 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life, includ- 
ing military tactics.'^* 
I ■— fc^— — .^— i^— ^.^ 

^ Report of Officers of the State University, ' Annnal Catalogue, 1888, 21. 

1886, Iowa Doc. II, 7. <Iowa Code. 

^Docamenta of Iowa, 1886, II, 7. . . 
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APPROPBIATIONS. 

When tne Agricultural College was incorporated, the Legislature ap- 
propriated ten thousand dollars for the purchase of a farm, and the 
county of Story donated the same amount in bonds bearing seven per 
cent, interest, while individuals gave seven thousand dollars additional 
in bonds and notes. The State also gave five sections of land in Jas- 
per County, originally given by the Federal Government to the State 
for the building of a c^pitol. * From this land the college realized four- 
teen thousand dollars ; before the reception of the Oongressional grant 
there was a fund of thirty thousand dollars besides the amount spent in 
purchasing a site and erection of a farm house. The Legislature also, 
in 1864, appropriat d twenty thousand dollars, and two years thereafter 
ninety-one thousand dollars, for the purpose of a college building.^ 
. The college received from the national grant two hundred and forty 
thousand acres of land ] this land was partly sold and partly leased, 
and the fund derived fn^m the same yields an average income of about 
forty-five thousand dollars, and the entire income is about sixty thou- 
sand dollars from productive sources. 

The total State appropriation to June 30, 1887, is $454,098.75. 



MINNESOTA. 
TERRITORIAL POLICY. 

The importance of higher education was early recognized by the set- 
tlers of Minnesota. Two years after the organization of the Territory, 
the Legislature petitioned Congress for a grant of one hundred thou- 
sand acres of land to endow a university,^ and on the very day of this 
petition two townships were set aside forthat purpose.^ The Legisla- 
ture went on toebact that the University of Minnesota should be estab- 
lished at or near the Falls of St. Anthony and should have the income 
from all land thereafter granted by the United States for university 
purposes. Under this grant the regents selected a large portion of the 
lands and erected a costly edifice, but they were soon obliged to mort- 
gage both building and lands in order to meet the obligations in- 
curred.* 

ADMISSION OF THE STATE INTO THE UNION. 

Affairs were in this condition when Congress passed the act admit- 
ting Minnesota to the Union, by which two townships of land were 

J 1 ■!■ . . ., I III . ■ . . I I I ■ ,i_ ^ ■ I ■^m-w r-^-|-- -I— I 1 — I • rm — tm-*— r* 

^Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1867, 28. 
»Law8 of 1851, 41. 

»Act of February 19, 1851, U. S, Statutes at Large, IX, 568. 
^ Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1867, 6, 8, 75, 
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granted for the u^ and support of a State univtjrsity.^ There is no 
reference to the lands previously granted, such as we find in similar 
acts relating to other States. *' Certainly it was not the intention of 
Congress to turn over the debts and prospectively encumbered lands of 
an old and badly managed Territorial institution, but to give the State 
that was to be, a grant for a State university, free from all connections 
with Territorial organizations.''* The security of the institution was 
guaranteed by the Constitution of 1867, adopted in the year of tbo 
second land grant, which reads as follows : **The location of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, as established by existing laws, is hereby con- 
firmed, and said institution is hereby declared to be the University of 
the State of Minnesota. All the rights, immunities, franchises, and 
endowments heretofore granted or conferred are hereby perpetuated 
unto the said university, and all lands which may be granted hereafter 
by Congress, or other donations, for said university purposes, shall 
vest in the institution referred to in this section."^ 

Efforts were at once made to open the university, but the financial 
crisis of 1857 and the Civil War checked further action and encumbered 
the university with debt. In 1864 the Legislature appointed a special 
commission to dispose of a portion of the pub^c lands, and by this 
means all debts were discharged.^ 

PEBMANBNT OBGANIZATION OP THE TJIOVEBSITY. 

The present organization of the university dates from 1868, when an 
act was passed << to reorganize the University of Minnesota and to es- 
tablish an agricultural college therein." * In the following year college 
classes were first organized.^ The act of 1868 provided that the uni- 
versity should have the income from the agricultural college grant,'' 
which lands, as well as those before acquired, were to be sold, the pro- 
ceeds to form a permanent university fund at the disposal of the re- 
gents. The agricultural college lands were not to be sold for. less than 
. five dollars an acre, nor for less than their appraised value.' From the 
university lands that have been sold something over eight hundred 

» U. S. statutes at Large, XI, 167. 

* Regents' Report, 1860, cited in Report of Commissioner of Edncation for 1867, 6, 8, 75. 
'Art. Vin, sec. 4. Poore, Charters and Constitutions, 1037. This Constitntioii 

exempts from taxation colleges, uniyersities, and seminaries of learning. Art. IX, 
sec. 3. 

* Catalogue for 1874-75, 26. 

6 IHd,, 26, General Laws of 1868, 1. 

* There had been a preparatory school since 1867. 

7 This land (one hundred and twenty thousand acres) had been set apart in 1865 for 
Minnesota Agricultural College. This institution, founded in 1858, had received from 
the State at least ten thousand dollars, besides certain swamp lands. In 1868 its 
property was transferred to Stevens' Seminary. See Public Laws of 1857-58, 43; 
General Laws of 1861, 199 ; General Laws of 1865, 26; Special Laws of 1868, 404 ; Re- 
port of Commissioner of Education for 1867-68, 182. 

'^vised Stotutes of 1878, 520. 
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thousand dollars has been received, from which there is an annual in- 
come of about thirty-seven thousand dollars.^ 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota's policy has been persistently in favor of State education. 
While Congress was unusually liberal in the seminary grant, the direct 
assistance of the State has been great. CTp to July 31, 1888, five hun- 
dred and eighty-three thousand dollars had been appropriated, exclu- 
sive of interest or permanent funds. The direct annual appropriation 
is now forty thousand dollars. 



KANSAS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OP LAWRENCE. 

An institution of learning bearing the name "The University of 
Lawrence," was opened in Lawrence, Kans., April 11, 1859, under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Church, but financial embarrassment 
compelled its early suspension and led to a new organization under the 
control of the Protestant Episcopal Church known as *' The Lawrence 
University of Kansas," for which a charter was received from the 
Legislature in 1861.^ These two educational institutions — the former 
perhaps the earliest educational enterprise in the State — have a fitting 
place in this study because of their close historical connection with the 
University of Kansas. This connection is established by an ordinance 
of the city of Lawrence securing to the State forty acres of land for a 
campus and all rights and interests in the Lawrence University.^ The 
old Presbyterian institution, so short-lived, left to its successor the mere 
foundation of a building, upon which the latter, by the aid of a dona- , 
tion of twenty thousand dollars, one-half contributed by Amos A. Law- 
rence, of Boston, and one-half by citizens of Kansas, ei'ected the 
structure called North College. It was this building in which the Uni- 
versity of Kansas began its work, and in it the entire work was con- 
tinued until 1872.* 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY OP KANSAS. 

By an act of Congress of January 29, 1861, seventy-two sections of 
land were set apart and reserved for the use and support of a State 
university in Kansas.^ The State accepted the trust in an act of March 
1, 1864, which provided for the location of a university at or near Law- , 
rence, and declared the object of the university to be, '* to provide the 

1 Letter from the registrar, Frank A. Johnson, January 25, 1889. 
3 Twenty-second annual catalogue, Unlyersity of Kansas, 95. 
s Catalogue for 1888, 95. 
*JWd., 98. 
6/W<J., 5. 
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iohabitants of this State with the means of acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of the various branches of literature, science, and the arts.'^ 

By the same act it was further provided that the university should 
consist of six departments : (1) The department of science, literature 
and arts ^ (2) the department of law ; (3) the department of medicine ; 

(4) the department of theory and practice of elementary instruction ; 

(5) the department of agriculture; (6) the normal department. These 
have not all as yet been fully organized. In the first-named depart- 
ment good courses are furnished, to which reference will be made later. 
In the second a two-years law course is provided; in the third a'pre- 
paratory course, simplj", of one year. . No attention is given to agricuI^ 
ure or at present to normal training,^ doubtless because there are two 
other State institutions in which these are specially pursued. By an 
act of the Legislature in 1885 the board of regents of the university 
were directed to establish without delay a chair of pharmacy in the 
institution. There are departments also of music and art. / 

The board of regents, as constituted by an act of March 1, 1864,* con- 
sisted of fourteen members, and met for the first time March 21, 1865. 
A faculty was elected July 19, 1866, and the school was opened xSep- 
tember 12, 1866. The catalogue for 1866-67 shows that the students 
were all, for that year, in the preparatory department, and that they 
paid a tuition fee of ten dollars, with the exception of a few. ^'orphans 
of deceased soldiers and those made so by the QuantreU raid." 

By an act of the Legislature, which took effect March 16, 1873, the 
number of members of the board of regents was reduced to seven, six 
appointed by the Governor and approved by the Senate, the seventh, 
the chancellor, elected by the board. It is similarly constituted at 
present. 

The regents were empowered "to appoint a requisite number of pro- 
fessors and tutors, and such other offlcerci as they may deem expedient, 
to regulate the course of instruction, and prescribe, under the advice 
of professors, the books and authorities to be used in the several de- 
partments, and also to confer such degrees and grant such diplomas as 
are usually conferred and granted by other universities.'^ 

In the report of the president to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in 1866, the former says : ^ 

UNIVERSITY MODELLED AFTER MICHIGAN. 

''Michigan University has been adopted as our model, save our basis 
is broader, consequently making the structure more difScult to rear, 
but of more value to society when completed. It places the sexes, so 
far as education is concerned, on an equality. This, without doubt, is 
both just and expedient. It is no small honor that the Mediterranean 

^A normal department was organized in 1876 bat has been abandoned. 

^Catalogne, 1888, 5. 

3 Sixth Annual Report of Superintendent of Public Instruotion, 1866, 53, 
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State shoald be the first to recognize the rights of woman in her educa- 
tional system." 

^^The dangers besetting a State institation," he adds in his report, 

^" are twofold : (1) political, (2) sectarian. Either alone is sufficient to 

jeopardize the success of any institution of learning." That the public 

in general stand in this fear of sectarian influence in the schools is 

witnessed by the following clause in the Constitution of 1859 : 

" STo religious sect or sects shall ever control any part of the common 
school or university funds of the State." ^ 

SEMINABY LANDS. 



• 



The regent's report for 1870 showed the University to still be in posses- 
sion of the 46,080 acres of land granted by Congress to the State in an 
act above mentioned.^ The land did not find ready sale, and the Leg- 
islature of 1879, upon petition of the regents, made the terms of pur- 
chase more favorable.^ The prices previously fixed upon the lands 
were reduced twenty-five per cent., the rate of interest on deferred pay- 
ments changed from ten to seven per cent., and the time extended from 
ten to twenty > ears, one-tenth to be paid down and the remainder in 
liineteen equal installments with annual interest. Prior to April 1, 
1880, only 29,597 acred had been sold,* but these favorable conditions 
resulted in the immediate sale of a large part of the remaining lands. 
The principal from the sale of these lands is paid into the State treas^ 
ury and invested by the State board, the interest alone being available 
for the current expenses of the institution. 

APPBOPBIATIONS BY THE STATE. 

Since 1870 annual appropriations have been made by the Legislature 
for instruction and various other expenses of the University, and are as 
follows:* 



1880-81 $33,250.00 

1882-83 30,750.00 

1883-«4 26,500.00 

1884-85 33,825.00 

1885-86 27.675.00 

188&-87 34,350.00 

1887-88 34,075.00 

18S&-89 58,580.00 

1889-90 48,630.00 



1870 $14,570.33 

1871 17,665.00 

1872 68,290.00 

1873 24,660.00 

1874 29,^4.81 

1875 18,201.33 

1876 22,519.07 

1877 (six months) 11, 350. 00 

1877-78 29,850.00 

1878-79 18.900.00 

1879-80 27,700.00 Total $610,585.54 

The appropriations on the part of the Legislature for buildings,® 
though included in the above totals, may be mentioned separately. In 
1872 fifty thousand dollars was appropriated for the completion of a 

* State Constitution, art. vi, sec. 8. * Catalogue, 1888, 98. 

« Begent's Beport, 1870, 5. '^Laws for years named. 

'Catalogue, 1888, 96. » Catalogue, 1888, 9&-101. 
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new main building begun by a contribution of one hundred thousand 
dollars from the city of Lawrence. To this amount fifteen thousand 
dollars was later added for finishing parts of this building and some 
additional rooms. In 1883 the board of regents were authorized to use 
eight thousand dollars, interest, and an appropriation of four thousand 
dollars for the erection of a chemistry building. An appropriation of 
fifty thousand dollars was made in 1885 for a building for the depart- 
ment of national history; and sixteen thousand dollars in 1887, for a 
boiler-house and engine rooms. 

No tuition fee is charged in the collegiate courses, but a contingent 
fee of ten dollars and a graduation fep of five dollars are required.^ 

In the report of the board of regents for 1883-84' statistics are quoted 
touchiug the income, expenditure foip instruction, etc., of fourteen lead- 
ing colleges of the United States, and the comparison summed up as 
follows : 

^< Of all institutions compared, the University of Kansas, though oc- 
cupying very high rank in the character of results secured, has the 
smallest endowment, the smallest receipts from endowment, and the 
smallest receipts from the State; has received no gifts as compared 
with three hundred thousand dollars to Ann Arbor, half of that to 
California, thirty thousand dollars to Missouri, and fifteen thousand 
dollars to Wisconsin — all in a single year; stands sixth and lowest in 
the list of receipts from students, though only fifth in number of a^ 
tendance, showing great generosity on the part of the management of 
the institution; as to gross receipts, stands next to lowest; pays the 
lowest total amount for instruction ; pays next to the lowest salary for 
president or chaucellor, and the lowest salaries to the faculty and as- 
sistants ; yet demands the greatest number of hours service, and com- 
pels them to instruct the largest number of students — more than twice 
as many as the general average; expends the smallest amount on its 
library, that most necessary of all the apparatus of instruction, and 
therefore, naturally, has the smallest library; is next to the lowest in 
the charges placed on each student, and expends the least for the in- 
struction of each student — a cheapness of which we may not boast. 

^* Still more briefly, in seventeen points of comparison touching ma^ 
ters essential to good work, and showing generous patronage and sup- 
port, Kansas stands in nearly every respect at the foot of the list !" 

It is pleasing to notice that the appropriations for the support of the 
university since the above publication have rapidly advanced, and 
that there is an earnest determination on the part of those in charge to 
bring the university to the very foremost rank of modern institutions. 
It verifies what has been stated elsewhere that State education is on 
the rise ; that the era of carelessness, indifference, and experiment is 
largely passed, and that these institutions, called into existence through 
the needs of the i>eople, will prove faithful to the cause of their creation. 

^■■^-■■— ■ »■■■■■■_■ I ■ ■■» ■■■■■ ■ !■■■■ I ■.■■■■■■II»1I1..IM ■■ ■!■— ■■■^1 ■■■■M. ^ 

1 Catalogue, 1888, 107. ^Board of Begents' Beport, 18S^-84, 8. 
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Occasionally a croaker, or a misinformed philanthropist, or a wily 
politician may utter his anathemas against State education, and par- 
ticularly State universities, but it will be of no avail, for the public 
school system has become the people's birthright, and its foundation is 
sure. 

KANSAS STATE AGBIOULTUBAL COLLEGE. 

Pursuant to an act of Congress, approved July 2, 1862, "donating 
public lands to the several States and Territories which may provide 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,"^ a resolu- 
tion was passed February 3, 1863, by the Legislature of Kansas ac- 
cepting its provisions, and an act' was passed shortly thereafter locat- 
ing an agricultural college upon a certain tract of land in Eiley 
County, upon the express condition that the Bluemont Central College 
Association, in whom the title of the land was vested, should transfer. 
it to the State with all the buildings and appurtenances thereunto, and 
the apparatus and library belonging to the association. This provision 
was complied with by the association. 

By an act of the Legislature approved March 3, 1863, the college was 
named the " Kansas State Agricultural College." ^ Its government was 
vested in a board of regents to consist of the Governor, Secretary of 
State, Superintendent of Public Instruction, president of the college, 
and nine others, to be appointed by the Governor and approved by the 
Senate, with the proviso <^ that not more than three of those selected 
shall be members of the same religious denomination."^ 

The powers of the regents were quite similar to those of the univer- 
sity regents. 

The college was to consist of four departments ' : (1) The department 
of agriculture; (2) the department of mechanic arts; (3) the depart- 
ment of military science and tactics ; (4) the department of literature 
and science, the last inclading <^ whatever is taught in any first-class 
college, embracing English literature, mathematics, natural science, the 
classics, and modem languages." 

For years the department of literature and science was given some 
prominence, in the eyes of the incoming board of regents as reorgan- 
ized in 1873, entirely too much prominence, and the result was a radical 
change. The following quotations are made from their report for 1873 : ® 

^ Laws of United States and Kansas relating to State Agricultural College, 3. 

2 JWd., 6. 

3 JWd., 8. 

* An amendment of 1873 (Laws, p. 17), gave to this board the same constitution as 
that of the uniyersity, viz : six appointees of the Governor and a chancellor or pres- 
ident, cliosen by the board. It was further amended that '* there shall not be at any 
time more than two members appointed from any one county of the State, nor shall 
any trustee be appointed residing in the comity in which any charitable institution 
is located." 

<^LawB of United States and Kansas, 8. 

* Regents' Beport, 1873, 192, in Thirteenth Annual Beport of Department of Public 
Instmotion, 
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" While not necessarily ignoring other and minor objects, the le^tdiDg 
and controlling object of these ^ institutions should be 'to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and mechanic arts.' 
A prominence should be given to these branches in the degree that 
they are actually used by the farmer or mechanic. 

<'As against the opinion that the aim of these colleges should be to 
make thoroughly educated men, we affirm that their greater aim 
should be to make men thoroughly educated farmers." 

As a guide to the faculty in preparing a new curriculum the policy 
of the board was defined in the following resolutions :" ^ 

^^Besolvedj That the object of this institution is to impart a liberal and 
practical education to those who desire to qualify themselves for the 
actual practice of agriculture, the mechanic -trades, or industrial arts. 

"Prominence shall be given to agriculture and these arts in the pro- 
portion that they are severally followed in the State of Kansas. 

"Prominence shall be given to the several branches of learning 
which relate to agriculture and the mechanic arts, according to the di- 
rectness and value of the relation.'' 

" Believing," they add, " that this college was designed for the masses 
rather than for a favored few, we shall act accordingly [in adopting a 
curriculum], avoiding a duplication of the common schools on the one 
hand^ and of the State university and normal schools on the other." 

The policy thus initiated has been continued. 

The institution was opened September 2, 1863, with four instructors, 
and fifty-four students, one-half of whom were females.^ About one- 
half gave attention to the higher branches, the remainder to the com- 
mon branches. A tuition fee of four dollars per term was charged in 
the common branches and of five dollars in the higher. 

The president in his report for the first year, 1863, sums up the as- 
sets of the institution as follows:* "The ninety thousand acres of land 
for the endowment of the college are mostly located (seventy-six thou- 
sand acres) and designated, and their minimum value cannot be less 
than two dollars and fifty cents per acre, making the minimum value 
of the endowment two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. Add 
to this the value of the college buildings with the library, etc., and one 
hundred acres of land adjoining, estimated in July last at twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and since increased by donations in musical instm- 
m'euts, electrical machines, furniture, etc., about nine hundred dollars, 
iind you have the present assets of the institution. About six hundred 
dollars more are already pledged to the institution by subscription, 
and this amount is expected to be still largely increased." 

It was provided by a legislative act of January, 1866,** that the «* board 

^ Such as Agricultural College. 

« Regents' Report, 1873, 194. 

3 Report of Superiutendent of Public Instraotion, 1863, 35, 36. 

* Ibid,, 35. 

^ Laws of United States and Kansas, 11. 
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of regents shall sell any portion of lands mentioned in the previons sect 
tion (the public lands granted by Congress July 2, 1862), at a price not less 
than three dollars per acre, for cash at the time of sale or upon the follow- 
ing conditions of credit, when deemed by them most conducive to the in- 
terest of the college, to wit, in eight equal annual installments, with 
ten per cent, interest on each installment, payable ann ually ." On timber 
lands one-half the purchase was payable in advance. The amount de- 
rived from the sale of these lands, it was further provided should be 
paid into the State treasury at the end of every three months by the 
land agents employed, " to be invested in State or United States bonds,^ 
and the interest accruing on deferred payments on lands sold, together 
with the interest derived from any investment, shall be applied to the 
payment of the current expenses of the State Agricultural College " 
and to discharge certain debts named. 

The Oovernor was by the same act authorized to issue State bonds 
to the amount of five thousand five hundred dollars, the proceeds of 
which were to be used in payment of arrearages and the current ex- 
penses of the college. As long as the principal and interest on these 
bonds remained unpaid, the amount to be applied out of the income 
from the sale of lands for the current expenses was not to exceed four 
thousand dollars per annum. 

The State seems to have made additional loans in favor of the col- 
lege, for this act is found in the laws : ^ 

<^ Whereas the State of E^ansas has hitherto advanced as a loaii 
from time to time, the several sums necessary to pay the salaries of pro- 
fessors in the [agricultural] college, thus complying with the conditions, 
required that the institution should go into active operation within a 
limited time, and securing its benefits to the earlier pioneer settlers in 
this Commonwealth : Therefore, i 

^^Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Kansas j That the several 
sums advanced to pay the professors in the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, from the year 1863 to the year 1869, inclusive^ be, and the same 
are hereby, donated to said college, together with all interest that may 
have accrued on said sums."^ 

Two provisos were added to this section of the act, tx) the effect that 
the amount so donated should be used, (1) to purchase additional 
lands for the college farm, to erect buildings, and to develop the agri- 
cultural department ; (2) to purchase, to the amount of fifteen hundred 
dollars, a proper set of arms and accoutrements for the use of the drill 

* This section was amended in 1871 to read (Laws, p. 16) : **The amount derived 
from the sale of (said) lands shall at the end of each month be, by said agent, paid 
into the treasury of the (said) Agricultural College, to be invested as the board of 
regents may direct in school district or State bonds, or by note or mortgage on unin- 
cumbered real estate worth double the amount loaned thereon." 

* March 24, 1870, Laws of United States and Kansas, 14. 

3 The amount of debt remitted was ((36,400; Report of president to Superintendent 
of Publio Instruction, 1870, 270. 
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class in the military department. The State subseqaently relieved the 
college of indebtedness by provisions that it be *^ paid in permanent 
improvements on the college gronnds," etc. 

Twice the State made appropriations in restoration of the endowment 
and income funds, which, by the provision of the act of Congress do- 
nating lands to the States, were to remain undiminished. The appro- 
priation in 1881 for this purpose was $17,979.09 ^j in 1885, $4,613.44.' 

The college, as at first located, was upon the premises of the Bine- 
mount College Association, two miles from Manhattan, but in 1875 the 
furniture and apparatus were removed to the farm of two hundred and 
fifteen acres one mile from Manhattan.^ Thereon buildings have been 
erected by the State, valued at one hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
dollars. The farm and grounds, furniture, stock, and other illustrative 
* apparatus are valued at over one hundred and twelve thousand dollars. 

The annual income from the endowment fund ($501,436.33)^ is about 
thirty-two thousand dollars^, and meets all expenses of instruction. 

It receives further by an act of Congress approved March 7, 1887, 
by general appropriation, fifteen thousand dollars each year for the 
maintenance of an experiment station '^ to aid in acquiring and diffus- 
ing among the people of the United States useful and practical infor- 
mation on subjects connected with agriculture, and to promote scien- 
tific investigation and experiment respecting the principles and appli- 
cations of agricultural science." 

The State provides, as the law requires, for the necessary buildings 
and expenses in management of funds. It has beside, as has been no- 
ticed, also aided in payment of salaries of pr6fessors. 

ANNUAL APPEOPEIATIONS. 

The appropriations granted by the State Legislature are as follows:* 

1864.— Salaries |2,700.00 

1865.— Salaries ^. 3,200.00 

1867.— Salaries 5,200.00 

1867.— Improvements 7,500.00 

1868. — Salaries and improvements 8,715.00 

1869. — Salaries and improvements 8,919.00 

1872. — Improvements 1,500.00 

1873.— Improvements , 2,300.00 

1874.— Past indebtedness 22,084.00 

1874. — Improvements 6,000.00 

1875. — Improvements, etc 13,675.00 

1876. — Building and other improvements 15,300.00 

1877 . — Agricaltnral building and other i mprovemen ts 20, 274. 00 

1879. — Regent's expenses 5,100.00 

1881. — Restoration of endowment and improvements 25, 729. 00 

1 Laws of United States and Kansas, 39. 

^Idem, 42. 

3 Catalogue for 1887-88, 17. 

* Laws of United States and Kansas, 32-45. 
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1881.— Mileage of regents ...: $3,600.00 

1883. — ^Improyements 12,000.00 

1883.— Mileage 3,000.00 

1885.— Improvements 22,013.00 

1885.— Mileage 1,700.00 

Sx>ecial appropriations to 1685 18,822.78 

The total expenditures for the past twenty-five years, as furnished 
by the present president, are: 

For buildings and repairs $125,426.81 

For apparatus and expenses 136,322.47 

For expenses of regents in care of lands, fands, etc : 50, 270. 85 

Total 312,020.13 

• SUMMABT. 

Total appropriations for State University (1889) $610, 585. 51 

Total appropriations for Agricnltural College ( 1888) 312, 020. 13 

Grand total 922,605.64 



• 



NEBRASKA. 
STATE POLICY. 

For prompt and continued attention to the founding of a university, 
and for wise legislation pertaining to the management of school lands 
and funds, the State of !N^ebraska stands among the foremost of the 
group of Commonwealths that make us a nation. Apparently profit- 
ing by the unfortunate experiences of some other States, the Legisla- 
ture has from the first endeavored to follow a course of action which 
would insure thecarefnl preservation of the national grants, besides add- 
ing to them continually by means of grants, taxes, and appropriations. 
Through this management the university funds have not accumulated 
as rapidly as they possibly might have done had the lands been thrown 
upon the market at a low appraisal, yet the benefits accruing from the 
present course will be far greater and more lasting. It is hardly neces- 
sary to state that the foundation of the University of Nebraska rests, 
as in other Western States, in the munificence of the General Govern- 
ment in granting lands for seminaries of learning. The '^ enabling act," 
passed by Congress in 1864, which prepared the way for the admission 
of the State into the Union, granted the usual seventy- two sections of 
land for the " use and support of a State University,'' ^ and twenty ad- 
ditional sections for public buildings. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PEOYISIONS. 

The initiative was taken toward the establishment of the university, 
in the Constitution adopted in 1867, which declares that '^ schools and 

*8eotio» 10, Revised Statutes of Nebr^sl^c^, X88X, 14; U. 8, £|tAt^te8 mt l^arge, Yol, 
XV, 49. 

880 I^To, I 20 
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means of iDstraction"^ shall be encoaraged; that funds arising from 
grants of land and other property to the State " for educational and 
religious purposes shall forever be preserved inviolate and ondimin- 
ished," and that no school lands shall be sold or alienated' ^^for a less 
sum than five dollars per acre." Here, at the inception of university 
legislation, the voice of this people is recognized in the preservation and 
disposal of its funds. Although but comparatively few lots of land 
were sold under this price fixed by the first Constitution, the minimum 
price on all school lands was raised in the second, which was adopted in 
1878. It is clearly stated, in this latter instrument that " university, 
agricultural college, common school, or other lands which are held or 
may hereafter be acquired by the State for educational purposes, shall 
not be sold for less than seven dollars per acre nor less than the ap- 
praised value." ^ 

It was further provided that " the general government of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska is, under the direction of the Legislature, vested in 
a board of six regents, to be styled the regents of the University of 
Nebraska, who shall be elected by the electors of the State at large 
• • • for a term of six years.''* Under these acts, carried by a 
popular vote, has grown the university of the people. It has been 
placed at the head of the public educational system of the State, and 
aims to complete the work begun in the primary and secondary schools. 
It endeavors to " secure to all an opportunity of liberal culture in lit- 
erature and science and in such technical and professional courses as 
shall from time to time be added," ^ With the exception of a small 
matriculation fee of five dollars,^ the advantages of the university are 
offered to all " free of charge for tuition without regard to sex, or race, 
or place of residence, on the sole condition of possessing the intellectual 
and moral qualifications requisite for admission to such an institution/ 
In order to harmonize the work of the university with the other parts 
of the public system, any high school or academy which has adopted a 
prescribed course of study, '^may, on proper application and inspection, 
be accredited as a preparatory school of the university." "^ 

THE UNIVERSITY CHARTERED. 

The university was chM»rtered by an act' of the Legislature, approved 
February 15, 1869. In this act five departments or colleges were 
authorized, as follows: (1) A College of Literature, Science, and Arts*; 

^Art. I. 

3 Education, sees. 1 and 2. 
3 Art. VIII, sec. 8, Revised Statutes, 30. 

*Art. VIII, sec. 10, Revised Statutes of Nebraska, 30. (1881.) 
» Catalogue, 1887-88, 84. 

6 This fee goes to the library fund. Revised Stat., 513. / 

^ Twenty-five schools have entered into this relation to the university. 
» Laws of Nebraska, 1869, 172. 
^Originally designated ''The College of Ancient and Modem Litoratoie mid tbo 
^^twral Sciences," 
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(2) an Indastrial College, embracing agriculture, practical science, 
civil engineering, and the mechanic arts ^ (3) a College of Medicine ; 
(4) a College of Law ; and (5) a College of the Fine Arts. The organi- 
zation of these colleges was delegated to the board of regents consti 
tated by the Governor, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and the chancellor of the university, as exofficio members, and nine 
others appointed by the Governor.^ 

Only Ihree of these colleges have been organized, viz, literature, 
industrial, and medicine. The last named was organized in 1882 and 
was suspended in 1887. 

Steps have been taken toward instituting a college of fine arts.* 

In accepting the national grant for agricultural colleges, !N^ebraska 
joined it with the seminary lands heretofore mentioned, thus consoli- 
dating the entire endowment fund. It was enacted that '^ the State 
university and the agricultural college shall be united as one educa- 
tional institution and shall be located upon a reservation selected by 
the commissioners in said Lincoln."' 

The buildings were to be erected at Lincoln as soon as funds could be 
procured^ from the proceeds of the sales of land donated to the State for 
that purpose. 

MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOL LANDS. 

Commissioners were appointed in 1867 to select the university and 
agricultural college lands.* The lands were to be appraised in tracts 
of forty acres each, with the exception of wooded lands, which were to be 
appiraised in lots of ten acres each. These lands were to be sold at pub- 
lic auction to the highest bidder, provided that they should not be sold 
for less than the appraised value.' Unsold lands were to be leased for 
not less than six per cent, of their appraised value,® and the proceeds of 
sales and rentals were to be invested in United States securities bear- 
ing not tess than six per cent, per annum on the investment. The above 
rules were slightly modified by subsequent acts. "An act to provide 
for the registry, sale, leasing, and .management of all public lands, and 
funds set apart for educational purposes and for the investment of funds 
arising from the sale of such funds," ''^ approved February 15, 1877, re- 
newed and enlarged the former conditions. The lands were to be sold 
as before, and those not sold were to be leased for a period of twenty- 
five years at not less than six per cent, on the appraised value, being 
subject to reappraisal every year. The lands could be called in prior 

^ Ib 1875 this namber was reduced to six. 

'Revised Statutes of Nebraska, ohap. 82, sec. 11, p. 484. 

3 Laws of Nebraska, 1867, House, third session. 

* Act of Assembly, 1867 (House, third session), 60. 

'^ Chapter 80, Revised Statutes, sees. 4 and 7, 479 ; Laws, 1867, 37, 

•Laws, 1867, 55. 

T Laws of 1877, 174. 
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to the expiration of the twenty-five years if so determined by the board 
of commissioners.^ 

The value of long leases, with frequent appraisals, and opportunities 
for sales represent the best method of dealing with public lands. In 
this way the '^ unearned increment ^ and the increasing rent will accrue 
to the holder. 

The proceeds of the sales were to be invested in United States secur- 
ities, as under prior enactment, while rents were to pass into a separate 
fund. 

There are two funds created, the endowment fund and the regent's 
fund. The former is composed of the permanent investments of the 
proceeds of the sales of the lands granted to the State by Congress. 
This fund is kept by the financier in two separate accounts, the uni- 
versity and the agricultural college account. The second is the avail- 
able fund arising from rent, interest, taxes, etc.' 

Nearly the whole body of public university lands are held by the in- 
stitution, though the sales are progressing and there are a considerable 
number of leases. The following statement is taken from a report made 
in 1882.3 

Agricultural college lande, 

Nnmber of acres belonging to the State November 30, 1880 89, 452. 78 

Number of acres leased from November 30, 1880, to December 1, 1882 17, 522. 78 

Number of acres sold on time firom November 30, 1880, to December 1, 1882. . 3, 877. 61 

UniverHty lands. 

Number of acres belonging to the State December 1, 1880 45, 039. 93 

Number of acres leased from November 30, 1880, to December 1, 1882 6,024.33 

Number of acres sold on time from November 30, 1880, to December 1, 1882 2 358.53 

The aggregate number of acres granted to the State by Congress 
was 136,080. It appears from the above statement that at this date 
(December 1, 1882) patents had been granted on less than 2,367.39 
acres, while the remainder, 134,492.61 acres were still in the hands of 
the State. Two sections were set apart for a model and experimental 
^rm. 

BEVENUES. 

The first permanent tax was voted for the benefit of the university 
in 1869, when a tax of one mill on each dollar of taxable property was 
levied for the year 1869 and annually thereafter.* 

This rate was changed in 1870-71 to one-fourth of a mill, and subse- 
quently into three-eighths of a mill on a dollar of the grand valuatiou 
of the State.' 



1 Beviied Statates, chap. 80, sees. 17 and 19; Laws, 1879, p. 110. 

2 Revised Statutes, chap. 80, p. 513. 

^Beport of the public officers of Nebraska, 1881-82,' PabUo l^nOs, 15, 
*Law8 1869, p. ISG. 
6 Laws 1870-71, p. 118, 
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The present revenues of the university are derived from three 
sources, of which the principal one is the tax of three-eighths of a mill 
on a dollar just alluded to. 

The next in importance is the revenue^n the United States land en- 
dowment. 

Although the income from taxation is gaining each year, the latter 
source will, doubtless, in time, be by far the more productive. The 
third source of revenue is very small as compared with the other two 
sources, that is the matriculation and term fees. The financial state- 
ment in the biennial report of the board of regents shows a total bien- 
nial income of $81,924, seven-eighths of this arising from the State tax, 
nearly one-eighth from the income on land endowment, and the remain- 
der from fees.^ The regents' report of 1886 shows a biennial income 
for the two years ending with 1886, of $155,709.86. Nearly three-fifths 
of this is yielded by the State tax, two-fifths from the income on land, 
and a small amount paid by students for matriculation, etc., forming 
the remainder.* Although the income has nearly doubled in four years, 
the income on land has gained rapidly on the State tax. 

SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS BY THE STATE. 

The Legislature of Nebraska has from time to time made appropria- 
tions for university buildings and improvements. The following are the 
principal items of expense : 

• 

1883.— For medical coUege |2,000 

1884.— For steam heatiDg 10,000 

1884.— For chemical laboratory 25,000 

18c6. — For industrial college buildings 50,000 

1886.— For repairs 5,500 

1687.— Grant Memorial Hall 15,000 

Making in all for special appropriations 107,500 

In addition to this the sum of $554,195.49 has been appropriated for 
the support of the university through the tax of three-eighths of a mill 
on each dollar of the grand assessment roll. 

The following statement has been furnished me through the courtesy 
of Prof. H. W. Caldwell, of the University of Nebraska: 

N^askti, State University, biennidl inoame,* 

186&-70.— State tax, one mill $26,436.74 * 

1871-72.— State tax, one miU 50,998.65 

1873-74 .—State tax, three-eighths of a miU 31, 885. 70 

Land 126.76 

Interest on loan to the State 2,280.00 

Total 1111,727.85 

' 1 History and Kesources of the University of Nebraska, 1884. 

8 Regents' Report 18H6, 16. 

3 The bienniaL really is from December 1, 1868, to December 1, 1870, and from De« 
cember 1, 1870, to December 1, 1872, etc. 
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1875-76.— State tax, tliMte-eighthB of » miU t38,739.13 

lAnd 101.72 

Intawt 720.00 

Total $39,560 

1877-7a— State tu, thie«-eigbtliaof amill 40,314.39 

Univflisil^ land 709. C3 

Library fnnd 1,096.31 

Total i 42,120. 

lB7»-80.—8t«te tax, three-eighths of a mill 62,031.36 

Oniyereitr land 4,634.09 

InteroBt on bonds J55.S8 

Libmy fond 394.80 

Total 57,314. 

1881-83.— State tax, three-eighths of a miU... 70,307.20 

ITniTersity land '. 5,67*84 

AgrifioUtirallainl 2.137.07 

Interest on bonds 300.00 

Library fond 695.00 

Total 79,118. 

1883-84.— State tax, tbree-elgbtha of a mill 76,434.71 

Universitj lauds - 15,520.84 

AgricaUaralland 13,343,97 

Interest on bonds 425.00 

Library fnnd 1,440.00 

Total :... 107,164.: 

1885-86.— State tax, tbiee-elgMha of a mill 5(1,667.87 

University land 18,771.62 

Agricultural la iii 41,313.36 

Interest on bonds 2,953.95 

Library fiind 1,165.00 

Total 120,873. 

1887-«.— Statetai, three^eighthsofamiU' ; 110,179.74 

Univeraity land 18,652.98 

AgricaltQral land 37,650.93 

Interest on bonds 3,670.00 

Library ftind 1,435.00 

Total 170,688; 

1^9-90.— Eathnated Income aU sonrees t235>000 to $250,000. 
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COLORADO. 

In the historical development of education in the United States it is 
surprising to observe the rapidity with which the communities and 
States of the far West have established systems of education. 

Following the example of 'the early colonists of the Atlantic coast, 
the settlers of the West have scarcely provided shelter and food for 
their families before plans were made for schools and education. 

The chief attractions of Colorado being those of mining and stock- 
raising, the elements that made up its early population differ somewhat 
from those of the great farming States of the Mississippi Valley. In 
the latter States the settlers were seeking homes for their families; in 
Colorado they were mostly adventurers without families, seeking wealth. 
Nevertheless these adventurers were of the sturdy sort, coming from 
the older States, where they were familiar with the best systems of 
education, and their sentiments in favor of schools developed at an 
early date in the history of the Territory, 

FIBST LEGISLATION. 

At the first Legislative Assembly held at Denver, in 1861, a school 
law was framed, patterned largely after that then in existence in the 
State of Illinois,^ and at the same session a university was incorporated, 
to be located at Boulder. The act providing for a university remained 
a dead letter on the statute-books until 1870.* 

At the second session of the Legislature a novel method was adopted 
to raise the ordinary school revenues. A part of the act reads as fol- 
lows : " That hereafter when any new mineral lode of either gold bear- 
ing quartz, silver, or other valuable metal shall be discovered in this 
Territory, one claim of one hundred feet in length on such lode shall be 
set apart aud held in perpetuity for the use and benefit of schools in 
this Territory, subject to the control of the Legislative Assembly .'^^ 

This seemed to promise an ample support for the schools, but the 
actual results were insignificant. "Not one per cent, of the thousands 
of claims so located ever contributed a dollar to the school fund.''* 

In the year 1865 the inhabitants of the Territory elected delegates to 
a constitutional convention, and a State Constitution was framed with 
the following proviso in favor of higher education : '' The Legislative 
Assembly shall encourage the promotion of intellectual, moral, scien- 
lific, and agricultural improvement by establishing a uniform system of 
public schools of a higher grade, embracing normal, preparatory, and 
university departments ; but no religious institution of a strictly secta. 
rian character shall receive the aid of the State."* 

* Education in Colorado, 12. 

*Beport, of the Commissioner of Ednoationi 1876, 39. 
' Education in Colorado, 12 (quoted). 

* lUd., 13. 

« Art. Xm, 860. 3, Cirbular of Ednoationi ITo. 7, 99. 
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The people supposed that they were acting under an enabling-act 
passed by Congress in 1864, when supporting the above measure, bat 
their proceedings were deemed irregular by the President, and they 
therefore flEuled to receive recognition from him.^ 

UNTVEBSITY OP OOLOBADO' AT BOULBEB. 

The act authorizing a State university created a board of fifteen trus- 
tees, and this number was increased to twenty in 1870. The same year 
an organization was effected, and a committee authorized to select a 
site. In the following year three public-spirited citizens donated to the 
university fifty-two acres of land adjoining the city of Boulder, valued 
at five thousand dollars.^ Efforts were made in 1872 to obtain a grant 
from the Legislature for building purposes, but nothing was effected 
until 1874, when fifteen thousand dollars was appropriated on the con- 
dition that a like sum should be raised among the people. This was ac- 
complished, and in May, 1875, the sum of thirty thousand dollars thus 
raised was placed' to the credit of the university.' In the same year 
Congress set apart seventy-two sections of land for the suppoit of the 
State University. The Constitution adopted in the following year 
(1876) provided that the university at Boulder should become an insti- 
tution of the State, thus entitling it to the lands appropriated by Con- 
gress, and further, made provision for the management and control of 
the university. 

The organic act establishing the university and providing for its 
maintenance dates from March 15, 1877. In this act the object of the 
institution is set forth in the following words : 

" To provide the best and most efficient means of imparting to young 
men and women, on equal terms, a liberal education and thorough 
knowledge of the different branches of literature, the arts, and the 
sciences with their varied applications.'' 

The first building was completed in 1876 and the school opened the 
following year. 

For the permanent support of the university the Legislature voted, at 
its first session, a tax of one-fifth of a mill upon the assessed value of all 
property in the State, and made provision to secure a permanent fund 
from the sale of the lands donated by Congress. 

The Legislature has also made the following special appropriations: 
In 1878 the sum of seven thousand dollars wjis voted for apparatus, 
furniture, etc., and in 1883 a special fund was raised by a tax levy of 
one-fifth of a mill for the two succeeding years (1883-84), which 
amounted to about forty thousand dollars.' This fund was expended 
in improving the grounds and on additional buildings, furniture, books, 
etc. 

^ Circalar of Education, No. 7, 99. 
•Calendar, 1887-88. 
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By Art. IX, sections 12, 13, and 14, of the Constitution, the number 
of regents is fixed at six, to be elected by the people. 

The State has provided liberally for the education of youth, and the 
young institution is maintained by the constant support of the State. 
The treasurer's report of 1886 shows that the total receipts of the uni- 
versity for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1886, amount to $74,432, 
of which $1,047 was from a balance of the preceding year, $50,212.62 
from the general fund, and $22,996.85 from the special fund.^ 

STATE AaBIOULTUBAL OOLLSaE. 

Colorado supports three State institutions for higher education, the 
State university already referred to, the Agricultural College at Fort 
Collins, and the School of Mines at Golden. The Agricultural College 
at Fort Collins was established by an act of the Assembly, February 
11, 1870, in accordance with the conditions of the Congressional land 
grant of 1862, but the institution was not formally organized until 1877. 
The State Legislature levies an annual tax of one-fifth of a mill on the 
assessed valuation of the property in the State for its support.* Prior 
to this, in 1881, five thousand dollars was appropriated for a new dormi- 
tory and for furnishing the laboratory.^ In the same year a tax of 
one-fifth of one mill was voted for two years, 1881 and 1882.* 

STATE SOHOOL OP MINES. 

The State School of Mines, located at Golden, was organized by and 
receives its support chiefly from the State. Like the State university 
and the Agricultural College, it receives one-fifth of a mill on each dol- 
lar of the assessed value of the property in the State. This makes the 
permanent support of higher education by the State, to be three-fifths 
of a mill on each dollar of taxable property.* 

By the treasurer's report of 1885-86 the value of the property is es- 
timated to be $50,717, and the total receipts for the year to be $43,674.73. 
Of this latter sum $40,798.30 was received from State taxation. ^ 

SUMMARY OP GBANTS. 

The following is a statement pertaining to the financial history of the 
Agricultural College at Fort Collins. ' 

1 Report State Superintendent, 1886, 81-€2. 
« Act of Assembly, 1883, 17. 
'Acts of Assembly, 1881, 27. 
*IUdy 209. 

* State Saperintendent's Report, 1885-86, 15. 

• Report Superintendent Public Instruction, 1885-86, 104. 

^ This statement was furnished by the courtesy of the president, Mr. Charles L. 
Ingersoll. 
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Tabular statement of the State expenditures for higher education by the Colorado Legislature, 



Tear. 


State YaliiatloD. 


Tax. 


Groea 
income. 


Spedalleg- 

ialatire 

•ppropri- 

anons. 


Ramarka. 


Ig77 


$43,453,046.36 
43,072,648.26 
58.315,380.30 
73,608,746.20 
06.135,305.48 
104,440,683.57 
110,750,756.21 

115, 675, 014. 51 
115,420,103.00 
124, 260, 710. 06 
141,323,684.^ 
168.812,246.03 
Yalnation May 1. . 

Total receipts, 
State appro- 
priations. 


MiUt, 


04,345.30 

4,307.26 

6,831.53 

7,860.87 

10.227.06 

20, 88a 13 

22,151.05 

23,135.00 
23,084.04 
24,853.04 
28,264.73 
33,762.45 




\ 


lg78 




All used in baiMinff . Comer^stoiie laid 
> July 2SL1878. Sonool opened Septem- 


1870 




1880 




^ 


1881.... 
1882 


$5,000 


) Special appropriation fordormitoiyand 
> laboratory ramifthing. Tax for two 
) yean only. 

Special impropriation for mechanical shop 

OOfl. 


1883-.. 
1884 ... 


10.000 


1885. .. 




■ 


1886 ... 






1887 






1888 






IggO 


18,000 


For main hnilding (addition). 








217, 221. 35 


33,000 


1 



Gross amonnt one-tenth and ODe-fifth mill tax $217,221.35 

Special appropriations, including 1889 33,000.00 

From interest on land-grant fund approximately to January 1, 1890 . 2, 500. 00 

Hatch-experiment fund to January, 1890 37,500.00 



Less delinquent tax, |2,000, approximately each year twelye 

years $24,000.00 

Less Inventory December 1, 1888 98,778.86 

Less money on permanent improvements in 1889 25, 000. 00 



287,221.35 



147, 778. 86 



Total cost of school from February, 1877, to January 1, 1890, less 
invoice 139,442.49 

Average cost of school for ten years, $13,944.25 annually, and experiment station 
two and one half years. 

SnifMART. 

state University at Boulder, 

Special appropriations 162,000.00 

From tax of one-fifth of a mill 239,075.40 



Total 301,075.40 



Agricultural College at Fort Collins. 

Special appropriations •••.. 33,000.00 

From one-fifth mill tax 217,221.35 



Total 



250,221.35 

SBSSBS8SBBS 
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State School of Mines at Golden. 

Special appropriations $30,000.00 

From one-fifth miU tax , 210, 101.64 

Total 240,101.64 

Entire expenditures 791,398.39 



NEVADA. 
POUNDING OP THE UNIVBESITY OP NEVADA. 

I 

Kevada made ample provision in the first Gonstltation, adopted ifi 
1864, for a complete system of State schools, and has followed up the 
declaration of the Constitution by legislative enactments as far as cir- 
cumstances would permit. The first section under education asserts 
that ^< The Legislature shall encourage by all suitable means the pro- 
motion of intellectual, literary, scientific, mining, mechanical, agricult- 
ural, and moral improvement.'' ^ 

Under this broad declaration the Constitution proceeds to provide 
for ^' a uniform system of common schools," the establishment of nor-' 
mal schools, and a " State university which shall embrace departments 
for agricalture, mechanic arts, and mining." It also authorized the es- 
tablishment of a school fund by devoting all the public lands granted 
by Congress by the acts of 1787, 1862, and 1841,* together with all es- 
cheats of land, to purposes of education. 

The first Legislature^ passed an act, approved March 9, 1865, entitled 
*'An act to establish an agricultural and mechanical college in Washoe 
County in this State." * This college became an integral part of the 
jpublic school system which was organized on the 20th of March, 1866.* 
However, no funds were given into the hands of the regents, and the 
university wq,s not located according to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion until March 7, 1873. At this date an act was approved locating 
the university at the town of Elko, provided that the people in that 
town convey within one year to the board of regents of the State uni- 
versity the title of not less than twenty thousand acres, with buildings 
for a preparatory department costing at least ten thousand dollars. 
The Central Pacific Eailroad Company donated a site, and the citizens 
of Elko more than fulfilled their part by erecting a building costing 
over eighteen thousand dollars. 

^ Art. IX, sec. 1, Constitntion, 1864. 

* U. S. Statutes at Large, V, p. 455; 500,000-acre grant. 

'The first Territorial Legislature in 1861 passed an act to establish a seminary of 
leamin|r at Carsen City, bat nothing came of it. 

* Laws of 1864-«5, 349. 

* Laws of Nerada. n,' 253. 
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In 1875 a building was erected for a dormitory costing, furnished, 
$7,397, for the purpose of boarding students from abroad ; but not 
over five scholars patronized it at any one time. The university pre- 
paratory department was opened in 1874 with seven students. 

The University of Nevada, at Elko, <' did not realize the anticipa- 
tions of the board of regents ; ^ in other words, it was a failure. While 
during the eleven years of its existence at Elko, classes were main- 
tained in algebra, geometry, chemistry, physiology, history, and the 
common English branches, it would scarcely bear the name of a modern 
high school. « 

The regents* reported in 1883-84 that a change was desirable. A bill 
was proposed for the removal of the university to Garson City, but it 
failed to pass. Another bill, approved by the Governor March 7, 1885, 
authorized the removal to Benp (Washoe County), on the conditions 
that the board of commissioners of Washoe County pay into the 
treasury of Elko twenty thousand dollars, and to the board of regents 
five thousand dollars^ provided further, that ten thousand dollars be 
appropriated by the Legislature, and this with the five thousand dol- 
lars be expended in the erection of a building not to cost over twenty 
thousand dollars.' 

The board of regents proceeded at once to carry out the provisions 
of the act. They purchased a site of ten acres for $1,250. On June 
1, 1885, the board of commissioners to carry out the stipulations of the 
said act issued bonds to the amount of twenty-five thousand dollars. 

FUNDS AND ENDOWMENTS. 

The Constitution provided in section six, article nine, that there should 
be levied ^'a special tax of one-half mill on the dollar, on all taxable 
property in the State, in addition to the other means provided, for the 
support and maintenance of said university and common schools.'' 

The permanent funds are derived from the sale of the Congressional 
grant of 1862 of ninety thousand acres, nearly all of which have been 
sold. In 1866 Congress granted to the State the customary two town- 
ships of public lands for " seminary'' purposes. 

From a statement rendered December 31, 1885, the following fftcts 
are gleaned:^ 

Amoant of permanent fand derived from sale of lands of the agricnltoral 

grant of 1862 $79,293.92 

Interest accruing on the same 15, 192.97 

Number of acres unsold, 2,287.15. 

Amount of permanent fund of seminary grant of 1866 31,227.20 

Interest accruing on the same 9,758.37 

Number of acres unsold, 7,054.10. 

Total reducible and permanent funds 135,471.46 

Total amount of land unsold, 9,341.25. 

1 Beccents' Benort. 9. > Re^cister of the Uniyersity of Nevada, 7. >IM., 6, 
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The amoant of money expended for university purposes since its 
opening up to the date (1887) of the last report of the regents was 
$57,138.28; only $17,760.20 being derived from the income on perma- 
nent funds, the remainder, $39,378.08, having been appropriated by the 
State Legislature.^ 



CALIFORNIA. 
FIRST ORGANIZED EFFORTS FOR EDUCATION. 

The first organized efforts toward higher education in California 
were made by the various religious denominations in their establish- 
ment of Ghristian schools. And these institutions wrought a noble 
work in thus breaking the fallow-ground and laying the foundation of 
that great system of advanced learning which is to-day the pride of 
the State. Usually without necessary means, and ofttimes with the 
meagre products of self-denial, these colleges and seminaries raised the 
standard of liberal education. 

During the first twenty years of existence, California was indebted 
to private institutions for the entire benefits received from higher edu- 
cation ; and if these institutions could not be favorably compared with 
older Eastern colleges, possessing many superior advantages; if they 
professed to give but a limited education and often failed to fulfil what 
they professed, still they supplied the demand for higher education in 
pioneer days, and hundreds of men who received their early training 
and culture in such schools have since risen to positions of honor and 
usefulness throaghout the State. But it is notour purpose to describe 
the work of these institutions ; suffice it to say that whereas a number 
have snccumbed to the rude shocks of fortune or to injudicious man- 
agement, the majority have developed with the rapid growth of Cali- 
fornia and fill their own mission in supplying the needs of the times. 

EARLY LEGISLATION. 

The first Legislature of 1849-50 made no provision for education, the 
few schools then established being carried on by private enterprise or 
through the agency of town councils, but the Constitution adopted 
in 1849 provided for a system of education. It states that ^< the Legis- 
lature shall encourage by suitable means the promotion of intellectual^ 
scientific, moral^ and agricultural improvement."^ It further provides 
for the appropriation of the proceeds of five hundred thousand acres of 
land toward a permanent school fund, and the protection and preserva' 
tion of the United States seminary grant for a university; 

^o school law was formed until 1851, and this law, following the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, stipulates that the schools shall be of pri- 
mary, intermediate, grammar, and high school grades, but says nothing 

iRegenW Report, 1883-84, 8, 'Seo. 2, Art. IX. 
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aboat a university. One of the remarkable laws of this code represents 
the early policy of the State, which hsLs in recent times been wholly 
departed from. 

In section 10 we find these words : " If a school be formed by the en- 
terprise of a religions society, in which all the educational branches are 
taught, and which from its private and public examination will it to be 
well conducted, such school shall be allowed a compensation from the 
public school fand in proportion to the number of its pupils in the same 
manner as is provided for district schools by tfcis act." 

Sec. 11 says : " Schools established under charitable auspices, orphan 
asylums, schools for blind, almshouse schools, etc, such as shall be 
subject to the general supervision of laws on education, but under the 
immediate management of their respective trustees, managers, and 
directors; and said schools shall participate in the apportionment of 
the school moneys in the same manner as other common schools." ^ 

As nearly all of the colleges and seminaries had preparatory courses 
in connection with their collegiate departments, section 10 of this law 
provided for aid by the State to private or sectarian institutions. By a 
law of 1852 the Catholics were allowed their pro rata of the public fund, 
but by an act approved May 3, 1852,* which levied the first State school 
tax, the foregoing action was annulled by providing that no school 
should receive any apportionment of public money unless free from all 
denominational or sectarian bias, control, or influence whatever. Beyond 
this the State gave assistance to high schools, some of which attained 
first rank, but all of these are now supported by local taxation. 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

t 

The crowning work of the State in the support of education is found 
in the university at Berkeley. In fact all that the State has ever done 
in the name of higher education worthy of mention, has been centered 
about this point. From the time of organization as a State, California 
has shown a disposition to Ibster the grants made by the General Gov- 
ernment, and has at the same time provided a constant support for the 
university by taxation, appropriation, and endowment. 

The grant of two whole sections of land from the General Govern- 
ment in 1853,^ for a seminary, and an additional grant in the same year 
of ten sections for building purposes, gave California an opportunity to 
realize a handsome sum by judicious management; but owing to hasty 
sales only one hundred thousand dollars was realized from these two 
sources. Yet this was more satisfactory than the profits received from 
the five hundred thousand acres granted for internal improvement by 
the United States in an act of 1841.* California received but six hun- 

^ Quoted by John Swett in History of Public School System of Onlifomia, 15. 

^ Ibid, y 20. 

3 General Statutes of United States, 

« Statutes of United States. 
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dred thoosand dollars from this magnificent gift, and the entire sum 
was devoted to the general school fand. 

Nothing beyond the sale of lands was done toward the establishment 
of a university in California until 1866. In the meantime the act of the 
General Government in 1862 had given to this State one hundred and 
fifty thousand acres of land for the support of an Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. In 1864 the Legislature appointed a board of com- 
missioners to prepare a report favorable to the founding of a State 
university ; this board was composed of Prof. J. D. Whitney, State 
Geologist ; J. F. Houghton, Surveyor General, and John Swett, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Among other considerations it was 
recommended that the different funds be consolidated and devoted to 
one institution to be located in San Francisco. 

An act was finally approved by the Legislature on March 31, 186^, 
establishing the Agricultural, Mining, and Mechanical College in ac- 
cordance with the United States act of July 2, 1862. Section first in 
defining the object of the college says that " the design of the institu- 
tion in fulfiUmiBnt of the injunction of the Constitution is to afiord thor- 
ough instruction in agriculture, mining, and the sciences connected there- 
with. To effect the object most completely the institution shall com- 
bine physical with intellectual education and it shall be a high seminary 
of learning." ^ This act provided for a complete organization of the col- 
lege, but no effective action was taken until two years later when 
another law was passed establishing the university at Berkeley. 

The trustees* of the College of California formally presented the site 
and property of that institution to the trustee* of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College with the provision that tl^e Mechanical College 
should be located on their site at Berkeley ; and on the other hand 
the said trustees of California College offered to give up their own char- 
ter and donate to the State their buildings, apparatus and property 
provided that it should be united with the various grants to form the 
University of California. After careful deliberation the proposition 
was accepted and the institution known as the State University with 
an Agricultural and Mechanical College was established at Berkeley. 
The property received from the College of California amounted to 
about one hundred and twenty thousand dollars in value, at the time 
of the gift. The university was established iu 1868, and opened for the 
reception of students in September of the following year. 

In addition to the seventy-two sections of land granted, the General 
Government also gave ten sections to the university for building pur- 
poses. 

STATE APPROPRIATIONS. 

By an act passed March 30, 1868, the State of California granted the 
sum of two hundred thousand dollars, which was to be realized from 

^ Report of Commissioner of Education, 1867-68, 125. 

« See Wiley's History of College of California, ohap. 17 and X8, / 
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the sale of swamp lands located within the State ; two years later we 
find an act recorded which provided for the sale of certain swamp 
lands to the amount of about eight hundred thousand dollars, or suffi. 
cient to yield an income of fifty thousand dollars, the principal of which 
was to remain as a perpetual university fundJ 

In 1872 an appropriation of three hundred thousand dollars was made 
by the Legislature for a university building fund.* It was also pro- 
vided in the same year, and approved March 26, 1872, that the defi- 
ciency expenses of the university should be paid out of the public treas- 
ury for the two years following, not to exceed six thousand dollars, per 
month.' 

The appropriations during 1873-74 were for different purposes, and 
under the title ^ aid for the university,' equal eighty-thousand dollars ; 
of this sum, fifteen thousand dollars was for the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. In addition to this, the sum of $4,800 was given for 
the support of the library of the State University. Also by the same 
act the products of the surveys of the State Geologist were ordered to be 
delivered to the university and five thousand dollars devoted to the 
classification and arrangement of the same.^ 

A law deserving especial mention was that enacted in the session of 
1873-74 prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors within two miles of 
the site of the university.' 

For the two years of 1885 and 1886 the following appropriations were 
made: 

Deficiency of the account of ^be Agricaltural College $359 57 

For the benefit of the university groands and water supply 51, 456. 00 

For the benefit of the CoUege of Agriculture 23,500.00 

For viticulture, under joint control of the board of regents and the State 

Viticultural Society ^ 10,000.00 

College of Mechanical Engineering 12,000.00 

School of Civil Engineering 2,500.00 

Observatory of Civil Engineering 5,000.00 

CoUege of Mines 10,000.00 

Department of geology 18,500.00 

Department of physics 6,784.00 

Library 10,000.00 

Total 150,099.57 

' Gf the above snms, only one-half of each appropriation was to be 
used the first year, with the exception of the library fund, which was 
to be wholly expended the first year. 

*'An act appropriating twenty-five thousand dollars to be used co- 
jointly with a like sum of twenty-five thousand dollars donated by H. 
D. Bacon for the construction of a building to be erected on the State 

iHittell statutes, sec. 16075. ^Laws of 1873-74, chap. 463, p. 694, 

•Laws of 1871-2, chap. 508, p. 747, •ZW<f, chap. 13, p. 12, 

*Jhid,f ohap. 399, p. 554, 
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University groands, in Alameda County, for a library and art gallery,'^ ^ 
was approved in April, 1878. 

In the same year an appropriation of ten thousand dollars was made 
for the benefif of the Mining College, and the same amount ($10,000) 
was given to the Agricultural College. Also, it was ordered that the 
interest on the Hastings endowment fund, amounting to fourteen thou- 
sand dollars, should be paid.^ 

An act authorizing the planting of jute was passed in March, 1880, 
and the College of Agriculture was directed to plant not less than one 
nor more than five acres as an experiment,^ for which necessary appro- 
priation was to be made. In order to place the funds in better work- 
ing condition, the Legislature, by an act approved March 19, 1878, 
formed the " Consolidated perpetual endowment fund of the XJniver- 
sity of California." The act reads as follows : 

^' Sec. L That the entire principal sums which have been or may be 
hereafter realized from several sources of income and endowment funds 
of the University of California, to wit, the principal sum derived from the 
sale of lands granted to the State of California by an act of Congress 
approved July 2, 1872, and amendments thereto, and the principal sum 
derived from the sale of seventy-two sections of land granted to the 
State of California for the use of a seminary of learning by act of Con- 
gress approved March 3, 1853, and the principal sum derived from the 
sale of ten sections of land granted to the State of California for the use 
of a seminary of learning by act of Congress approved March 3, 1853, 
and the principal sum which the treasurer of the State of California 
was directed by act of the Legislature approved April 2, 1870, to place 
to the account of the university fund, and which, being invested in 
the bonds of the State, should yield an income of fifty thousand dollars, 
and the principal sum now remaining on hand derived from the sale of 
the real estate in Oakland, Alameda County, and State of California, 
known as the Brayton property, shall be collected into a general fund 
and the interest only used."* 

SOTTBOES OF ENDOWMENT. 

Thus we have a review of the permanent university fund, or as it is 
given by Hittell* in a summary in the code. 

Sources ofUndmoment of the University of California. 

(1) The proceeds of the sale of seventy-two sections of land granted 
to the State for a seminary of learning. 

» Laws of 1887-88, chap. 584, p. 930. 

s Laws of 18e^-88, chap. 653, p. 1008: (Mr. Hastings, of San Francisco, gave one 
hundred thousand dollars to endow a law school, which became a branch of the uni- 
versity, and the State held the money in trust at this time.) 

'Hittell, Amend, to Code, 1405. 

* Laws of 1877-78, chap. 277, p. 337. 

'^Hittell, statutes, sec. 1415. 

880— No. 1 ^21 
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(2) Proceeds of ten sections of land granted for the purpose of boild- 
ing. 

(3) Income from investment made firom the proceeds of the sale of 
pablic scrip for the teaching of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

(4) Endowment fund arising from the sale of swamp lands. 

(5) Gifts and grants. 

The Legislature, as will be seen, has from time to time made generous 
appropriations to the' university. 

By an act of 1883, approved March 1, the funds were placed under 
the exclusive control of the regents of the university.^ 

The board of regents numbers twenty-three, of whom the Governor^ 
Lieutenant-Governor, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Speaker of 
the Assembly, president of the State Agricultural Society, the presi- 
dent of the Mechanics' Institute, and the president of the university 
are ex-officio members of the board, and the remaining sixteen are ap- 
pointed by the Governor. These regents are required to make full re- 
ports of their proceedings to the Legislature. 

From the regents' report for the year 1885 is extracted the following 
statement, which shows the resources of the university. In addition to 
this the appropriations for the same year amounted to $97,730 for the 
several departments. By this report the estimated available income 
for 1885 amounted to $98,000. 

FUNDS AND ENDOWMENTS. * 

State endowment fund 1811,500.00 

United States endowment fond 492,000.00 

Seminary land inyeetment fond 19,000.00 

Land administration fond 22,000.00 

Braytonfand 90,155.00 

Special investment fund 26,000.00 

D. O. Mills's endowment philosophy : 75,p00.00 

Additional gi£b 11,906.00 

Divested fond 79,750.00 

Reese library fund 50,000.00 

University medal fond 3,069.35 

Tompkins fond 2,487.48 

Piochefand 1,518.42 

1,678,386.25 

University site of 200 acres, bnildings, etc 1,000,000.00 

Hastings endowment fnnd 100,000.00 

Lick Observatory 700,000.00 

The Tompkins endowment consists of forty-seven acres of land now 
(1885) rented for one hundred and seventy-five dollars per annum. As 
soon as the property reaches a value of fifty thousand dollars it is to 
be sold for the benefit of the university. In this report of 1885 the 

1 Laws of 1883, chap. 30, p. 54 

'Eepoit of the board of regents, 1886, p. 7. 
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regents state, with reference to the seminary grant, that 45,034.86 acres 
of the entire 46,080 had akeady beeii selected, while the remaining 
1,044.14 acres were yet to be applied for; of the 6,400 acres grafted for 
bailding purposes, application was still to be made for 478.33, and of 
the one hundred and fifty thousand acres of agricultural land granted, 
146,615 had been selected, leaving about 3,384.19 still to be located. 
The minimum price of the last grant was fixed at five dollars per acre, 
and the estimated value of the unsold grant was $26,860.^ 

The last substantial work performed by the Legislature for the bene- 
fit of the university was the creation of a permanent endowment by 
levying a tax of one-tenth of a mill on each dollar of assessed valua- 
tion of property. The act providing Ibr this tax reads thus:* 

" Sbo. 1. There is hereby levied, annually for each fiscal year, an 
* ad valorem^ tax of one per cent, upon each one hundred dollars of 
value of the taxable property of the State, which tax shall be collected 
by the several officers charged with the collection of State taxes, in the 
same manner and at the same time as other State taxes are collected, 
upon all or any class of property, which tax is for the support of the 
University of California. 

^<Seo. 2. The State Board of Equalization, at the time when itfm- 
nually determines the rate of State taxes to be collected, must at the 
same time declare the levy of said rate of one cent, and notify the 
Auditor and Board of Supervisors of each county thereof. 

'< Seo. 3. The money collected from said rate, after deducting the pro- 
portionate share of expenses of collecting the same to which other State 
taxes are subject, must be paid into the State treasury, and to be by 
the State Treasurer converted into a separate fund, hereby created, to 
be called the ' State University Fund.' 

" Seo. 4. The money paid into the said ' State University Fund ' is 
hereby appropriated, without reference to fiscal years, for the use and 
support of the University of California, and is exempted from the pro- 
visions of part three, title one, article eighteen, of an act entitled ' An 
act to establish a political code,' approved March twelfth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy- two, relating to the Board of Examiners. When 
there is any money in the said fund, the same may be drawn out upon 
the order of the board of regents of the University of California, or 
such officers of the board as may be duly authorized thereto. Upon the 
receipt of the order, the Controller must draw his warrant upon the 
State Treasurer, payable to the order of the treasurer of the University 
of California, out of the said < State University Fund.' 

" Sec. 5. The money derived from «aid fund must be applied only to 
the support and permanent improvement of the university, and the 
board of regents must include in its biennial report to the Governor a 
statement of the manner, and for what purposes the money was ex- 
pended. 

1 J. Hane's report (Land Ag. Univers. Califomia), in Begents' Beport, 1886, 120. 
^ >Law0 of CaUfomia, extra Leg. •esaion, 1887, ohap. 3| p. 2. 
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^<Seo. 6. This act takes effect immediately.'' 

This fund yielded in 1887-88 the sum of $76,580.79, and will continue 
to increase from year to year. 

In one thing California stands alone among the several States, and 
this is in the taxation of the property of private, sectarian or denomina- 
tional schools. 

A reaction from the early practice of aiding such institutions has 
taken the Legislators to the opposite extreme of taxing the school 
grounds, property, apparatus, and libraries of private institutions. It 
is not desired to discuss the question here, but merely to relate the his- 
torical fact. It is certainly a novel position that the State has assumed 
in thus opposing a policy which has grown with the development of the 
country for over two hundred and fifty years. California is either in 
advance of her sister States in the wisdom of legislation or else has ren- 
dered a great injustice to private benevolence, which should always be 
encouraged. 

SUMMARY OF STATE APPROPBIATIONS. 

State University : 

State endowment, swamplands $811,000.00 

*It)comefrom State endowment (1874-88) 712,319.15 

Special appropriations 868,331.79 

From one-tenth miU tax, 1888 76,580.00 



Total appropriations ^ 12,468,230.94 

The following statement shows the income from State endowment for 
each year from 1874 to 1888 1^ 



1874 and 1875 $59,337.49 

1876 and 1877 100,305.58 

1878 50,000.00 

1879 50,040.00 

1880 50,040.00 

1881 50,040.00 

1882 50,017.99 



1883 150,040.00 

1884 50,021.24 

1885 50,034.50 

1886 50,037.35 

1887 50,040.00 

1888 52,065.00 



In 1888 the first annual income from the tax of one-tenth of a mill on 
assessable State property was $76,580. 

The following summary of State appropriations for the support of the 
University of California is taken from the report of the secretary of 
the university, Mr. J. H. 0. Bont6. 

In estimating the bounty of the State it seems proper to include the 
State endowment derived from the sale of the tide lands, amounting to 
$810,000, and the interest on the same, amounting to about $712,319, 
according to the reports of the regents. It is true that this fund origi- 
nated in the United States grant, but it was devoted to internal im- 
provements and could have been used for any other purpose had the 

^ Compiled from the regents' leports. 
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representatives of the people so decided 5 they chose to devote it to the 
cause of higher education and to use the annual income for the support 
and maintenance of the State University. This swells the entire State 
appropriation to the sum of $2,322,562.22. 

APPROPRIATIONS BY THE STATE OP CALIFORNIA FOR THE USE OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Erecting and famishing baildings : 

Apr. 1, 1872 $300,000.00 

Apr. 3, 1876 . 40,000.00 

. Apr. 1, 1878 25,000.00 

May 5, 1881 10,000.00 

Mar. 9, 1883 2,500.00 

Mar.lO, 1885 2,500.00 

$380, 000. 00 

Apparattis. 
Mining department : 

Apr. 1, 1878 , 10,000.00 

Apr. 16, 1880 5,000.00 

May 5, 1881 4,000.00 

Mar.9,1883 8,000.00 

Mar. 10,1885 10,000.00 

37, 000. 00 

Mechanical department : 

Apr. 16, 1878. .J 5,000.00 

May 5, 1881 4,000.00 

Mar. », 1883 10,000.00 

Mar. 10, 1885 12,000.00 

■ 31, 000. 00 

Mineralogical department : 

Apr. 16,1880 5,000.00 

Physical laboratory : 

Mar.9,1883 5,500.00 

Engineering department : 

Mar. 9, 1883... 5,000.00 

Mar. 10, 1885 2,500.00 

7,500.00 

Observatory for civil engineer : 

Mar. 10,1885 2,500.00 

Department of physics : 

Mar. 10, 1885 6,784.00 

Viticnltnre : 

Apr. 16, 1880 3,000.00 

Mar.9,1883 2,000.00 

Mar. 10,1885 5,000.00 

10, 000. 00 

Agriculture : 

Mar. 30, 1874 30,000.00 

. Apr. 1, 1878 10,000.00 

Apr. 16, 1880 5,000.00 

May 3, 1881 10,000.00 

Mar.9,1883 1,800.00 

Mar.9,1883 15,000.00 

Mar. 10, 1885 , 359.79 

Mar, 10, 1885 , 23,500.00 

95,659.79 
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Library : 

Mar. 30,1874 $4,800.00 ' 

Mar. 10,1885 10,000.00 

IHeoo.oo 

.Geology and natural liistory, Mar. 10, 1885 18,500.00 

Improyement of gronnds and buildings : 

Mar. 9,1883 11,000.00 

Mar. 10, 1885 51,456.00 

62, 456. 00 

Support of university, approved March 30, 1874 50,000.00 

Income from tax, 1 cent on each flOO, year ending June 30, 1888 82, 543. 43 

809,243.22 
Appropriated by Congress, for agricultural experiment stations, per an- 
num 15,000.00 

Proceeds from sale of land up to the first of April, 1S89 687, 143.21 



OREGON. 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 

In 1850, two years after Oregon was organized as a Territory, the 
United States granted her two townships of land for the endowment of 
a university.^ The first mention of the university upon Oregon's 
statute-books is in the Laws of 1850, where Marysville is designated as 
its location.^ In 1852 a commissioner was appointed to have charge of 
and to sell the university lands.^ Three years later, the institution was 
relocated at Jacksonville.* So far, the university existed only on pa- 
per, and there it remained for some time, as the Constitution of 1857, 
after providing for the sale of university lands and the investment of 
the proceeds, directed that no part of the funds should be expended 
until 1867, unless the same should be otherwise disposed of for common 
school purposes.' Evidently the settlers were not ready for the uni- 
versity. The disposal of the lands was further regulated by an act of 
1868, ordering that all university lands should be sold, none, however, 
for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre, and that pay- 
ment be secured by notes bearing interest at ten per cent.® 

The first important step toward establishing the university was in 
1872, when its location was fixed at Eugene City, on condition that the 
tTnion University Association of that place should furnish a suitable 
building.*^ This society complied with the requirement, and an act of 

4 

1 U. S. statutes at Large, IX, 499. 
« Page 222. 
» Laws of 1853, 517. 
*Lawsof 1855, 562. 

^Article VIII, sec. 5, Poore, Charters and Constitutions, 1502^ Report of U. S.* 
Commissioner of Education for 1867-68, 121. 
« Laws of 1868, 207. 
7 Laws of 1872, 47. Catalogue of 1885-86, 9. 
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1876 fully established the university aiid pledg^ed the interest on the 
niiiversity fund to it forever, besides granting^ it twenty thousand dol- 
lars additional endowment.^ As over thirty thousand dollars of the 
fund had become unproductive << through ill-advised loans on the part 
of the State authorities," two thousand five hundred dollars was in 
1878 annually set apart fix)m the treasury for the support of the univer- 
sity.^ In 1882 interest on the fund was reduced to eight per cent., and 
an annual tax of one-tenth of a mill on the dollar was laid on all prop- 
erty taxable for State purposes. Of the proceeds of this, five thousand 
dollars was set apart annually for the support of the university, the 
remainder to be used for buildings and improvements. ^ Besides this 
tax and the income on the fund, the university has received fifty thou< 
sand dollars from the State. 

, OOBVALLIS COLLEGE. 

The Congressional land grant of 1862 gave to Oregon ninety thou- 
sand acres.^ In the same year the Legislature accepted the land and 
appointed commissioners to locate the agricultural college.^ In 1870 
Corvallis College was designated as the recipient of the grant.^ The 
lands were disposed of by an act of 1872, which provided that they 
should be sold for not less than two dollars and fifty cents an acre, and 
that the proceeds should be loaned on mortgages at ten per cent.,''^ re- 
duced to eight per cent, in 1882.^ The additional appropriations re- 
ceived from the State amounted, in 1887, to twenty thousand five hun- 
dred dollars.* 

SUMMAEY. 

While public aid to higher education came first from the Federal 
Government, Oregon herself has not withheld assistance. Besides the 
university tax of one-tenth of a mill on every dollar of taxable property, 
seventy thousand five hundred dollars have been granted, fifty thousand 
dollars to the State university and twenty thousand five hundred dol- 
lars to Corvallis College. 

1 Laws of 1872, 10. Laws of 1876, 52. • Laws of 1870, 17. 

»Laws of 1878, 57. » Laws of 1872, 133. 

3 Laws of 1882, 8, 9. Catalogaeof 1885-86, 17..^ « Laws of 1882, 9. 

« General Laws of 1862, 63. ' Beport of Commissioiier of Ednoa- 

»IM<f., 1863, 109. ^ tlon for 1886-87, 710. 



APPENDIX A. 

HISTORICAL VIEW OP STATE EPUOATION Df THE OLD 

WORLD. 

State edaciition is found among the oldest institutions of history. 
It has been established in some form by nearly all of the nations of the 
earth, and at all times the status of education has been determined by 
the political condition of a country. A high state of culture can not 
long remain independent of and separate from the institution of polit- 
ical government, for it will be either crushed by the arm of despotism 
or, rising in its own activity, it will transform the government into a 
protecting power. It is safe to say that under the benign influence of 
political protection the highest literary development has been attained, 
while the best products of culture have flowed through political chan- 
nels. It is now democratic Athens, now imperial Eome, now royal 
France, now constitutional England that fosters and protects higher 
learning. This government aid to education may be seen in the pa- 
tronizing whims of princes, in the recognition of individual merit. It ' 
may be seen in the wise provision of beneficent laws for the protection 
of independent effort, or again in a strong national policy for the 
protection of art, literature, and science. The great universities of an- 
cient and modern times have received government support. The Acad* 
emy at Athens and the Universities of Alexandria and Eome testify to 
the truth of this assertion ; let Bologna and Paris, Pisa and Salamanca, 
Oxford and Wittenberg, Leyden and Berlin, bear witness to the foster- 
ing care of the respective governments under which they have existed. 
The great libraries of the world have been the creations of govern- 
ment. The ancient libraries of Assyria and Egypt, and the modern 
collections of the Vatican, of London, of Paris, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burg were established and supported by governments. 

Something more than a desire for personal glory and the perpetua- 
tion of a name must have filled the mind of the great Assur-bani-pal 
to induce him to collect the ancient and modern writings of his time 
and form them into a great library to be used as a basis for national 
education. He brought together the lore of the Ohaldeans and of th^ 
ancient Accadians whose language was still used in worship. He pro- 
vided for the education of the priests^ and the scribes, and the inter- 
preters of the law. He turned one part of his great palace into a 

^ Bagozin, Chaldea, 108. 
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school of learning. The books of the library were arranged and clas- 
sified \ there wef e books on history, religion, and the natural sciences ; 
on astronomy, grammar, legends of gods and men, and the laws and 
customs of the people. The remains^ alone of the library of Kine- 
vah ^ form a mass of more than one hundred cubic meters ; the num- 
ber of tablets surpasses ten thousand, and their contents would cover 
in the ordinary form of our present books more than five hundred 
quarto volumes of five hundred pages each. By this educational zeal 
of the great monarch, writings have been transmitted through thousands 
of years and their copies are now imperishable. 

Alexandria for over six hundred years was the abode of men of 
learning. Here arose under the Ptolemies, in the third century be- 
fore Ghrist, a complete system of higher education and libraries such 
as the world had never known before. Here was the first great uni- 
versity^ in the modem conception of the term. The Serapeum dates 
from 298 B. G. and disappears about 640 A, D. In connection with 
this great library, Ptolemy founded a college, or what might be called a 
Stttdium OeneraUj and endowed its professors. This college^ was in 
the vicinity of the Serapeum, the Gymnasium, the royal palace, and the 
amphitheater. ^^A noble portico stretched along its front for exercise 
or conversation and opened on the public rooms devoted to disputation 
and lectures, a certain number of professors were lodged within the 
precincts, and a handsome hall or refectory was provided for the com- 
mon meal.'' This building was called the Museum ) ^ as time passed, 
other colleges were added and eminent men called to fill their chairs. 
The influence of this university was felt in Greece and Eome and sub- 
sequently throughout Europe; mathematics, law, astronomy, and other 
arts and sciences were cultivated. 

The education of Sparta was wholly of the state and for the state ; 
although education in letters and philosophy did not reach so high a 
standard as in Athens, the best was by the state. The academy at 
Athens, though nourished by beneficent influences, was not supported 
by the government during its earlier years. Its organization was en- 
tirely of a voluntary character. But when it was under the empire of 
Bonxe, the great emperors endowed it. Perhaps before Augustus, but 
certainly in the time of Marcus Aurelius, it received endowments from 
the imperial govern meut. But these were only a partial endowment*^ 
There were three principal chairs : rhetoric, philosophy, and politics. 
The flrst was recognized as the chief chair, and was endowed with the 
equivalent of two thousand Ave hundred dollars. To this school flocked 
the youth from Italy and the provinces of the empire to receive the 
highest intellectual training that, could be given at that time. Athens 



' Menanty Biblioth^qne de Ninive. 
a JWd., 30 

3 The fiifie and Constitation of Uni- 
yersities, Laurie, 5. 



* The Office and Work of Uniyeisitiei, 

144, by J. H. Newman. 
•JWd., 10, 
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long contiuued to be the great center of learning, bat after the removal 
of the seat of the Eoman empire to Constantinople, the latter city be- 
gan to assume promiuence in this respect. 

Constantino the Great encouraged learning, and many of his suc- 
cessors^ endowed institutions. Theodosins and YaleiM^inian devel- 
oped more fully the scheme of construction, aud organized the teaching 
at the Eastern capital by appointing a complete corps of professors. 
The influence of the Christian religion was fast undermining the ' 
Bomano-Hellenic schools. ^^ Family education became a more influent 
tial feature in society than public instruction; and though family edu- 
cation from the fourth to the seventh century appears to have improved 
the morality of the population, it certainly increased their supersti^ 
tion and limited their understandings." Bordas tried to revive the 
flagging interest.^ About 850 A. D., he founded a free university at 
Constantinople, making it independent of the church and the clergy, 
and gave it a constitution. Distinguished teachers were appointed in 
philosophy, rhetoric, geometry, and astronomy ; also special teachers 
in the sciences were paid out of the public treasury. The philoso- 
pher Leo^ had the direction of the entire system of education. But it 
was not until the reign of the Macedonian dynasty which began in 
867 A. D. that the Byzantine empire entered upon its most brilliant 
period. Subsequently Constantine Porphyrogenitos (913-954) estab- 
lished four schools of science, and required that all the ofi&cers in the 
government of a higher grade should be filled from members of this 
school who were well versed in rhetoric and philosophy. In the face 
of all these efforts, politics and learning declined, from inevitable 
causes.* 

At Eome the university originated under Vespasian (64-79 A. D.), 
who instituted a '^ basilica" in his ^* Temple of Peace'' where the learned 
might carry on their disputations. This was afterward enlarged under 
Hadrian (117-138 A. D.), and called the AthensBum. From the time of 
Yespasian fixed salaries and senatorial rank were attached to certain 
chairs in the Athenaeum. The object of this State education, says Men-' 
vale, was to "restore the tone of society and infuse into the national 
mind healthier sentiments,"' and in speaking of education under the 
Caesars, Gibbon says, " In all the cities of the Boman world the educa- 

1 Mitford, History of Greece, 282. 

'^ Finlay, History of Greece (Byzantine), I, 5. 

3 Newman, 6. 

* It is not easy to state the causes ; yet as a fact from the time that the state took 
hold of learning to organize it in Greece, the enthusiasm for learning and the love 
of pure science gradually died out. It may have heen a decline in fl^oyemment. 
Possibly the students were of a different class and came to prepare for offtces in the 
state. Conrad finds that in the German universities young men attend largely as a 
pecuniary matter, for the purpose of preparing for employment, and this* has a 
tendency to lower the ideas of learning. (See Conrad's German Unirersities.) 

» Meri vale's History of Rome, Vol. VII, p. 29. 
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tion of youth was intrusted to masters of grammar and rhetoric who 
were supported at public expense, and distinguished by many lucrative 
and honorable privileges." ^ This was in the days of the empire ; for in 
earlier history the education of youth was a purely private matter, 
dominated neither by the State nor by religion. At the university of 
Eome in 1514, the professors numbered one hundred, and their salaries 
were paid by the government. These few citations will indicate the 
movement toward higher education under the directions of the old na- 
tions of the earth. The next educq.tional movement that breaks forth 
in western Europe has been greatly modified by Christianity. Gharles 
the Great, though a strong defender of the Faith, was the first in the 
modern world to establish state schools. Kothing is more noted in 
history than the civil, political, and religious reforms of Gharles the 
Great in the revived Eoman empire during the latter part of the eighth 
century. 

When the great emperor came to the throne he soon perceived that 
the proposed reforms would prove wholly impracticable unless the illit- 
eracy of the priests and the general ignorance of his subjects could be 
diminished by proper education. He, therefore, set himself at once to 
the task of reforming the schools of the realm. The episcopal and mon- 
astery schools were improved, and the priests ^ were instructed to give 
more diligent application to religious studies and at the same time 
special attention to literature.^ The ablest scholars of that time were 
invited to the imperial court, amoog whom Leidrade, of Koricum, and 
Alcuin, of York, were the most celebrated. After reforming the mon- 
asteries, Charles turned his attention to founding a system of free 
schools* in the towns throughout the empire, and especially* to the 
founding of the famous Palatine school.^ The latter was especially de- 
signed for the education of the government officials and their children, 
but was free to all who desired learning. The remarkable feature of 
this school was that all persons who became proficient in studies or 
distinguished themselves as scholars, however humble their origin or 
circumstances, were promoted in the service of the state. HerQ then 
was a state school with a system of civil service reform attached; a 
civil academy for the benefit of the state. Charles did not stop here, 
but extended the free school system throughout the empire j without 
doubt he was the first originator of parish or district schools. 

In the extension of the school system throughout the realm, three 
cities, Pavia, Paris, and Bologna received especial privileges and be- 

1 Gibbon, Vol. II, chap. 22, p. 154. 

2 Letter to Baagulfas, Abbot, Capitnlaria Regam Francomm, Vol. I, pp. 201-204 
(Baluzii). 

' *• Etiam in literamm meditationibns.'' 
♦ Mullinger, p. 103. 

^ Theodosns, Bishop of Orleans, succeeded Alcnin and became minister of edaoation. 
It is throagh his letters that eyidences of these schools are m existence. 
« Mullinger, The Schools of Charles the Great, p. 41 et seq. 
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came educational centres. Their public school^ were of high grade. 
It is claimed by some that Charles had in mind the building qf great 
universities at these places, after the manner of those at Athens and 
Alexandria. However, this is merely supposition, although as a result 
of the schools at these places great universities did spring up ; not in 
the relation of cause and effect, for long centuries of misrule had oblit- 
erated Charles' educational foundations and left barely the marks of 
civic progress. But these marks of progress in the centres of wealth, 
industry, and historic interest rendered these places desirable points 
for the congregation of students. "And whether his school at Paris 
be called a university or not, he laid principles of which a university is 
a result in that he aimed to educate all classes, and undertook all sub- 
jects of teaching." In these municipal centres^ were formed the 
early universities by the concourse of students. These universities 
had a natural development ; it is not possible to say they were the 
product of the church or of the state. Perhaps the greatest organized 
influence came from the Cathedral and Benedictine schools coupled 
with Saracenic influences. But there sprung up with these schools of 
special learning an anti-monastic spirit, and each school drew students 
according to its specialty, law at Bologna, medicine at Salerno, and 
philosophy and theology at Paris. 

One remarkable fact is that the education of the clergy and the laity, 
church education and civil education, were both in the hands* of the ' 
state, that is, in those of the emperor. The first charter of the Uni- 
versity of Paris was gi^anted by Philip Augustus in 1199; this ex- 
empted its members from the ordinary tribunals and from the tribunals 
of the church.* The University of Bologna, though not older than 
Paris, was chartered with the same privileges in 1168 by Frederick I 
(Barbarossa). Frederick II, Emperor of the Eomans, founded the 
University of Naples. The sovereign power called certain masters or 
doctors to act as professors, to some if not to all of whom he granted 
salaries. The university was founded by the state solely and under 
the control of the sovereign, while the professors were freed from taxes 
and from military service, and had other immunities granted them.^ 

Students prepared in these universities of Italy for high oflBlces in 
church and in state. " From this time,'^ says Hallam, speaking of the 
first charters, " the golden age of universities commenced; and it is 
hard to say whether they were favored more by their sovereigns than 
by the see of Eome." However, this is immaterial as the rules then 
were, whether civil or ecclesiastical, the state, and the benefactions of 
popes and kings came from the public treasury, and primarily from the 
people. Whether the great universities of Paris, and Bologna, Oxford, 



^ Newman, The Office and Work of Universities, 230. 

3 HaUam, Middle Ages, U, 420. 

3 Laurie, Rise and Constitution of UniTendties, 120. 
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Pavia, and Prague and others were endowed by kings or princes, bish- 
ops or popes, the funds came from the masses of the people.^ 

The great universities of England were patronized by kings, although 
their modem support has been from private rather than public sources. 
It is thought that the learned Alfred founded a school at Oxford and 
made it a centre of learning; but it is known that Oxford was chartered 
with privileges by Eang John* in the thirteenth century. Subsequently 
the universities secured favors and royal patronage from the Henrys 
and the Edwards.' They have grown to be national in their character, 
and through their great public influence and modern university exten- 
sion are rapidly becoming popular institutions in the best sense of the 
term. Cambridge was founded ^^ for the study of learning and knowl- 
edge and for the better service of church and state," while Oxford, 
London, and others have filled the same ofBlce. The incomes of Oxford 
and Cambridge for the year 1887 were £256,475 and £346,550, respec- 
tively.* In the year 1874 Oreat Britian appropriated for her universi- 
ties' £52,027. 

The University of Leyden, so often referred to as the product of the 
self-sacriflce of a noble people, was created and endowed by the Dutch 
Sepublic. It was granted as a reward to the people of Leyden for their 
heroic defence of their city against the crafty Spaniards in the darkei^t 
hours /)f their national struggle (1575). 

The most complete state system of schools of modem times is found 
in Oermany. As es^ly as 1794 the common law of the Prussian states 
declared schools and universities to be state institutions, and set up a 
system of laws controlling the whole plan of instruction.^ In the devel- 
opment of modern Germany the growth of the public-school system has 
kept abreast of every reform, and has been one of the strongest forces 
for the rebuilding of the nation. Later, when Prussia was humbled 
by the cruel tyranny of Napoleon, her army destroyed, industries sup- 
pressed, country depopulated by war, and devastated by the ruthless 
track of the invader, the memorable words of the Eang, William III, 
were prophetic of the future of United Germany : * 'Although we have 
lost territory, power, and prestige, still we must strive to regain what 
we have lost by acquiring intellectual and moral power; and, therefore, 
it is my earnest desire and will to re-establish the nation by devoting 
a most earnest attention to the education of the masses of the people. 
* * * The state must regain in mental force what it has lost in 
physical force.'^* 



^ C. E. Adams, Washington and the Higher education. H. B. Adams, The State 
and Higher Education. Address Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association, Washington, March 8, 1889. 

''Laurie, 120. 

3 Edward II founded Oriel College, Oxford, in 13^. 

^Whitaker's Almanac, 1889. 

* Puhlio Instruction in Prussia, Barnard, Secondaxy Bohooli* 

«PxY>oiAmationofFredeiiokWllliaiiaL 111,1807. " 
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Behind this sentiment were strong men and ^philosophers who s^w on 
what hang the destiny of Gtermany. Fichte proclaimed that " Edaca- 
tion is the only means by which we can be rescned from our helpless 
condition.'^ • • • u I hope to convince Germans that nothing but 
'edacation can rescne us from the miseries that overwhelm us." • • ^ 
^^ Education as hitherto conducted by the church has aimed only at 
securing for men happiness in another life; but this was not enough, 
for men need to be taught how to bear themselves in the present life so 
as to do their duty to the state, to others, and themselves."^ Fichte 
touched the vulnerable point of the medisBval education. There soon 
came into being a great university, situated at the seat of the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. Berlin has the greatest direct power of all the 
universities in Europe. It brings together yearly more than five thou- 
sand students from the empire. In 1874 the government of Prussia ap- 
propriated $242,054.80 for the support of the University of Berlin. Of 
the entire income of the Prussian universities in 1883-84, amounting to 
8,103,000 marks, 613,000 were contributed by the state.^ It is true that 
the University of Berlin, though differing from all others in some par- 
ticulars, was a part of a great system of which the University of Prague 
was the first in Germany ; and, indeed, it was the first formally-founded 
university in Europe, if we except Naples and Palencia.' 

Prague was founded by Charles lY, in 1348, and embraced a 
studium generate of all the faculties. It was not founded like Berlin in 
response to a national demand, but after the idea of Charles lY who, 
having been educated at Paris, returned to set up a university in his 
own realm, after obtaining a bull from the pope.^ Indeed, the whole 
course of mediaeval universities shows the pope to be the universal 
arbiter on questions of difficulty, whether he had founded the univer- 
sities or not. . Charles lY appointed th^ Archbishop of Prague chan- 
cellor, and called from different parts of the educat&d world learned 
professors in the several departments, giving endowments for their 
support. Other universities followed, endowed by the state or the 
church, until now no less than twenty-one, patterned more or less afcer 
the original design of the first, are distributed over Germany, calltng to 
their halls many of the brightest students of the empire and of other 
countries. 

In this brief review of state education in the Old World, we may 
learn that the present forms of education as we have known them in 
the United States are not new creations, but have had their prototypesin 

^ C. K. Adams' Address. 

^Eoscher Finanzwissenscliaft, p. 502 (Ed. 1886). In 1885-86 Prassia expended 
$14,329,298 for education ; m the following year the sum of $15,186,133. In the same 
years France expended for higher education $2,317,947 and $2,290,454, respectively. 

' Laurie, 256 ; the university at Palencia, Spain, was foonded in 1212 by Alonzo YIII, 
with privileges and benefactions. 

^ From this time to the Beformation every university founded had two oharten, out. 
finnn the pope and the other £rom the king or emperoi. 
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Old World iDStitations. The medieval college was not destroyed by the 
rising of universities, bat was incorporated in their more general or- 
ganization and handed down to us at the present, modified to suit the 
growth of knowledge. The modem academy, the primary school, the 
parish school, or county school, the college and the university are but 
evolutions in the United States, suited more or less to our express needs. 

We have seen that at times schools were wholly independent of either 
ecclesiastical or political patronage; at other times they were con- 
trolled and supported by the church or state, separately or conjointly ; 
and, again, the church has controlled the education of both clergy and 
laity; or this comprehensive duty has fallen upon the State. Our 
modem college has sprung from the mediaeval college through the 
'^ great schools'^ of England. One type of our universities, such as 
that of Virginia, has some resemblance to the University of Paris, 
while Harvard and Yale are following in the paths of Cambridge and 
Oxford. 

The influence of the German universities has been more perceptible 
during recent years. The University of Michigan was planned after 
German or rather Prussian models. There was a magnificent scheme 
for a central university, colleges, and high schools, all controlled by 
one central authority. This idea has had more or less influence in the 
forma,,tion of the systems of education in the new States of the West. 
The chief German influence is felt in methods of study and discipline, 
and new features of school curricula ; this is more to be observed in 
the lowest grade, the kindergarten, and in the highest grade, the uni- 
versity, than in other departments. Have we universities in Amer- 
ica ? Yes, Afnerican universities, not like some in the Old World, but 
universities that are developing with the country and the nation. 
While there is much to learn and great room for improvement, let it 
be remembered by those who disparage the American universities in 
comparison with foundations of seven hundred years' standing, that 
but one attempt was ever made to import a European university^ into 
America, and that failed. 

^ Jefferson's scheme to import the faculty of Geneva. See H. B. Adams' William and 
Mary College^ and his Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia. 
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Table II.— Umiteesity Land Geants.' 

The following statemeat shows the uamber of acres graDt€d to the 
States and reserved in the Territories of Washington, New Mexico, 
and Utah, for nniversity pnrposes, by acts of Congress, the dates of 
which are given in proper column: 

Granii and SeiervaUon* for UnirertiUa. 
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Table III,— Ageiculturai, 
Staltt having land 



) Mechanical College Grants. 



il^evt to leUclion, " in place," under act of July it. 1863, and acts 
amendaiory Hereof. 



WiBCOQBiD 240,000 

Iowa 240.000 

Oregon 90,000 

KansuB 90,000 

Minnesota 130,000 

Miebigan 240,000 

California 150.000 



Ksyada (aUo under act of July 

4,1860) 90,000 

MissottTi ■- 330,000 

Nebraska (also nndor act of 

Jnly23,18GS) 90,000 

Colorado 90,000 

Total 1,770,000 



'See " Pnblic Domain," HoDBe Mis. Doc. 45, part 4, Fortf .seventh Congress, second 
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school propertiy from taxation, bat in a few instances the Gonstitations 
are imperative, leaving the Legislatures no choice in the matter. 

The Legislatures have frequently failed to exercise to the -full ex- 
tent the powers granted them and have not followed constitutional 
provisions with legislative enactment. In the past, legislation has been 
highly favorable to non-State schools, and the present general policy, 
so far as it may be stated, is to exempt from taxation all property used 
exclusively for school purposes and not held for gain, and to tax all 
property owned by private or sectarian institutions of learning and 
held as a productive investment; that is, to tax productive and to ex- 
empt unproductive non-State school property. 

There are some notable exceptions to this general rule, and the vari- 
ety of statute laws and their respective interpretation render the prac- 
tice in respect to the extent of exemption widely diverse in the several 
States. For instance, Bhode Island and Providence Plantations 
granted, in the charter of Brown University, ** That the college estate, 
the estates, persons, and families of the president and professors, for 
the time being, lying and being within the colony, with the persons of 
the tutors and students during their residence at the college, shall be 
freed and exempted from all taxes, serving on juries, and menial ser- 
vices. And the persons aforesaid shall be exempted from bearing arms, 
impresses, and military services, except in case of an invasion." In 
1863, it was enacted ^^ That the estates, persons, and families of the 
president and professors, for the time being, and of their successors in 
office, shall not hereafter be freed and exempted from taxes for more 
than the amount of ten thousand dollars for each of such officers, his 
estate, person, and family included." But the law still exempts all 
prot)erty of every description belonging to the university. The general 
statute of Ehode Island pertaining to this subject exempts buildings 
and grounds occupied for educational purposes, the amount of ground 
so exempted being limited to one acre. 

It may be stated, however, that the property of the East Greenwich 
Academy is not taxed; and that the large property of the Friends 
School at Providence was free from taxation prior to 1878, but since 
that time it has been taxed about three thousand dollars yearly. 

In Vermont '^ real and personal estate granted, sequestered, or used 
for public, pious,' or charitable uses " are exempt from taxation. 

The lands set apart for the maintenance of the University of Ver- 
mont are leased for the support of the university. They are now £lnd 
always have been exempt from taxation. 

Up to the year 1888 all property of educational institutions in Maine 
was exempt from taxation, but the Legislature ha^ recently enacted 
a law which provides that real property, when held as an investment, 
is taxable in the municipality where it is situated ; but the State re. 
bates to the institution whose property is so taxed the amount of the 
tax, not to exceed one thousand Ave hundred dollars to any one insti- 
tution* 
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A policy similar to that pursaed in Maine obtains in Connecticut 
under the present statute law. The three prominent institutions of 
learning, Yale and Wesleyan Universities and Trinity College, have 
productive property exempted, extending in each case to an amount 
sufficient to yield an income of six thousand dollars per annum. 

In the State of Tennessee the law exempts all property of every de- 
scription managed by a board of trustees and used for school purposes. 

This law has been recently tested in the Supreme Court, in which it 
was found that a tract of land partly occupied for school purposes, but 
used mostly as a productive investment for the support of the institu- 
tion, is exempted from taxation. 

Kentucky exempts '* real estate and investments ^ devoted to the sup- 
port of universities, colleges, and seminaries of learning. 

The Constitution of Kansas expressly declares that property used for 
educational purposes shall be exempted from taxation, but the exemp- 
tion applies to property only in actual use for educational purposes, aud 
hence, as the interpretation showsy unimproved real estate held with a 
view to future educational use is not freed from taxation. 

niiDois reverses the policy and exempts land owned by an institution 
not in use, but held with a view to future use. 

Again, we find that professors' houses are not taxed in New Jersey, 
and that the same policy prevails in Iowa when the said houses are the 
property of an acknowledged educational institution. 

In Louisiana the law is very explicit in exempting school property 
and its income from taxation. 

Virginia exempts real estate and personal property from taxation, 
when they or their proceeds are used exclusively for the purposes of 
education. 

Sufficient examples have been given to illustrate the variety and 
scope of the policies in the different States respecting the exemption of 
unproductive school property from taxation. 

The following table will represent a more complete and exact classi- 
fication of the provisions of constitutional and statute laws. 

Ooristitutional provuiofia far the exemption of educational property from 

taxation^ 

(1) Public school-houses are exempted in the following six States : 
California, Colorado, Ohio,* Louisiana, and South Carolina. 

(2) School buildings and apparatus are exempted in the following 
five States : Arkansas, Georgia,* Louisiana, South Carolina, and Texas. 

(3) Library and grounds used for school purposes are exempted in 
the following five States: Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia,* Louisiana, 
and South Carolina. 



' Stimson— American Statute Law, 860. 332. (1886.) 

' In these States the Constitution provides, in each case mentioned, that the piop- 
ar^7 referred to '^may" be exempted from taxation; in other States the declaration 
is imperative. 
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(4) Academies are exempted from taxation in Georgia,^ Minnesota, 
and South Carolina. 

(5) Colleges, universities, and seminaries of learning are exempted in 
Georgia,^ Minnesota, Louisiana, and South Carolina. 

(6) Any public property held for educational purposes is exempted in 
the following thirteen States : Alabama,^ Florida,^ Illinois,^ Indiana,^ 
Kansas, iN'ebraska,^ Nevada,^ North Carolina,^ Oregon,^ South Caro- 
lina,^ Tennessee,^ Virginia,^ and West Virginia. 

(7) Property used for scientific purposes is exempted from taxation 
in the following States : Florida,^ Indiana,^ Kansas,^ Kevada,^ North 
Carolina,^ Oregon,^ South Carolina, and West Virginia.^ 

(8) Property used for literary purposes is exempted in all of the 
States named in the last (7th) paragraph. 

Provisions by statute laws for the exemption of education^ property from 

taxation, 

(1) Productive property, or such as is held as an investment for the 
support of non- State schools, is exempt from taxation in the following 
States : Connecticut, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennes- 
see, Vermont, Virginia. 

(2) Unproductive property, or such as is in vested in buildings, grounds, 
libraries, apparatus, etc., used and occupied exclusively for educational 
purposes by non-State schools, is exempt from taxation in the following 
States: Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Dakota, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. 

(3) State in which all school property not belonging to State insti- 
tutions is taxed : California. 

^ In these States the Constitution provided, in each case mentioned, that the prop- 
erty referred to J* ma^/" be exempted from taxation; in other States the declaration 
is imperative. • 
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